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EDITOR’S INTRODUCTION 


Basically, the strength and effectiveness of a local school system are 
determined by the adequacy and the quality of the necessary staff. 
However, the schools of a given community may have a sufficiently 
large staff of the highest competence and still not enjoy the kind of 
educational program that would well be expected. 

Sound organization which as nearly as possible guarantees the as- 
signment of individuals to posts in which they are interested and for 
which they are qualified; maximum opportunity for personal growth, 
development, and advancement; fair and equitable welfare policies 
with respect to salary, sick leave, health protection, and retirement pro- 
visions: all these loom large in the services rendered by school staffs. 
Also of high importance is the type of leadership exercised by admin- 
istrative boards and officers. Such are some of the essential elements 
in the establishment of a working climate of a school system in which 
each and every individual strives (but does not press) “to do his best,” 
recognizes that he is important but that the professional team of which 
he is a member is more important than any individual, and where the 
“child” is ever remembered as the constant concern of all. 

The process of establishing and maintaining a school system in 
which the “operating atmosphere” is of the nature just described is one 
of sharp challenge and satisfaction. Admittedly such an achievement 
demands individuals of stout heart and high-mindedness. The ways 
and means of this accomplishment are elusive and difficult to learn. 
But these are the affairs which govern “how good a school 155 

The treatment of personnel administration in education presented 
here goes far in the presentation of both basic principles and practical 
techniques. Theory is supported by illustrations gathered from out- 
standing school systems. The authors reflect in striking fashion the 
solid scholarship and successful practice of what they preach. 

JOHN Guy FOWLKES 
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POOP EPI TII Itty 


The Function 


of Personnel Administration 


In education, the improvement of the individual as a member of the 
social order is the expected end result of the educative process. ‘This 
improvement develops essentially through the services of staff person- 
nel. Because the human personality of the teacher and other staff 
members is the major factor in these services, the personnel area of 
educational administration assumes unusual significance. This aspect 
of administration is emerging out of a belated recognition that the 
human factors in education have received too little attention. 

Administration, or management, as it is sometimes called, has the 
function of organizing the task and getting the job done. Too fre- 
quently, this area of administration is considered the direction of things, 
in contrast to the sounder idea that it is the development of people. 
Increasingly, the administrative process in education is becoming one 
of democratic leadership, where the administrator is working with pro- 
fessional colleagues, each recognizing his responsibilities. This should 
be particularly true in the area of personnel. 

Since democracy acts through agents whose charge is from the 
groups and whose authority and compulsion to act come from the 
democratically operated whole, personnel administration has specific 
responsibilities. These responsibilities must be defined and delegated, 
and persons held accountable for their execution. This involves a series 
of human relationships that are as important as the carrying out of 
those responsibilities. 

The authors will, therefore, be equally concerned with the handling 
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of personnel responsibilities in administration and the processes of hu- 
man relationships that are involved. It is their intent to interrelate the 
administrative structure and the process. In some instances, structure 
or process will stand out more vividly than in others, but the authors’ 
basic philosophy is that they must be seen in close relationship if per- 
sonnel administration is to be truly efficient. 

The essential task, then, is to determine relationships, suggest or- 
ganization and function, and offer possible solutions for the personnel 
problems at the local, state, and national levels, The methodology of 
improving the human relationships of administration and suggesting 
Opportunities for growth of personnel are corollary goals since they 
vitally concern the solution of problems. 

The personnel program should be related to a plan of action, formal 
or informal, devised to aid in achieving the objectives of the school 
system. Nevertheless, personnel administration must be related to other 
aspects of general administration; it cannot be dealt with in isolation. 
Since we recognize that it is difficult to propose solutions to problems 
separate from actual school situations, the authors expect to emphasize 
problem solving in personnel processes. 

In dealing with issues in the personnel field, the authors conceive 
their task to be one of constantly building for the future. With this 
concept they are in a position to deal both constructively and critically 
with the issues that are involved. In this relationship they expect to cite 
successful programs in operation in the public schools, as well as to 
make suggestions growing out of their own experience and philosophy. 

Personnel programs, or practices, since use of the term “program” is 
often not justified, exist in all school systems, large or small. Within 
the existing structures, progress must take place and programs be de- 
veloped. 

Fortunately, the employees of our country’s school systems are be- 
coming increasingly professional in their action and organizations. This 
Situation provides a basis for a level of human relations not found else- 
where in administration, and it should constitute a challenge to both 
the school employee and the school administrator, 

The authors expect to treat both process and structure in the light 
of this professional challenge. To do otherwise would be to overlook 
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the opportunity that confronts all who work in the field of education. 
At no time in our educational history have the various groups of em- 
ployees in the American public school system been so determined to 
improve themselves and to merit fully the confidence the people place 
in public education. It is the hope of the authors that they may con- 
tribute to this improvement through providing an organized treatment 
of Personnel Administration in Education, 


HAROLD E. MOORE 
NEWELL B. WALTERS 
Denver, Colorado 
December, 1954 


Relationships of the Personnel 
to School Organization and Administration 


Matters of human relationships among the personnel cannot be sepa- 
rated from the organization and the administrative function in either 
theory or practice. This part of the text is devoted to developing this 
concept. 

Certain basic factors are considered in this development. First, it is 
necessary to approach the problem quantitatively, viewing the personnel 
that is involved and considering the school structure in which it functions. 
The second step is to consider certain other aspects that merge with the 
quantitative one. These aspects are in the nature of things of the spirit 
and are represented by goals and ideas as well as ideals. They find expres- 
sion in such considerations as morale, leadership, guiding principles, com- 
munication, improvement, and growth. These factors will be considered 
from both a fundamental and a developmental point of view. This aspect 
is to provide a framework in which the later phases of the text may be 
developed. 

The aims of the authors, in this part, are to provide a basis for planning 
personnel policies and practices; to demonstrate that there is an area of 
administration in the field of personnel that can be studied; and that 
mastery of certain principles in personnel administration is both possible 
and desirable, 


CHAPTER 1 


The Extent and Nature 
of the Personnel in the Public Schools 


It has been estimated that, of the general population in the United 
States, nearly one person out of every hundred is employed in some 
capacity in the public schools. This extensive number, approximating 
1,500,000, is required to operate schools which serve about 30,000,- 
000" children in the elementary and secondary schools of the nation. 

This group of school employees is more extensive than any other 
public employee group except federal workers, who number approxi- 
mately 2,500,000." The membership of the school employees, in- 
cluding about 1,000,000 professionally prepared educational personnel, 
exceed manifold the membership of other professional areas such as 
law, medicine, and engineering, which number about 222,000, 210,- 


1 U.S. Office of Education, Estimate in News Release, August, 1953. 

2U.S. Civil Service Commission, Federal Personnel Council, Facts About Gov- 
ernment Work and Workers, Revision No. 1, Washington, D.C., April, 1952, p. 3. 

3 Martindale-Hubbell Law Directory, New York, Martindale-Hubbell, 1952, p. I. 
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000,* and 400,000,” respectively. The number of school employees 
will continue to grow rapidly since it is estimated the enrollment in 
elementary and secondary schools will increase about 10,000,000 by 
1960, bringing the total enrollment to nearly 40,000,000. 

The importance and influence, as well as the problems, connected 
with the management and functioning of such a large group of people 
suggest something of the task in the area of personnel administration 
in education. 


SCHOOL DISTRICT ORGANIZATION AND THE PERSONNEL 
PROBLEM 


The problem is further accentuated by the realization that these 
school employees serve in 67,346 school districts’ in the 48 states and 
work for approximately the same number of boards of education as 
there are districts. While there are similarities between districts, par- 
ticularly within states, as many different types of employment policies 
exist as there are school districts and school boards. The policy of 
control by local boards of education has created a situation unparal- 
leled in the world. 

The 67,346 school districts in the United States divide themselves 
roughly into two types, rural and urban. The rural districts vary in size 
from the type that supports only a one-room school with one teacher 
to large county districts like those in the South, which may be larger 
than many of the city districts. 

An additional variation in their nature is that some districts operate 
no schools at all, while others operate elementary, secondary, and 
junior college programs. In some instances only one of these types of 
schools is operative. Table 1, which follows and which is quoted from 
the United States Census data, indicates the wide range, district size, 
and enrollment. 

_ Many interesting facts illustrate the complexity of the rural school 
district organization problem. Over 11,000 districts of the 67,346 do 
not operate schools, transferring and transporting their pupils to other 


* Alan Gregg, “Doctors,” Scientific American, September, 1951, p. 79. 

5 Karl C. Compton, “Engineers,” Scientific American, September, 1951, p. 65. 

ĉ U.S. Bureau of the Census, Governments in the United States in 1952, Wash- 
ington, D.C., Government Printing Office, p. 4. 
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districts, and employing no teachers. There are approximately 50,000 
one-room, one-teacher schools which involve about 5 percent of the 
teacher force. Nearly 75 percent of the school districts employ fewer 
than 10 teachers. These conditions serve to complicate the personnel 
problem in the public schools because of the lack of personnel policies 
and the limited attention to personnel administration. 


Taste 1. Distribution of School Districts by Enrollment 


Enrollment 
Enrollment Number of Percent of School Percent 
Size School of Districts of 

Group Districts Total (000) Total 

U.S. total 67,346 100.0 20,241 100.0 
25,000 or more 58 rh 3,852 19.0 
12,000-25,000 97 a 1,638 8.1 
6,000-12,000 265 4 2,091 10.3 
3,000-6,000 611 9 2,568 Alder) 
1,500-3,000 1,300 2.0 2,711 13.4 
750-1,500 2,294 3.4 2,417 11.9 
300-750 5:379 8.0 2,541 12.6 
150-300 5,047 75 1,093 5.4 
50-150 7,902 11.7 704 3.5 
Less than 50 44,393 65.9 625 3i 


Urban school districts vary from towns of 2,500 population, with 
approximately 25 school employees, to such large metropolitan dis- 
tricts as New York, Chicago, San Francisco, and Denver which have 
in the neighborhood of 35,000, 21,750, 4,275, and 3,360 school em- 
ployees,’ respectively. Such a framework, added to that described for 
rural districts, indicates that personnel policies and administration in 
the public schools are as varied as the differences in district and com- 
munity size. The problem of establishing principles of personnel ad- 
ministration in such a variegated pattern is staggering, but a solution 
to the problem is vital. Otherwise, children in the public schools suffer, 
and public education is thoroughly handicapped. 


STATE AND LOCAL CONTROLS 


Personnel administration, as well as policy determination, takes 
place within the framework of the constitutional and statutory pro- 
7 From letters to the authors from superintendents of the respective districts. 
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visions of each state; and no two states are alike. State regulations 
determine what degree of authority is retained at the state level and 
what degree is granted to local school districts, to be exercised by local 
boards of education. Generally speaking, only broad controls such as 
minimum educational and certification requirements, minimum sal- 
aries, and citizenship requirements are exercised at the state level. No 
control as to who is employed is exercised by any state. This leaves 
almost the whole problem of personnel policy determination to the 
local districts, where, in the final analysis, the authority lies in lay 
boards. It is granted that these boards have the benefit of professional 
leadership of varying types and abilities in the exercise of their re- 
sponsibilities, but nonetheless this aspect of public control is probably 
the nearest approach to full exercise of local self-government that we 
have in our country. 

Such a condition has both advantages and disadvantages. It provides 
a situation under which enlightened and able boards may set up 
policies far in advance of the general average found in the state or 
nation. On the other hand, it creates situations where boards may fail 
to provide even reasonable policies and where the most primitive and 
reactionary conditions exist. 

When one considers that there are over 250,000 school trustees and 
members of boards of education, or one for about every six school em- 
ployees, the close relationship to local self-government is further il- 
lustrated, 

The pattern of state control and Operation varies widely in dif- 
ferent states. Figure 1 indicates the practice in the several states per- 
taining to the number of school districts. The number of districts is 
being very rapidly reduced through reorganization and consolidation. 
During the past five years the number has been reduced by about 
20,000 and probably before this material can be made available to 
readers the number will have been greatly reduced from those indi- 
cated in the text and tables. 


THE CLIMATE IN WHICH THE SCHOOL EMPLOYEE WORKS 


The interesting situation wherein the school employee is selected 
by local authorities, but usually must meet state standards, suggests a 
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condition found in few other employee-employer relationships. The 
teacher and other certificated personnel of the school system especially 
are in this category. Since in legal theory the public school is a state 
institution,’ school personnel are, at least indirectly, employees of the 
state. Nevertheless, they are responsible to local school district au- 
thorities in the performance of their duties. These conditions are cited 
with the view to establishing the difficulty and complexity of person- 
nel policy-making and administration in our structure. 

Public education thus takes place in our country in a variegated 
climate of small and large school districts, rural and urban communi- 
ties, enlightened and reactionary boards, extensive or very limited state 
or local control, limited or able professional leadership, and poor or 
rich communities. Personnel administration as an integral part of the 
total administrative process is affected vitally by all these factors. To 
find ways for it to function in the maze of conditions, to make its 
contribution to the on-going educational process, and to contribute to 
the improvement of education generally is the challenge to the student 
of this phase of school administration. 


CLASSIFICATION OF PERSONNEL 


The personnel of the public schools may be classified for our pur- 
poses in two general ways: the professional or certificated personnel, 
and the nonteaching personnel. To understand fully the meaning of 
these classifications they must be broken down into the more familiar 
groups. The professional or certificated personnel includes teachers, 
principals, supervisory staff, administrative staff, and other specialized 
staff that requires special preparation and certificates, such as clinicians, 
nurses, and psychologists. These categories, familiar to most students of 
education, will be discussed further in a later chapter. 

The nonteaching personnel includes operating, maintenance, cleri- 
cal, and service employees. The operating employees are those asso- 
ciated with plant operation and management, such as cutodians, engi- 
neers, elevator operators, watchmen, and bus drivers, Maintenance 
employees are those charged with responsibility for the upkeep of the 
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school plant and equipment and include carpenters, plumbers, electri- 
cians, and mechanics. Clerical employees are clerks, stenographers, 
secretaries, filing clerks, and others with such responsibilities. Service 
employees are those assigned to such duties as food service. This group 
of employees is sometimes called the noncertificated personnel; how- 
ever, the authors have deliberately chosen to use the term nonteaching 
personnel because some of the group must present rigid qualifications 
for employment and actually be licensed or rated before employment. 
This classification, based on function, is in no respect an attempt 
to assign importance or rank to the personnel of the schools, but 
rather represents a convenient basis for a discussion of function and 
responsibility. It is not an attempt to segregate those whose work re- 
quires particular education or skills. In many cases, the nonteaching 
personnel must meet certain standards; for example, engineers may 
have to fulfill local or state requirements as well as civil service re- 
quirements of the school system. Similarly, secretarial employees may 
be required to meet high standards in their skills to attain classifica- 
tions that will qualify them for employment. Throughout the text, an 
effort will be made to demonstrate the importance of each function 
and responsibility, and the necessity for teamwork and coöperation 
throughout the entire staff. Only the overall nature and extent of the 
public school personnel is covered in this introductory chapter. No 
attempt is made to define in detail the function and responsibility of 
the various groups. Such discussion will occur in Part I of the text. 


EXTENT OF THE PERSONNEL 


One of the most difficult tasks of the researcher in personnel ad- 
ministration is to obtain correct statistics indicating the number and 
type of employees in the public schools. The chief sources of data are 
the state departments of education, which compile figures from the 
local school districts. Usually these data collected at the state levels 
are summarized twelve to eighteen months after the employment of 
the personnel in local districts. By the time state data are reported to 
the Office of Education and made available nationally, they are usually 
from two to four years out of date. The National Education Associa- 
tion Research Division makes use of the Office of Education data and 
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in this chapter and at the same time provide the machinery and the 
ministerial services that are necessary. 

At the outset of this chapter the proposition was developed that the 
purpose of administration is primarily to serve the needs of boys and 
girls in a learning situation. This, then, is the function that should be 
the measuring stick of all personnel administration. 


FACTORS AFFECTING PERSONNEL ORGANIZATION 


To a very considerable extent local and state conditions influence 
organizational structure. Some of these considerations are: 


. Size and population of the school district 

. Local board rules and regulations 

. State laws and state board regulations 

. The local philosophy of education 

. Local lay leadership and attitudes toward education 
. State and local professional leadership 

. The ability and willingness to support education 
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These considerations apply to general administration and to its 
important aspect, personnel administration. Regardless, then, of any 
suggestions that may be made of the general nature of personnel 
organization or administration, it must always be adapted to the local 
situation where it operates. 


EFFECT OF SIZE OF SCHOOL AND SCHOOL DISTRICT 


In Chapter 1 it has been indicated that there are approximately 
67,346 school districts in the United States, Of these districts, over 
11,000 operate no schools at all, and approximately 50,000 operate 
one-teacher schools. 

Obviously no system of personnel can exist in these districts except 
as they may be a part of some intermediate unit as a county, or asso- 
ciated in some way with a state-wide organization. Conditions of this 
kind are important factors that affect personnel administration in the 
United States and actually prevent well-organized personnel programs 
from being developed. Beyond this situation and before one ap- 
proaches medium-sized schools, where the best personnel programs are 
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likely to be found, there are thousands of schools that may be classi- 
fied as small, including over 6000 high schools with enrollments of 
less than 100. 

From these extremes to the other end of the scale, where the largest 
urban district may employ 35,000 staff personnel, is the range that one 
faces as he attempts to project types of organization. Extremes of 
smallness and bigness each seem to complicate the problem of person- 
nel administration. Obviously, then, it is necessary to deal essentially 
with principles of organization that should govern regardless of size, 
and with types of organization that may be adapted insofar as pos- 
sible to systems of any size. The temptation to draw examples and 
types from larger districts is inevitable, since actually only within the 
medium and larger districts is one likely to find a system or a well- 
developed method of personnel administration. However, an effort will 
be made throughout to demonstrate that principles are more important 
than system and that sound person-to-person relationships, which are 
possible even in the smallest districts, are the key to good personnel 
administration. 


TYPES OF PERSONNEL ORGANIZATION 


The concept set out at the beginning of this chapter—that the pur- 
pose of administration is to serve the needs of boys and girls in a 
learning situation—is also the criterion in both the pencil-and-paper 
stages of setting out the operating procedures, and the actual operating 
procedures as they involve human relationships. It must be recognized 
that a plan designed on paper to meet the needs of children may ap- 
pear to be democratically efficient, but may break down because of 
the human relationships that are involved. Likewise, a paper plan that 
appears authoritarian may actually operate well because of unusual 
human relationships. These situations are suggested to emphasize the 
human-relations aspect and to warn the student about depending too 
much upon devices, charts, and theories of organization. This warning 
is not meant in any way to discourage the development of operational 
patterns. Rather, it is meant to discourage complete dependence upon 
patterns to obtain desirable results. This thought is well expressed in 
the following statement: 
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Human values must be placed before organization. We do not deny 
that organization is necessary to the happiness of any group if seen in its 
proper perspective. But organization is a means, not an end. Difficulties 
and problems cannot be resolved by making another rule, adding another 
special duty, or by devising a more intricate organizational system. 

This delicate balance between the amount of organization needed in 
setting up the school program and the personalities involved is definitely 
an administrative responsibility. The time spent in building up and tend- 
ing an elaborate piece of administrative machinery might be spent to much 
better advantage in studying the human factors involved in the group. 
Organization should become the servant, not the master, of the group.’ 


One of the constant struggles in dealing with staff is to find types of 
Organizations that will function and at the same time maintain the 
concepts of human relationships that are being developed. Generally, 
schools use a line or staff type of organization with combinations of 
both in some areas of administration and supervision. An examination 
of the effectiveness as well as the advantages and disadvantages or 
limitations of each of these is necessary. 

Line and Staff Organization. The most common form of school 
personnel structure is the line and staff organization. The nature of the 
line function is that general authority rests with the electorate which 
chooses the board of education. The board in turn chooses a superin- 
tendent who selects principals, teachers, and other employees. The 
line of authority is from the board to the superintendent to the prin- 
cipal to the teacher, and through her to the child. In dealing with 
people in such an organization each person theoretically always deals 
with the person next in authority either above or below him. 

Since the background of this concept of organization is probably 
mote military than truly educational, it breaks down when someone 
in the line organization fails to carry out his function in the true spirit 
of coöperation or efficiency. Another disadvantage to such a plan is 
that ideas and suggestions for the good and the improvement of the 
organization do not always flow freely up and down the line. Fre- 
quently, too, the machinery of the organization becomes a major con- 


1 Dorothy Hunt, “Factors in Good Staff Relationships,” The National Elemen- 
tary Principal, Thirty-First Yearbook, Bases for Effective Learning, Washington, 
D.C., September, 1952, pp. 52-55. 
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sideration, in contrast to what it is supposed to accomplish. In large 
school organizations especially, the understanding that one does not 
go around or by-pass a superior creates many problems. Such a proce- 
dure, designed to assist in the’ smooth functioning of an organization, 
sometimes actually creates problems where a degree of unfairness or 
selfishness exists in one or more persons in the line. 

The Jine organization involves the definite fixing of responsibility 
and provides an efficient and reasonably speedy means of getting 
things done. It is clear that such a plan has suggestions that are worthy 
of consideration for certain types of school operation. Reporting at- 
tendance is a good illustration of a function well adapted to a line 
procedure. On the other hand, where the problem is essentially one 
involving ideas and the bringing to bear of specialized information 
that may rest with someone well down in the line authority, it is 
obviously not the kind of organization designed to bring out the best 
resources in the personnel involved. 

Another aspect that is common in school personnel organization 
is the staff relationship. In contrast to the line organization, which, 
to borrow an illustration from industry, is to produce products, the 
staff personnel is responsible for making progress. To illustrate further 
the function of each, the line organization in the school would be con- 
cerned with teaching reading, while staff organization, in the strictest 
sense, would be concerned with what is taught, how it is taught, and 
an evaluation of the results of teaching. The staff person is one who 
is expected to know all about one given subject or area. Positions of a 
strictly supervisory nature, curriculum codrdinators, and research and 
test personnel are the best examples of staff jobs in the school system, 

Weakness of Line and Staff Organization. The problems become 
apparent when one separates the two aspects of organization. Each is 
inadequate to accomplish the task in the school system. Even when 
they are combined under the best administrative leadership, the struc- 
ture may break down through lack of coétdination, poor human rela- 
tionships, and the complexity of the job in education which requires 
elements of both procedures. For example, the teacher must be a 
factor in what is taught in reading if she is to take into consideration 
the differences in ability in her class; she must also determine to a 
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considerable degree how it is taught in order to maintain the interest 
of her pupils; if she fails to evaluate the results of her work, she will 
be only partially effective. It is therefore clear that at the level where 
the job of education actually is done, the Jine and staff relationships 
must come together if there is to be efficiency. 

If it is necessary to bring the two functions together at this level, 
it is fairly obvious that a structure that will do so up and down the 
organization would be desirable. Theoretically, the most efficient or- 
ganization would be the one-teacher school because all the functions 
are combined in one person and codrdination is unnecessary. Actually, 
this is not true since it is not generally possible to combine in one per- 
son all the abilities that are required in the complex educational task. 
Therefore, means need to be found to overcome the weakness of the 
line and staff functions and to utilize their points of strength. Much 
consideration is being given to the type of organization that will ac- 
complish this purpose in school systems. 

The line organization with the imposition of staff leadership upon 
it is so traditional that it is difficult to find Operational plans not 
dominated by these patterns. Commenting upon the characteristics of 
line and staff operations, Skogsberg states: 


The influence of men like Dewey and Thorndike on the philosophy 
and method of the school throw into bold relief the limitations of the 
complex organization of staff consultants, special subject supervisors, gen- 
eral supervisors, department heads, and other numerous administrative 
officers that grow up under the application of the line and staff idea, Cer- 
tain operational principles were overemphasized to the point where they 
became obstacles to progress. 

... The rigidity of the organization reinforced stability to the point 
where it throttled flexibility and adaptability. Communication within the 
organization was almost solely one way—from top down. The manner in 
which authority was exercised, and the complexity of the organization 
that evolved, threw an aura of mystery around the area of school adminis- 
tration that, in itself made people hesitate to try to simplify it. The result 
of this imitation of industrial practices led to conflicts between the goals 
of the administrative organization as such and those of the education of 
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children. This imitation frequently placed too great an emphasis on the 
efficiency of the mechanical operation of the administrative organization.” 


The challenge of the changing conception of the function of 
organization is also well expressed by Skogsberg, who points out that: 


With these changes in our school and its curriculum has come the 
realization that school administration has a different and greater role to 
play. As an agency, it exists to facilitate the development of pupils in the 
instructional situation. It must provide the dynamic leadership necessary 
for the greatest growth of teachers and pupils. The human and material 
resources of the community setting must be utilized in the education of 
children. New problems must have solutions. 

. . . We are again in a period when our operation has outdistanced our 
theory. We need to develop patterns of administration that will grow out 
of our educational program.* 


RELATIONSHIP OF OPERATIONAL PATTERN 
TO BOARD OF EDUCATION 


Basic to any operational pattern is the relationship to the board of 
education. Essentially there are two relationships in common usage. 
They are the multiple and unit types of board relationship to school 
administration. In the multiple type the board exercises its authority 
through two or more executives, each responsible for certain areas. 
The most common multiple plan is to have a superintendent responsi- 
ble for and reporting to the board on educational matters, and a 
business manager responsible for and reporting to the board on finan- 
cial and business matters. Figure 2 shows an organizational plan 
typical of this approach. 

The unit plan is where the board is served by a single executive, 
with all the functions clearing through him and being responsible to 
him. Figure 3 illustrates the unit plan. The unit plan is recognized as 
more efficient and better geared to serve the functions of administra- 
tion in providing educational opportunities for children. 

The line relationship to this point—that is, a single executive re- 


* Alfred H. Skogsberg, Administrative Operational Patterns, New York, Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1950, pp. 5-8. 
3 Ibid., p. 8. 
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FIGURE 3. Plan of Administrative Organization—Wilmington y Public 
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sponsible to the board—is not questioned by most educational au- 
thorities. It is between this point and the actual instructional rela- 
tionships with children that the types of operation are questioned. 
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FIGURE 4. Chart of Functional Relations—Wilmington Public Schools. 
(From Wilmington Public Schools, Administrative Organization and Func- 
tions, Board of Public Education, Wilmington, Delaware, February, 1952.) 


To meet the criticisms of the line and staff plan, school systems are 
attempting to define function and relationship as in the case of Wil- 
mington, Delaware, which charts the functional relations as shown in 
Figure 4, as well as the plan of administrative organization as shown 


in Figure 3. 
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Interpretation of any administrative plan is necessary, and the ex- 
planation offered by the Wilmington authorities, which follows, is an 
excellent example of such interpretation. 


OPERATION OF THE WILMINGTON ADMINISTRATIVE PLAN 


The organization outlined on these pages seeks to facilitate the 
utilization of all resources available in the implementation of educa- 
tional philosophy and the attainment of educational objectives. It 
provides the means through which each member of the staff can draw 
on the training and experience of the many specialists employed; can 
participate in planning, educational and otherwise; and can under- 
stand clearly official relationships and lines of authority and respon- 
sibility. 

As the person charged with the leadership of the educational unit, 
it is expected that the principal will be consulted concerning all prob- 
lems or procedures affecting his area of assignment. All staff members 
placed under his direction should seek his help at all times. Directors 
and specialists who are concerned should likewise confer with him 
and work codperatively on the matter under consideration. 

Through the Educational Council, the Administrative Cabinet, and 
the Committee on Professional Growth, opportunity is provided for 
staff contribution and participation in the formulation of policies. The 
line of authority and responsibility runs from the board of education 
through the superintendent and the directors of the educational divi- 
sions to the principals of the educational units. 


TYPICAL LINE AND STAFF CHART 

The preceding plans are, of course, applicable to fairly large school 
systems. Figure 5 indicates the organization in a school system of 
small-to-medium size. 

Organization of a unit type with a line and staff plan is typical of 
most school systems. This community educational operating plan is 
discussed fully by Skogsberg in a case study. The relationships are 
fully developed and the functions described." It is impossible, as has 

4Skogsberg, op. cit, p. 73-79. 
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FIGURE 5. Community No. 6: Line and Staff Chart. (From Alfred H. Skogs- 
berg, Administrative Operational Patterns, New York Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1950, p. 74.) 
been heretofore indicated, to determine what actually goes on in a 
school system by looking at the operating chart. The case-study method 
is a sound means of examining its effectiveness. 


AIMS OF ORGANIZATION 


Two types of efficiency should be sought in any operational pattern. 
They are (1) serving the educational needs of children, and (2) ac- 
complishing this service with dispatch and efficiency, but in a manner 
that the operating motion does not interfere with the educational func- 
tion. Every school system, being different from any other, must study 
its own problem and devise an operating pattern that will accomplish 
its educational philosophy and goals. 


NEW APPROACHES TO AN OPERATIONAL PATTERN 


Probably no school organization in the country has undergone more 
careful recent study than the Pasadena Schools. Using a codperative 
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survey technique and with wide lay participation, certain suggestions 
have been made, designed to provide a functional administrative or- 
ganization. An analysis of the recommendations of the survey reveals 
that after much study they have continued a line and staff organiza- 
tion, with clear distinction between the two functions. The organiza- 
tional chart, Figure 6, has these characteristics: 


1. A superintendent who is also secretary to the Board of Education 

2. An administrative assistant to the superintendent 

3. An administrative Advisory Council to the superintendent 

á. A Representative Board Employees Advisory Council to the superin- 
tendent 

5. A Lay Advisory Council to the superintendent and, through the 
superintendent, to the board 

6. Personal staff for the superintendent 

7. An assistant to the superintendent for personnel 

8. An assistant superintendent in charge of instructional service, pro- 
vided with administrative help 

9. An assistant superintendent in charge of business service 

10. Definite lines of administrative authority and responsibility 

11. Staff services provided for the operation and improvement of the 
schools 

12. A coördinator of research responsible to both assistant superintendents 

13. The functional staff of the assistant superintendent in charge of busi- 
ness service, with lines of authority and responsibility 

14. The major responsibilities of each assistant superintendent” 


This statement of characteristics, the chart (Figure 6), and the 
statement of functions of officers in the proposed organization together 
aim to eliminate some of the usual problems with the line and staff 
plan. The proposal obviously does not go as far as Skogsberg suggests 
in his chart describing an operational pattern. He suggests that the 
design of future operational patterns will appeat more in the nature of 
series of concentric circles with all the functions serving instruction, 
including pupil growth and development.” Figure 7 represents Skogs- 
berg’s plan. 


Clyde M. Hill and Lloyd N. Morrisett, Report of the Survey of the Pasadena 


City Schools, The Pasadena Board of Education, 1951-1952, p. 562. 
° Skogsberg, op. cit, pp. 37-40. 
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FIGURE 7. Future Operational Pattern. (From Alfred H. Skogsberg, Admin- 
istrative Operational Patterns, New York Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1950, p. 39.) 


Skogsberg’s point of view is that we are in a transitional period 
wherein there is a desire on the part of many leaders in school adminis- 
tration to overcome the limitations of the line and staff plan. Certain 
innovations in terms of participation in policy formulation and plan- 
ning, leadership as coördinative as opposed to directive, two-way 
communication, and pupil participation he recognizes as earmarks of 
a new approach. They are presently being used in a pattern of line 
and staff operation. 
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The literature bearing upon the problems discussed in this section, 
the results of recent studies and surveys, and particularly the criticisms 
that are being directed toward the traditional patterns, would seem to 
bear out the point of view that we are at least in a period of change in 
respect to organizational patterns, particularly in reference to their 
relationships to instruction. Whether the changes that will take place 
justify the term sransition is difficult to determine. 
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FIGURE 8. Illustrative Type of Organization: Purpose-Organized High 
School. (From Will French et al, American High School Administration: 
Policy and Practice, New York, Rinehart & Co., 1951, p. 170.) 


There is every reason to believe, however, that administrative and 
organizational patterns should be subject to constant examination 
using the best codperative techniques that are known, being sure that 
the entire staff is considered and that the best lay knowledge and 
practice is utilized. 


APPLICATION TO INDIVIDUAL SCHOOLS 
Not only in the total organization of a school system is serious 
thought being given to personnel organization. In addition, individual 
schools are undergoing change on both the elementary and secondary 
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levels. French, Hull, and Dodds have suggested that secondary schools 
offer good opportunities, because of their nature, to be “purpose ot- 
ganized.” These authors state that the basic purposes of the secondary 
school could be emphasized by this type of organization and that in- 
structional needs would be better served. The purpose-organized type 
of organization is illustrated by Figure 8. Each basic area, the authors 
suggest, would be served by a purpose coördinator, and all teachers 
and departments would be brought to bear upon a given area.’ It is 
through such suggestions as these and through experimental plans that 
the inadequacies of the predominant types of personnel organization 
will be corrected. 


USING POLICY AS A WORKING TOOL 


One of the most promising procedures to correct the weaknesses of 
typical personnel organizations is that of using policy development by 
the staff. If staff participation in policy making is practiced, the under- 
standing and appreciation of the issues involved frequently leads to 
better coöperation and morale than could be obtained by very highly 
developed organizational patterns of a more conventional type. Policies 
set by a group, after a thorough consideration of the problems in- 
volved, are usually better adhered to than those imposed from above, 
even through the most carefully developed organization. Coéperative 
policy making, used as a working tool, is not a substitute for good 
organization, but frequently ably supplements it and especially im- 
proves morale. 

One of the aspects of codperative policy making that seems to aid 
in effecting improved organization is its use in defining job respon- 
sibility. One of the relationships that is frequently misunderstood is 
that between the teacher and the supervisor or coördinator. Adequate 
discussion of this relationship by the persons affected, with undet- 
standing developed as to the function and service of each, usually leads 
to improved appreciation and performance on the part of each. Usu 
ally, misunderstandings develop when people do not fully comprehend 
their respective functions. Policy formulation through group action 18, 


i 7 Will French, Dan Hull, and B. L. Dodds, American High School Administ 
tion: Policy and Practice, New York, Rinehart & Co., 1951, p. 167. 
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with adequate leadership, a means or tool to improve the organiza- 
tional structure. 


PERSON-TO-PERSON RELATIONS 


Regardless of the organization that is developed or the policy form- 
ing procedures that are employed, the person-to-person relationships 
among the staff are the bases of staff morale and the smooth function- 
ing of any organization. One of the principal aspects of leadership is 
the consideration and respect that the administrative staff have for the 
teaching and nonteaching groups. Similarly, respect and appreciation 
in the staff for the administrative function creates better understand- 
ings. This type of person-to-person relationship is quickly recognized 
and copied by all. The relationship leads to an appreciation of the 
dignity and worth of everyone in his particular job. Some school 
systems have succeeded in developing this approach to the point where 
it affects not only the staff but also the children in the school and the 
public at large. This type of person-to-person relationship pays big 
dividends in the smooth operation of the organization as well as in 
the personal satisfactions derived by its members. It has the same effect 
as courtesy in social usage and is a sound application of the golden 
rule, 


CHAPTER 3 


Morale Factors and Leadership in 


Personnel Administration 


An examination of the professional literature and many local school 
policy statements affecting personnel reveals that much attention has 
been given to rules, regulations, and specific types of schedules and 
requirements. In the same documents very little attention has been 
given to a fundamental approach to the whole problem of personnel 
administration through the establishment of a basic philosophy 
govern the development of these procedures. In fact, an examination 
of personnel policies within a given school system frequently reveals 
that many such policies are in actual conflict because they lack the 
foundation of a fundamental philosophy. 

The importance of establishing a sound point of view is evident 
when one considers the various groups that are concerned or affected. 
In education, we are dealing with a commodity that is created and 
produced at maximum efficiency only when the human relationships 


involved are at a satisfactory level. This statement is true as it pertains 
36 
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to the relationships involving citizens, parents, children, teachers, the 
administrative and supervisory staff, and the nonteaching personnel. 
Each of these groups is related to the others; the interrelationships 
that are required to produce the commodity known as “education” 
makes the problem a very involved one. It is true that material factors 
such as buildings, equipment, and supplies are important, but com- 
pared to the human factor they are relatively insignificant. 

If the approach, then, could be built upon the assumption that im- 
provement of human values and personality is the most important 
basis of personnel policy, an important beginning will have been 
established. In building this fundamental foundation, the place of the 
citizen, the child, and the school employee must be seen in proper 
relationships. It is easy for policy makers in education to lose sight 
of the basic purpose of public education in their zeal to protect staff 
members. The National Education Association Committee on Pro- 
fessional Ethics attempts to prevent this by stating in its Code of 
Ethics “that the primary purpose of education in the United States is 
to develop citizens who will safeguard, strengthen and improve the 
democracy obtained through a representative government.” 

The general-welfare aspect of this statement provides a point of 
reference for such a policy. It naturally flows from the general welfare 
of the entire population through the local professional group to the 
children of a particular school and then to the staff member minister- 
ing to them in his particular or specialized relationship. 

This reasoning indicates that staff policy should have as an ultimate 
end the preservation of human values and personality in a democratic 
framework, and that, although the policy affecting the staff member 
should protect him in this same relationship, the general good or wel- 
fare is even more fundamental. In most cases, these relationships are 
complementary and do not in any way conflict; however, when they 
do, policies and decisions should be made in terms of the welfare of 
society generally and the long-time consideration of the welfare of 
the educational staff. 

If sucha point of view were not otherwise sound, it would be if only 


‘National Education Association, Code of Ethics, Adopted by the Representative 
Assembly, Detroit, Michigan, 1952. 
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to establish the soundest working relationships. Consideration of the 
general welfare ahead of selfish staff considerations in the long run 
brings the best public support to the schools and the best long-time 
return to the staff. To the thoughtful administrator or teacher who 
might consider relationships other than those based upon good human 
considerations will come the realization that he can succeed best when 
he uses humanistic policies, since he is so dependent upon the services 
of others. It should be made clear that such a procedure is in no sense 
advocating a “soft” or easy policy, but rather one which is effective in 
relation to the ends sought. 


STAFF ORGANIZATION IN RELATION TO MORALE 


Consideration of ways and means to effect staff organization is 
necessary under all circumstances, but especially where an attempt is 
being made to follow the concepts that are being developed in this 
chapter. Frequently, such consideration will involve examining existing 
patterns, policies, relationships, and, above all, the points of view of 
everyone concerned. It is important to realize that organization is not 
sacrificed through considerations of the type that have been suggested. 
However, wider participation in the development of personnel policies 
and more care as to their general nature must be exercised since the 
nature of the functioning organization is determined by how well the 
policies are carried out. It resolves itself into a situation where 
“the letter killeth but the spirit giveth life.” 

Principles of staff organization have been treated in Chapter 2. The 
relationship of morale to the nature of the organizational and admin- 
istrative structure is too frequently overlooked. The two go hand in 
hand, and it is extremely difficult to tell which one is more influential 
in obtaining a smooth operating staff. The morale is usually low where 
the organization is inadequate, and the most elaborately planned ot- 
ganization cannot function effectively if morale is poor. 


STAFF PARTICIPATION IN POLICY MAKING AND PLANNING 


The place of staff participation in policy making and planning has 
been emphasized in Chapter 2, both directly and indirectly, in the 
authors’ statement of guiding principles for staff organization. This 
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principle is so fundamental to the operation of the public educational 
force in a democratic society, that its soundness may be assumed when 
its use is tempered by common sense and good judgment. 

Legal processes govern many phases of school operation, including 
certain staff regulations and relationships, and the student of personnel 
administration must consider such matters in planning for staff partici- 
pation in policy making and planning. It becomes a part of the group 
process to see the entire sphere of responsibility and relationships in 
which the participation takes place. 

The goal of staff participation is to bring to bear the best profes- 
sional judgment and information that can be obtained in the solution 
of educational problems and to achieve at the same time a morale 
that will make the solutions effective. It is a commonly accepted point 
of view in democratic processes that morale develops proportionately 
to the part the group exercises in its own regulation and policy deter- 
mination. 

Recognizing, then, the relationship between staff participation and 
morale, the problem is to find ways and means to utilize the staff to 
achieve the ends sought. Apparently the best approach to this problem 
is one of general staff participation in policy making and planning. 
This permits the thinking and information in the hands of the entire 
personnel to be brought to bear upon the problems of school opera- 
tion. Thus, policies and plans are formulated without loss of so-called 
“authority” and in an atmosphere where top leadership can assist in 
breaking through the structure of certain jobs and positions that seem 
to resist change or adaptation in either function or method. 

This concept of educational leadership has been growing for many 
years although it has been quite slowly incorporated into our patterns 
of staff operation. The following quotation from an earlier article by 
one of the authors indicates something of the history and origin of the 
idea. 


Staff participation in policy making and planning is not a new idea in 
school administration. As early as 1903, John Dewey was advocating “offi- 
cial and constitutional provision for submitting questions of methods of 
discipline and teaching, and the question of curriculum, textbooks, etc., 
to the discussion and decision of those actually engaged in the work of 
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prepares some estimates that are helpful. At the time this manuscript 
was being prepared, the latest available figures in certain fields were 
from the surveys of education for 1950-1951, published by the Office 
of Education. By combining these Office of Education figures with 
certain National Education Association estimates for 1953—1954, the 
statistical summary shown in Table 2 has been developed. These data 
represent the best available information. 


Taste 2. Statistical Summary of Public School Employees 


Type of Employee Total 
Superintendents 14,612 
Principals and supervisors 59,685 
Classroom teachers 1,028,899 
Attendance personnel 7,877 
Clerical assistants 28,040 
Physicians and dentists 7,072 
Dental hygienists 706 
Nurses 4,403 
Recreation workers 4,116 
Transportation workers 75,091 
Cafeteria and lunchroom workers 21,308 
Janitors, engineers, etc. 80,450 
Carpenters, painters, and other craftsmen 9,008 
Miscellaneous service workers 5,831 
State department, education, and state board 

employees 11,130 
Intermediate district employees 8,690 
1,366,918 


The total in Table 2 does not quite reach our originally estimated 
total of 1,500,000 employees, due partly to the absence of certain 
classifications such as substitute teachers, and some part-time employ- 
ees. The lag in reporting, already mentioned, is an additional factor, 
and unreported additions to the staff during the past two years com- 
prise a substantial number. The reporting of nonteaching personnel is 
particularly unreliable, and the authors have with some difficulty as- 
sembled the estimates in Table 2. 

It is evident from Table 2 that teachers comprise the major part 
of the employee group. Administrators and supervisors make up a sub- 
stantial number. In the area of nonteaching personnel, the custodial 
and engineering groups and transportation workers comprise a large 
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block of employees. The clerical group is a large one, as is the cafeteria 
and lunchroom workers’ group. These employees work in approxi- 
mately 128,000 elementary schools and 25,000 secondary schools. 
The extent and variety of staff necessary to man public education 
is further illustrated by the classifications of the Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, and Denver groups. Because school districts classify their em- 
ployees differently, certain combinations of employees have been made 


Taste 3. Distribution of Personnel in Selected Cities 


Position Chicago San Francisco Denver 
Certificated personnel 
Administrative staff 68 18 15 
Principals and assistants 837 191 152 
Supervisory staff 112 29 47 
Teachers 
Elementary 8,585 1,520 1,302 
Junior High oe 572 487 
High School 4,435 591 387 
Clinicians and nurses 27 — 56 
Psychologists 66 3 4 
Other 472 448 66 
Subtotal 14,602 3,372 2,519 
Nonteaching personnel 
Operating employees 3,022 463 255 
Maintenance employees 389 81 118 
Clerical 1,677 353 316 
Service employees 2,062 6 156 
Subtotal 7,150 903 845 
Total 21,752 4,275 3,361 


for convenience in Table 3. However, the totals are those furnished by 
the superintendents of schools in the reporting cities, and represent 
1952-1953 school year employment. 

Further analysis of the personnel in the public schools will be made 
whenever a certain emphasis is being developed in the text. For exam- 
ple, status as to preparation, turnover, tenure, salaries, and certifica- 
tions will be expanded as these subjects are treated in later chapters. 
Certain data that the authors would like to present are unavailable be- 
cause of the statistical reporting problem already discussed. One in- 
teresting statistical item is that the teacher force consists approximately 
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of 77 percent women and 23 percent men. Some authorities believe 
that a work or professional force represented so dominantly by one 
or the other of the sexes poses certain specialized personnel problems. 
The student may well observe whether or not this point of view seems 
to have a sound footing as the problems are analyzed. 


CHAPTER 2 


Organization of the Personnel for 


Effective Service 


The growing concept that the principal purpose of administration 
is to serve the needs of boys and girls in a learning situation has a 
direct relationship to the organization of the personnel. Under such a 
concept the guiding principles of organization are directed toward 
ways and means to meet the needs of children, in contrast to a pattern 
designed to promote the status of one or more persons charged with 
administrative responsibility. 

Basic to any plan of personnel organization is a philosophy of edu- 
Cation and human relationships. If the school as an institution is re- 
garded as having but one purpose—that of facilitating learning, using 
that term in a broad sense—its personnel structure must be directed 
toward this end. If the philosophy as it pertains to both education and 
human relationships places human values, in pupil and staff personnel, 


at a high level and sees in their preservation a means of serving the 
13 
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needs of society, then personnel practices must reflect that point of 
view. 

The position that the purpose of the school is to facilitate learning, 
and that in effectively doing so human values in both children and 
staff must be preserved and extended, is so widespread that it seems 
safe to assume this position as a base in developing a set of principles 
to guide the organization of the personnel. 


PRINCIPLES OF PERSONNEL ORGANIZATION 


1. The organization should reflect the educational philosophy and 
point of view as to human values. If the educational philosophy is a 
democratic one and leads to staff participation in policy making and 
planning as well as the sharing of responsibility, then the organiza- 
tional structure must admit of the opportunities to practice these ap- 
proaches. The nature and extent of the staff itself must reflect these 
basic considerations. Job descriptions and responsibility as well as rela- 
tionships must find their roots in the philosophy and point of view. 

2. Effective democracy must be reflected in the organization and the 
processes that are involved. Democracy as it is referred to here has to 
do with a way of life and participation as a process of stimulation and 
growth. In no sense does this principle conflict with the need for care- 
ful planning and organization, creative leadership, and competent ad- 
ministration. 

3. Efficiency, using that term in its broad sense, must be obtained. 
Efficiency, used in the common sense of the term, refers to getting a 
task completed with as little expenditure of time and energy as possi- 
ble. A broader interpretation is necessary in respect to its use as a prin- 
ciple of staff organization. Certainly it is necessary to accomplish the 
task; what happens, in the process, however, is equally important. 
Efficiency, insofar as staff organization and functioning are concerned, 
goes beyond producing the desired results with the least expenditure 
of energy. If efficiency in its broad sense results, the task must not only 
be completed, but a measure of growth and development must take 
place that leaves the staff better able to attack a new problem. 

4. Creative abilities in the staff must be released through both the 
organization and the processes that take place. The organization must 
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permit the creative abilities of the entire staff to be reflected in both 
process and result. This principle is closely related to the one in rela- 
tion to philosophy and point of view and to those having to do with 
efficiency and effective democracy. It is recognized that all these prin- 
ciples are interrelated and inseparable in the actual administrative 
process. They are separated in this text for the sake of analysis and 
understanding. One of the basic considerations is that creativeness is 
not confined to those in line authority. Actually the details and respon- 
sibilities of persons in such positions may retard creativeness. This 
leads to the conclusion that outlets for all staff members must be de- 
veloped; it is in reference to this approach that the principle has its 
best application. 

5. Growth and development must be fostered in the entire staff. 
Any organization or procedure that creates a static situation in the staff 
has no place in the structure being projected in this text. The organiza- 
tion must permit growth and development in procedure, understand- 
ing, and performance. This proposition applies to both the considerably 
experienced staff and the staff being newly inducted, and equally to 
the certificated and nonteaching personnel. Growth usually takes place 
in relation to achievement and problem solving, so that evidences of 
success need to be noted, recognized, and, of course, evaluated in rela- 
tion to further progress. 

6. Tensions and frustrations should be reduced to a minimum and 
each staff member allowed to function at the highest possible level in 
his work. The reduction of tensions and frustrations in a staff situation 
in both relationships and working conditions has been frequently 
demonstrated as a principal means of improving output and morale. 
Frequently, tensions and frustrations develop through Jack of com- 
munication, poor working conditions, failure to recognize competency, 
or efforts to improve those with limited ability. The lodging of un- 
usually creative personnel in situations where creative outlets are not 
possible or appreciated, and failure to define and fix responsibility are 
other causes of tensions and frustrations. 

7. The need for codperative planning and group evaluation must be 
recognized and opportunities allowed to practice them. The educational 
task is one which requires a high degree of planning and evaluation. 
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The educational process is so complex and so many people are con- 
cerned with it that unless there is codperative planning and group 
evaluation, there is little opportunity for real progress on the part of 
the entire staff. Depending upon the maturity and status of the staff, 
real situations that will allow for the practice of this principle need to 
be discovered. Frequently, rather simple situations need to be chosen 
as beginnings in this process. The emergence of leadership, outside 
of the administrative and supervisory staff, must especially be en- 
couraged, 

8. The ordinary basic desires of individuals, such as security, be- 
longingness, recognition, and new experience, must be acknowledged 
and opportunities allowed for their achievement. These basic desires 
run deeper than their usual application in terms of legal tenure, formal 
acceptance in the group, recognition by title or position, and carrying 
out the day-to-day task. They are related to the fundamental principle 
of democracy, including respect for the individual, his rights, privi- 
leges, and status as a free citizen. Studies have repeatedly shown that 
individuals want to make progress. Progressing in these basic desires 
serves doubly in staff improvement. Praise for a job well done, kindly 
correction when there has been error, full acceptance by the group, 
being recognized as a valuable member of the group, and the con- 
tinuous stimulation of new experience are means to an end in applying 
this principle. 

9. The delegation of authority and the fixing of responsibility, with 
the individual accepting it, must be a part of the organizational plan. 
No other principle is quite so well established or so admittedly im- 
portant in personnel organization as this one. Likewise, no other prin- 
ciple is so frequently violated. One of the real problems is the full 
delegation of authority and at the same time the fixing of responsibil- 
ity. Human relations are probably more strained in this relationship 
than in any other. Only to the degree that the principle can be carried 
out in practice can the frustrations of personnel organization be 
eliminated. Because this principle is so closely associated with the task 
of getting a job done, it is very closely related to the efficiency of the 
entire organization. The real problem involves both method and de- 
gree. Later chapters in this text deal with the process in respect to this 
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principle. To a very considerable extent there is also involved the 
whole issue of job descriptions and type of personnel organization. 

10. The recognition of the need for the function of execution or 
administration must appear in the structure and must be defined. The 
function of execution or administration in personnel organization 
should be recognized and defined. Too frequently it is viewed as un- 
necessary and without real place in the structure. Regardless of co- 
Operative planning and policy formation as well as evaluation, the 
process of following through and carrying out the planning and policy 
is necessary. The fault of administration lies in usurping the entire 
planning and policy-making function. The function of execution after 
coéperative planning and policy making is carrying out the planning 
of the group; it is not the imposition of the will of one person upon 
others who may not understand or be sympathetic with the matter in- 
volved. The administration of personnel policies can be creative, and 
the leadership aspect can be made important. In no way do the prin- 
ciples in this text set aside the necessity of wise and able administra- 
tion. Rather, there is required somewhat different emphasis that calls 
for the highest concept of administrative leadership. 

11. Channels of communication and the necessary organization to 
allow for group action must exist to permit the working of the prin- 
ciples enumerated. Every good staff organization makes adequate pro- 
vision for communication, In fact, most of the principles that are being 
developed are dependent upon communication processes. Understand- 
ings can only develop where communication exists, and this process 
implies the use of many types and channels of communication to ac- 
complish the purpose. This aspect of staff organization is treated more 
fully in the chapter having to do with morale factors and leadership. 
While the chief value of the communication process lies in the direc- 
tion of these aspects of personnel administration, its contribution to the 
executive phase of personnel administration must be recognized. 

12. The need for the leadership function must be recognized and 
not limited to those with administrative assignments. The object of 
many of the principles that have been discussed is to permit the realiza- 
tion of this principle in regard to leadership. Staff organization is at 
its best when each person in the staff can be a leader in his own right 
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and in his own field. This point of view will be challenged by some, 
since they might conclude that such a situation would lead to strife and 
dissatisfaction. Such a condition is least likely to develop when people 
work as coequals in terms of their responsibilities and see their im- 
portance in the light of the whole process. Obviously, better leader- 
ship is required in a codperative situation than in one where the au- 
thoritarian method is used. Likewise the chances for accomplishment 
are greatly increased. This principle is related to many others in this 
list, particularly those having to do with philosophy, effective de- 
mocracy, staff growth, codperative planning, developing creativeness, 
and efficiency in the broad sense of that term. 

13. The type of organization must permit the induction of new 
personnel on a constructive basis and recognize the responsibility of 
the permanent staff for their success. One of the principal responsi- 
bilities of any professional group is the induction of new personnel. 
Every staff organization should admit its responsibility in this direction 
and provide ways and means to accomplish this purpose. If the staff 
really believes in preserving human values, its attention to this matter 
will be on such a basis as to contribute materially to the success of 
new personnel and at the same time improve those already within the 
staff. Likewise the satisfactions of these older staff members will be 
enhanced in the process since activities of this kind are “bread cast 
upon waters” returning to enrich the sender. 

14. The type and nature of the organization must be such as to al- 
low for professional integrity in the staff. Recognition that the teach- 
ing function is a public trust is basic to achieving many of these prin- 
ciples, but especially this one. How to retain professional integrity and 
at the same time be responsible to a lay board and the general public 
is one of the problems that requires continued effort and the highest 
levels of consideration. Further discussion of this problem will occur 
in both Parts III and IV of this text. It must be a basic consideration 
to staff organization or the human relations of the staff with the 
lay public will be on the wrong basis, and the selfishness that might 
develop would offset the achievement of the principles that have been 
suggested. 
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15. Policy formulation by the staff, subject to approval by the lay 
governing board, is a responsibility of the entire group, and those that 
are affected by a given policy should have a part in its development. 
The highest level of democratic group activity is involved in this 
ptinciple. It is fully realized, democratic self-government, in its ulti- 
mate form. It is based on confidence in the group’s ability to determine 
what is best for it as well as for the children and youth whose welfare 
is charged to the group. The chances for success of such a procedure 
are considerably enhanced when one considers that he is dealing with 
a professionally prepared group which is largely motivated by its inter- 
est in the welfare of children and youth and the community generally. 
The relationship of this principle to the others previously listed is so 
close that one realizes that its separation from any of the others is im- 
possible. The highest levels of leadership are required to accomplish 
this principle. By this process the leader releases the creative talents of 
those with whom he works and adds their strength to his own. 


PRINCIPLES RELATED TO PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


Not only are these principles important considerations in relation to 
personnel organization, but they are also related to the problems of 
personnel administration. This is particularly true when personnel ad- 
ministration is viewed at the local level. The relation of the principles 
to local personnel problems will be treated in Part III of this text; 
only their relationships to staff organization (except for inevitable 
overlappings) will be treated in this chapter. Likewise certain relation- 
ships and job descriptions will be treated in Part II. 


THE FUNCTION OF ORGANIZATION 


The function of organization in the public school is to bring about 
a condition that will permit the achievement of the purposes of edu- 
cation. An organization has no purpose in itself except as it is a means 
to an end: serving the interest of education in the community. This 
oversimplification, consciously set out, has the view of deémphasizing 
structure and accenting function. The problem is to find the organiza- 
tion that will reasonably meet the principles that have been developed 
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teaching.” As early as 1910, teachers’ advisory councils were in existence 
and within ten years nearly one hundred cities were using them in some 
fashion. 

The period in which the “participation” programs in school administra- 
tion have been growing coincides with changing patterns of personnel 
relationships in other lines of employment, both public and private. It 
follows, in general, the efforts to make many phases of our lives, including 
the home, the school, and business and community organizations, mote 
democratic with the view to strengthening democracy by providing oppor 
tunities to practice it in everyday life.* 


The lag that is suggested in so far as educational personnel rela- 
tionships are concerned is further evident when one considers the re- 
search and development in the field of industrial relations. Generally, 
when participatory processes have been employed, such specific find- 
ings as the following have been noted: 


1. A greater personal effort and attention on the part of employees 

2. A reduction in turnover, absenteeism, and tardiness 

3. A reduction in the number of grievances and matters of dissatisfaction 
4. A greater readiness to accept change 


5. An improved quality of decisions made by those in responsible posi- 
tions 


Since we are dealing in education with a group largely professional 
in nature, with advantages of extensive preparation, we could rea- 
sonably expect even better results than that experienced by industry, 
if we diligently followed the suggested procedure. 


FINDING METHODS OF GROUP ACTION 


If the difficulties apparent in typical line-staff organizations in school 
systems are to be overcome, the problem is to find ways and means fot 
policy making and planning groups to function. One of the major 
challenges in American education is the problem of how such groups 
can be organized to bring to bear the human resources of the staff and 


then to put the results into Operation. It is as basic as democracy itself 


, ” Harold E. Moore, “Staff Participation in Policy Making and Planning in Latge 
City School Systems,” American School Board Journal, July, 1951, pp- 13-14. 
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and will be fully realized only as we grow in our concepts of demo- 
cratic action as well as philosophy. 


Because of the great variety of school systems—the differences in 


leadership, the nature of the staff, and even of the communities—no 
absolute formula for such policy making and planning groups can be 
advanced, However, certain principles are fairly clear. Such guiding 
principles might be: 


ifs 


10. 


Group action should develop in somewhat the same pattern that the 
community at large uses to solve its problems, although the educa- 
tional group certainly has some responsibility for leadership in this 
process. 


. Basic policies of the board of education should encourage and perhaps 


officially recognize the function and authority of the policy making 
and planning group or groups. 


. The school administration should be committed to the proposition 


of democratic leadership and the utilization of the resources of the 
staff. 


. Policy making and planning groups should be representative of gen- 


eral administration, the supervisory staff, the elementary and secondary 
principals, and the teachers and nonteaching employees of the school 
system. Such groups should be large enough to provide representation, 
and small enough to exercise effectively the policy making and plan- 
ning function. 


. The policy making and planning group should not be dominated by 


a particular interest, and provision should be made for periodic turn- 
over in its membership through a democratic elective procedure. 


. Regular meetings of the group should be held with provisions for 


carefully planned agenda which at the same time do not bar initiation 
of problems by members of the group. 


. There should be provision in the organization for the election of 


of officers in contrast to ex-officio relationships. 


. Regular means of communication to and from such a group to the 


entire staff should be established. 


. The results of the work of the group should be apparent in the school 


system through its recommendations having been incorporated into 
the operation of the system. 

The matters for consideration by such a group should include em- 
ployee welfare matters, educational issues, pupil personnel considera- 
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tions, and other matters within the scope of staff authority. The body 
should therefore be inclusive in its interests, utilizing special com- 
mittees, perhaps outside its membership, but reporting to it, to handle 
certain research and details. ; 

11. Regular channels of reporting to the administration and the school 
board should be established. The group’s nature as a recommending 
body should be clearly understood by all concerned, and the legal func- 
tion of the board of education should in no way be usurped. 

12. Provision should be made for lay representatives or relationships in 
the group as they are needed or required in connection with the mat- 
ters being considered. 


These suggestions relate especially to the more or less permanent 
council or advisory council type of organization found in some school 
systems. Many special problems in the school system require study and 
these may be handled by special groups created for a single purpose. 
Many of the suggestions in respect to the more permanent organization 
apply to temporary study groups, especially if the expected outcome 
is a recommended policy or practice. 


ESTABLISHING COMMUNICATION IN THE STAFF 


One of the basic problems in any type of participation program is 
that of communication. In any organization there are certain basic 
problems in respect to communication; in one involving a complicated 
process like education, the problem is especially acute. Most important 
of these is that the persons concerned understand one another. When 
people speak and read the same language, it would appear that this 
problem should be easily solved. Actually, the basic problem in com- 
munication is comprehension of the meaning of what is being com 
municated. This indicates a need for basic philosophic understandings 
and agreed purposes and functions. It also argues for frequent enough 
communication so that it can be determined experimentally if under- 


standing results. 
OBSTACLES TO EFFECTIVE COMMUNICATION 


If effective communication is essential to codperative action, CON- 
stant and thoughtful attention should be devoted to finding and 
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removing, as far as possible, the obstacles to high-quality communica- 
tion. Experience has shown that such obstacles as the following inter- 
fere with effective communication: (1) semantic difficulties; (2) lack 
of skill in and understanding the use of tools of communication; 
(3) failure to develop a situation favorable to good communications, 
including providing time and facilities for it; and (4) the failure to 
recognize it as a two-way process. It is equally important to recognize 
those conditions which prompt good communicative processes. 


MAKING COMMUNICATION MORE EFFECTIVE 


Procedures in making communication more effective involve many 
aspects of good human relations and techniques. Some suggestions for 
improving communications follow: (1) develop good human rela- 
tionships; (2) set up machinery for an interchange of ideas; (3) com- 
municate at the level of interest and understanding; (4) use a variety 
of media, since some people respond to certain types better than others; 
(5) make written communications attractive and use pictorial and 
graphic illustrations wherever possible; (6) limit the number of com- 
munications to an amount that can be “consumed”; (7) maintain the 
same codperative approach in communications that it is hoped that 
they will develop; and (8) provide an opportunity for the group to 
consider the matters which are the subject of the communication. 


GENERAL PROBLEMS FACED BY ALL SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


One of the other basic problems in dealing with this issue is that 
communication be two-way; that is, up and down the channels that are 
involved. It is not enough that the teachers and other employees in a 
system hear and even understand the remarks of the superintendent 
at the opening school institute. Even more important is that ways and 
means are provided for the school administrator to hear his employees’ 
suggestions and ideas. It should also be understood that communica- 
tion should be horizontal as well as vertical. Opportunities for com- 
munication between teachers, administrator groups, and between 
schools is of equal significance. 

Another problem to be dealt with in this process is that of having 
regular channels by which communication can take place. Not only 
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must they be regularly established ones, but they should be sufficiently 
inclusive to cover the many aspects of school operation. Some school 
systems have good channels where curriculum and instruction are 
concerned and neglect the welfare aspects of employee relations. More 
frequently, too, this communication stops with school employees and 
does not reach the lay public. 

Wide variation in method and procedure develops around the size 
of the school system. In a small school where the administrator meets 
and talks informally with his staff every day and knows each staff 
member well, the problem is entirely different from that of the large 
schoo] system where the administrator is acquainted with a limited 
number of his staff and does not have an opportunity to discuss prob- 
lems with them. It should not be assumed that in the first case n0 
regular or formal channels are necessary, but in the second case they 
are indispensable. Each school system must tailor its plans for com- 
munication to its needs. The plans will vary from time to time de 
pending upon the problems in hand, the administrative leadership in 
charge, and the nature of the staff. Obviously, in a staff where there 
is rapid expansion or change, certain needs exist which are not present 
in the staff where little change takes place. 

One of the best devices to establish communication and understand- 
ing in the staff is the handbook. It may be an administrative handbook 
carrying statements of general policy and procedure or a personnel 
one which is largely turned toward staff matters. Obviously, depending 
upon the size and scope of the system, it might very well perform both 
functions. Since the handbook is both a communication and a coördina- 
tion device, the authors have chosen to include a consideration of its 
nature and function in the chapter on codrdination of personnel. 


METHODS OF INTERNAL STAFF COMMUNICATION 


Every staff organization should develop through experience the typ® 
and methods of communication that best fits its needs and achieves 
its purposes. The experience of many school systems has shown that 


the following are typical and useful means of accomplishing theit 
goals and purposes: 


AWD e 
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. Teacher’s meetings and institutes 

. Bulletins and house organs 

. Councils and committees 

. Organizations of staff, such as Association for Childhood Education, 


Principals Clubs, Custodian and Maintenance Personnel, Clerical Staff, 
Substitute Teachers 


. Personal conferences 
. Workshops and pre- and post-school term sessions 
. The handbook 


The predominance of the “meeting” or “group” process is evident 


in the above list, which suggests the importance of developing skill 
in handling this method of communication. Basic to group activity is 
a determination of the purpose of the activity. This purpose may be 
predetermined by the nature of the problem facing the group or it may 
be determined by the group itself. Usually the best procedure is to 
allow group participation in determining how they will study the 
problem. A sequence such as the following is generally useful in many 
different kinds of groups in the school and community: 


ik 
2. 


Help the group identify the problem to be considered. 
Determine the facts necessary to the solution of the problem or a modi- 
fication in present practice. 


. Locate the source of the facts to be obtained and set up the means of 


obtaining them. 


. Study the conditions which surround the solution of the problem such 


as people's feelings, precedent, legal aspects, etc. 


. Determine in so far as possible the objectives and goals and secure the 


necessary consensus to permit concerted action. 


. Consider the alternatives which are involved so that the solution of one 


problem does not create others of equal magnitude. 


. Provide for evaluation of the process involved and keep the lines open 


for “next steps.” 


RELATIONSHIP TO DEMOCRATIC SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
The relationship of staff participation in policy making and plan- 


ning to the democratic concept of administration is a growing concern 
on the part of both staff and administrators. According to a report of 
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the American Association of School Administrators, an efficient school 
administrator will, among other things, provide for: 


1. Cooperative endeavor in the formulation of educational policies and the 
utilization of the intellectual and professional resources of the whole 
school staff 

2. A plan by which any individual employee may present his suggestions 
and appeals directly to the superintendent of schools, when the usual 
administrative channels fail to function 

3. Opportunity for organized groups within the personnel to offer theit 
well-considered recommendations to the superintendent of schools and 
to the board of education’ 


The authors are in general agreement with the committee; how- 
ever, they believe that perhaps the use of the term representative might 
be better in describing groups in the above statement. Not all ot- 
ganized groups are “representative” and the acceptance of recommen- 
dations from unrepresentative groups creates problems rather than 
solving them. The presence of such a statement in a professional 
publication of an administrative group does not mean that it is ace 
cepted or practiced by the rank and file of the group. It does, however, 
take on the significance of a goal or purpose of the more enlightened 
members of the group, and there is promise of its ultimate general ac- 
ceptance. The embodiment of the ideas and goals that the authors atè 
attempting to develop in this chapter in the official statement of a pto- 
fessional body is highly encouraging. A challenge is put to administta- 
tors in Democracy in School Administration, namely: 


Democracy in school administration is uniquely urgent because it 9 
directly affects what is done in the schools to develop democratic citizen: 
ship. It is vital because, if teachers are to convey democracy they must 
know what it is through their daily occupation.‘ 


It would seem unnecessary to argue for democratic processes in 4 de- 
mocracy; however, the strength of a democracy lies in the obtaining 


c American Association of School Administrators, The Superintendent of Schools 
and His Work, Report of the Committee on Certification of Superintendents 9 
Schools, The Association, Washington, D.C., 1940, p. 46. 


_ “National Education Association, Democracy in School Administration, Discus 
sion Pamphlet No. 12, Washington, D.C., December, 1949, pp. 2-3. 
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of “democratic processes” in every phase of its operation. In this light 
every aspect of school staff operation should be safeguarded, and the 
publication to which we have previously referred points out signifi- 
cantly that autocracy or democracy are not necessarily confined to a 
particular type of school employee. 


The impression is sometimes given that school administrators are in- 
herently autocratic and that classroom teachers, per se, are democratic. As 
Koopman and his co-authors have pointed out, “Democracy does not mean 
accepting the decisions of the politician teacher or cut-throat ringleaders 
of a teacher group. Autocracy is autocracy whether practiced by an ad- 
ministrator, a classroom teacher, a student, or a member of the com- 
munity.” In other words, requests for more democracy in school affairs 
are not convincing when made by those who would merely shift the center 
of domination from one point to another, or when the term “democracy” 
is misused to condemn every person and every practice with which the 
individual happens to disagree. In such cases, the most difficult problem 
sometimes is found in rescuing “democracy” from its most vociferous 
advocates.” 


Most impressions of the type referred to in the previous quotation 
grow out of misunderstandings, poor communication, and failure to 
define codperatively the functions of the several jobs involved in school 
Operations. Differences also develop from our using terms such as 
democracy without fully understanding or defining their meaning. 
Serious errors one could make in an effort to be “democratic” would 
be to fail to place or accept responsibility, be unwilling to make deci- 
sions, and to try to be a good fellow to the extent that there is refusal 
to take a stand on issues that must be faced from day to day. It is pos- 
sible, the authors contend, to meet such responsibilities in a democratic 
way by staff participation in policy making and planning to the end 
that each person knows what is expected of him and is willing to carry 
his fair share of responsibility. 


LEADERSHIP IN ADMINISTRATION 
More and more the democratic concept of school administration 
implies a leadership relationship. This relationship is more harmonious 
5 Ibid., p. 6. 
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with the ends of education in a democratic society than is the line type 
of administration which simply implies orders being given and carried 
out in a chain of command through the system. The National Con- 
ference of Professors of Educational Administration have, over the 
past few years, given serious study to what constitutes leadership in 
education. In one of their recent publications they conclude: 


The term leadership describes a relation between persons. It refers to 
interplay among persons. This relation results in one person having for 
a time the major responsibility for the activities and the welfare of the 
group. Leadership is displayed when one person affects another person 
or a group of persons in such a way that common direction is given to 
their efforts through this one person. Leadership is always accomplished 
in relation to others—never alone. 

Democratic leadership always exercises its function toward the achieve 
ment of two ends. First, society itself is improved. Things get done. To 
watd this end, efficiency is the criterion. Second, those who get things 
done are themselves improved. The group which displays efficiency in 
getting things done is itself improved in the process. Individuals who 
make up the group are improved. Participants develop in their powert to 
do: they mature in insight. Toward this end, growth is the criterion. To 
grow in power to do—to develop the competencies of persons and to im- 
prove the power of people to act together—zhis is the fundamental put 
pose of education. It gets things done. It improves the schools. But it does 
so within the context of American public education; the public, the whole 
public, performs this process of improvement. The goals of improvement 
are designed through public participation, and the method of reaching 
these goals grows out of continued participation.® 


The goal of democratic leadership is not entirely altruistic. It is, of 
course interested in the welfare of others and in the successful exe 
tion of a program that functions best when democratic proceduté 
dominate its execution. It must be interested in such leadership be 
cause only through such processes can the leadership remain vital. No 
leader can expect to evolve for himself all the ideas he can fruitfully 


p ° Van Miller (ed.), Providing and Improving Administrative Leadership 1 
merica’s Schools, Fourth Report of the National Conference of Professors of Eats 


ae Administration, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 195! 
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use. He needs the ideas of his group; and he needs, in active delibera- 
tion with his group, or selected representatives, to evolve new ideas. 

Responsibility for fostering an atmosphere which encourages indi- 
viduals to contribute ideas is peculiarly upon the leader’s shoulders. 
If the group finds ideas are welcomed and the contributor is credited 
with his suggestion, the resources of the group are at the leader’s com- 
mand. If the leader takes over the ideas from the group and uses them 
as his own, he dries up his source of strength and by this process ceases 
to be a leader. 


TECHNIQUE AND STRUCTURE OF DEMOCRATIC LEADERSHIP 


Democratic educational leadership does not come about by accident, 
nor is it the result of a policy of Jaissez-faire. There is a technique and 
structure to democratic school administration. It comes from inward 
convictions and motivations. Such convictions as the following are 
typically held by those who operate in a democratic manner: 


1. The welfare of the group is assured by the welfare of each individual 
2. Decisions reached through the codperative use of intelligence are, in 
total, more valid than decisions made by individuals 

Every idea is entitled to a fair hearing 

Every person can make a unique and important contribution 

Growth comes from within the group rather than from without 
Democracy is a way of living 

Democratic methods are efficient methods’ 


DE Oe Sa 


These convictions result in action. This type of action stands in con- 
trast to a one-man-show type of procedure. Such outward signs of the 
convictions are: 


1. The processes of democratic leadership increase the powers of indi- 
viduals to adjust, to solve problems, to gain satisfactory expression, to 
maintain emotional poise, and to grow in attitudes and mature in be- 
havior 

2. The effectiveness of such leadership is measured by what happens to 
people 

3. Leadership grows out of the action of a group working on a problem 
and does not belong to any one individual as a privilege 
1 Ibid., p. 19. 
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4. The most effective leadership comes from within the group and not 
from some outside source 

5. Such leadership develops and uses for the common good the potentiali- 
ties of each member of the group 

6. Democratic leadership shares the formulation of policies and decisions 
with every person concerned with or to be affected by the decision in- 
sofar as possible 

7. Democratic leadership assists the group in arriving at a consensus? 


Brief previous reference has been made to the morale aspects of 
personnel administration. Too frequently school administrators set 
morale as an immediate goal rather than seeing it as an outcome of 
the motivations and convictions to which we have referred. Morale, 
however, is an important outcome of democratic leadership and its 
nature may well be noted. 


FACTORS INDICATIVE OF MORALE 


The goal of leadership, using democratic procedures, is a staff with 
high morale which accomplishes the purposes of education. In terms of 
staff relationships, the expected outcomes are more effective service 
by the staff, greater satisfaction in its work, and the achievement of the 
ends of democratic education. The nature of staff morale is one of the 
best indications and means of judging a level of achievement. Such 
factors as the following are very closely related to morale and achieve 
ment; they are undoubtedly matters of great concern to the democratle 
leaders in school administration: 


1. A feeling on the part of each person that his contribution is accorded 

merit by the group 

A feeling that the organization to which he belongs is making * 

worthy contribution to the welfare of society 

3. A feeling that he is becoming increasingly competent 

4. A feeling that all members of the group are being fairly treated 

5. Assurance that the channels of communication are free and open % 
will be used in reaching decisions 


A feeling on the part of each person that he is participating in all a 
pects of a job 


2. 


8 Metropolitan School Study Council, The School Staff, rev. ed., By Committ 
of Staff Members from the Council Schools, New York, 1952, ». 23- 
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7. A clear understanding on the part of each individual of his duties 
and responsibilities in relation to the total work of the group 

8. Assurance that the conditions necessary to economic, personal, and 
academic security are being provided so far as conditions permit 

9. A feeling that the administrator shares the responsibility for the edu- 


cational program with the group 
10. A feeling that the administrator considers himself one of the group 


rather than one apart from the group” 


THE PARTICIPATORY PROCESS 


LIMITS TO STAFF PARTICIPATION 


Wide differences of opinion exist with respect to the extent to which 
the participatory process may be applied. Certainly it will vary with 
the leadership of and the understanding that the staff has of the proc- 
ess. It will also vary with respect to the subjects to which it is applied. 
The authors’ emphasis has been that its application is principally ap- 
plicable to policy making and planning. It is recognized that execu- 
tion of the policies and the planning represents an entirely different 
problem. 

Not only is the matter of function concerned where execution is 
involved but there is also the question of expertness within a given 
area. An example will perhaps best illustrate the point. While staff 
participation in planning for a certain type of school might be highly 
desirable even in terms of its size and organization, the location of the 
school which involves expert study of school population, future 
growth, community development, and the like are certainly matters 
that do not lend themselves to extensive participation. 

The point of view which the authors wish to stress is that the limita- 
tions on participation should be based upon the matter of function and 
not upon its philosophical aspects. 


DEVELOPING PARTICIPATION IN POLICY MAKING AND PLANNING 


Using a basic philosophy associated with the democratic concept 
such as we have tried to develop, the administrator will undoubtedly 


9 National Conference of Professors of Educational Administration, Developing 
Leaders for Education, Report of a Work Conference, New York, 1947, p. 64. 
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turn to some type of participatory process which will accomplish the 
goals of the school system. Spalding outlines typical steps as follows; 


First, he takes advantage of the knowledge which many persons have 
acquired in their study and experience, and he uses this to improve his 
schools. Second, he provides opportunities for individual employees to 
identify themselves with an important human activity, and to feel im- 
portant because of this identification. Third, he provides opportunities for 
them to gain recognition from the group with which they work and from 
those for whom they work. Fourth, he gives the entire system a broader un- 
derstanding of and sympathy with the problems which are faced by the 
administrative staff. Fifth, he is enabled to get better performance with 
them because they are carrying on activities which have resulted in a 
large measure from their own planning and which they wish to demon- 
strate to be wise. Sixth, he helps to facilitate the integration of each indi- 
vidual with many factors which impinge upon him and so helps him in 
his efforts toward integration of his personality. Seventh, he makes the 
work of the individual more interesting and purposeful as he becomes 
aware of its relation to the work of others. 


The preceding suggestions clearly place a premium upon the group 
process with the administrator as a leader. Within the school system 
will be found many groups, concerned with a variety of problems 
From these groups should evolve many leaders. Every individual i$ 
important and is capable of making some contributions to the group. 
No one individual, be he superintendent, teacher, or custodian, has 4 
monopoly on good ideas. One goal of good school administration 
the development of leadership in many categories or areas. This ob 
jective is not only applicable to the system-wide administration, but 
is also desirable within the administration of the several school 0f- 
ganizations in the school system. 

Leadership in such matters is not confined to the teaching personnel 
or professional staff, but frequently emerges from the nonteachin& 
personnel. No definite pattern or process can be set out to be used 'A 
a ready-made fashion, since each group has a different problem, isat 
a different stage in group thinking and acting, and has different Jeadet 
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ship. Participation in policy making and planning is based on the the- 
ory that all persons who are affected by a policy have a right to par- 
ticipate in policy formulation. As we promote better human relations 
among employees, we strengthen the group morale. Democratic leader- 
ship, in the sense that we have attempted to describe it, is so rare as to 
indicate that we are only beginning to understand what is involved 
1n it. 

The previous suggestions in regard to methods of staff participation, 
the motivations and convictions which should govern democratic edu- 
cational leadership are means of carrying out the participatory process. 
In personnel administration in education, we are in the beginnings of 
the use of these procedures. The ingenious educational leader will find 
many variations and adaptations to make the idea, which is our main 
point here, work. The employee thoroughly interested in his job will 
welcome the responsibility which comes with the participatory process. 

In projecting the type of personnel relationships that have been 
developed in this chapter, the authors have suggested an approach that 
has limitless opportunities, many pitfalls, and a goal to which we may 
well aspire. The opportunities are limitless because in tapping the re- 
sources of a staff as able as that which operates our schools, we open 
areas of strength not found in individuals or a limited group. There are 
pitfalls because our ability to exploit the participatory process fully has 
not been fully developed and there will be many mistakes made in its 
practice. It must ever be a goal, since as we become more efficient in 
the participatory process we open new vistas for improving education. 
Thus it becomes a process of hitching our wagon to a star, which is 
always just beyond reach. 
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Organization and Function of the Personnel 


The personnel functions in the public schools are increasingly a 
a professional challenge. Because of the nature of the responsibilities, the 
size and scope of the personnel operations in school systems, and the vani 
tion in actual management and operational patterns and policies, it k in 
creasingly difficult to delineate the jobs. However, with a view to e 
understanding the several functions to be performed, the more p 
positions will be described with reference to certain classifications, name ; 
the administrative staff and supervisory staff, the teaching personnel, an 
those who make up the very important nonteaching element of the per- 
sonnel. : 
Organization and function are more and more being determined br a 
group processes that have been emphasized in preceding chapters. 1i 
with the coöperative determination of many of the assignments, r ; 
responsibility must be designated and function assigned if the sd É. 
system is to operate smoothly and accomplish the end that has E a 
peatedly emphasized: namely, providing for the educative process to tun 
tion at its best. . 
The human relationships that are involved in codrdinating the relation 
ships of staff are far more difficult and important than charted i 
bilities and lines of authority. This part of the text is directed towat 
analyzing responsibilities, outlinin 
cobrdinating the personnel. 
While this section of the tex: 
of the various employee groups, 
not be neglected. In no sense i 
meant to duplicate or attem 
tendents and principals, or 
bilities in respect to the i 


g functions, and suggesting methods fot 


t deals with the work and responsi 
personnel structure and organization wil 
s the material in this section of the ty 
pt to cover administration courses for super! E 
supervision courses for those assigned respons 

mprovement of instruction or methods courses 
for teachers. Such courses must continue to deal with the detail of duties 
of these employee groups. How these groups work together, their ie 
dependence, and how they may be organized to accomplish the aims 0 


. . . a a d if 
the school organization is the goal of the authors in this portion of the 
text. 


CHAPTER 4 


The Work and Responsibility of the 
Administrative and Supervisory Staff 


Earlier statements in the text have developed and amplified the idea 
that increasingly the administrative process in education is becoming 
one of democratic leadership, where the administrator works with pro- 
fessional colleagues, each recognizing his responsibilities. This concept 
is the basis for the development of this chapter. At the same time it is 
recognized that a more specific approach is necessary to help both the 
beginning administrator and the more experienced one who is seeking 
to improve his personnel processes. It is essential to analyze the re- 
Sponsibilities of the various administrative and supervisory positions 
and to develop their functions. 

Two other implications grow out of the title. They are, first, to 
determine the status of administrative and supervisory positions, and, 
second, to determine their justification and function. The basis for 


evaluating their justification and function must be in relationship to 
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the goal of administration generally; that is, facilitating the learning 


process. 


A BASIS FOR ANALYZING FUNCTIONS 


The danger in any analysis of this kind is that status quo will be 
accepted as the ultimate development that is possible. This statement 
is made as a warning to the reader, but it is recognized, at the same 
time, that the accumulation of experience in the field of school ad- 
ministration is important, even though school administration is a young 
profession compared to many others requiring equivalent preparation 
and ability. 

The discussion in Chapter 2 concerning line and staff relationships 
has demonstrated the difficulty in separating the administrative and 
supervisory responsibilities. This difficulty will be again encountered 
in this chapter as the work and responsibility of staff working in both 
the administrative and supervisory fields are discussed. 

Reference to Chapter 1, which developed something of the climate 
in which these functions take place, will show that there is extreme 
variation. The small system may require all administrative and supet 
visory functions to be performed by one person, while the largest cities 
may have extensive division and specialization. This situation sugges 
that a reasonable treatment in this text might be to deal with the broad 
general responsibilities that are involved, indicating the basis for the 
division of responsibility to meet the special requirements of different 


school situations growing out of their size and the function to be pii 
formed. 


THE COMMON ADMINISTRATIVE AND SUPERVISORY POSITIONS 
IN PUBLIC SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 

The point of beginning for developing any type or size of adminis 
trative organization is the relationship to the lay board of education: 
In Chapter 2 the nature of general administration, including the rel 
tionship to the board of education, has been described. The wnit añ 
multiple types of organization have been discussed and illustrated by 
organizational charts shown in Figures 2 and 3 on pages 26 and 21. 
Since the unit, or single executive, relationship to the board of educt 
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tion is recognized as a superior plan, it will be used as the basis for 
developing the pattern of administrative responsibility and function. 


THE SUPERINTENDENCY 


The executive relationship that has been suggested is usually lodged 
in a person with the title of Superintendent of Schools. Whether this 
person functions at the state level, in an intermediate unit such as a 
county, or in a local school district, the basic responsibilities are the 
same. Actual delegation of authority by the lay board is always a con- 
sideration, and there may also be legal requirements and restrictions 
which will lead to minor differences. 

The history of this important position has been well delineated by 
Cubberly* and, more recently, in the American School Superintend- 
ency, the 1952 yearbook of the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators.’ Therefore, the emphasis in this text will be upon the 
work and responsibility of the position. Certain basic assumptions may 
be made in dealing with this position. They have been well expressed 
in the Yearbook already referred to, in the following statements: 


The superintendency is the same in principle in a village as in a large 
city; the same duties are performed in a metropolitan area as in a rural 
community. 

The superintendency consists of a constellation of tasks which need to 
be performed. As soon as there is more than enough work for one full- 
time administrator, it becomes necessary to subdivide the work and organ- 
ize a central office for the school system. 

If sound principles of management and organization are followed the 
task of administration is facilitated, but their neglect makes the task more 
difficult 


The school superintendent performs administrative and executive func- 


1 Elwood P. Cubberly, Public School Administration, Boston, Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1929, pp. 74-75, 159-164. 

2 American Association of School Administrators, Thirtieth Yearbook, The 
American School Superintendency, Washington, D.C., 1952. 
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tions, whereas the board of education carries legislative and policy making 
responsibilities.® 


These assumptions apply whether the school district is small or 
large; however, the job differs in complexity with the size of the sys- 
tem. The problem is one of applying the principles of organization, 
“In thinking of administration as basically decision-making, and in 
building an organization to facilitate democratic administration, the 
principles of span of control, delegation, and leadership are essential 
concepts.”* The following are brief explanations of these principles: 

Span of Control. “... means that for effective administration 
there is a limit to the number of individuals from whom the top ad- 
ministrator may personally receive reports and with whom he may 
discuss and determine programs of action,” 

Delegation. “. . . the chief administrator must delegate to his as- 
sistants the authority commensurate with the responsibility which he 
gives to them.” 

Leadership. The chief administrator must exercise the ability to 
generate enthusiasm and inspire work toward the solution of a prob- 
lem or project. In this process his greatest challenge is in getting peo 
ple to think through the issue and arrive at a group decision. 

A perplexing problem of the chief administrator is the variety of 
assignments with which he must deal. Because of this he must limit 
the number of administrative assistants who report to him to a limited 
number, preferably from five to seven, in order to permit him to be 
reasonably well acquainted with the people and the problems with 
which he deals. To accomplish this organizational relationship he must 
delegate responsibility in line with the principle suggested above and 
exercise a leadership function that will accomplish the purposes o 
administration. Whatever the type or size of the school system he 
serves, the superintendent performs at least the following functions: 

Planning and Evaluation, Basic to all educ 
therefore basic to the work 
planning, 


ational procedure, and 
of the superintendent is the function 0 
to which is inevitably tied the function of evaluating the 


° Ibid., pp. 66, 67, 68. 
4 Ibid, 69, 
5 Ibid., p. 69. 
ĉ Ibid., p. 75. 
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results of that planning. Responsibility for this combined function is 
shared by the board of education and the superintendent, but the ini- 
tiative, driving force, and technical guidance should be, and usually 
are, supplied by the superintendent. Planning covers all phases of the 
school program, including curriculum, building, public relations, per- 
sonnel procedures, maintenance, budget, and all the manifold activities 
of the complex modern school system. Planning should certainly be 
for both regular and emergency situations, and all planning should 
make use not only of expert consultants, but, in line with democratic 
principles, of representatives from each phase of school activity which 
is involved. Evaluation of results, in order to be effective, must like- 
wise involve those who participated in the planning. 

Organization of the Units and Services of the School System. A 
school system is only as good as its organization; therefore, school 
organization is a second fundamental function of the superintendent. 
Two aspects of organization must be recognized: (1) types of school 
units, and (2) the central office staff through which the work of the 
superintendency must be performed. Types of school units involves 
gtade grouping (high school, junior high, elementary, primary, kin- 
dergarten, etc.) as well as adult education, community college, and 
the like. The central staff depends, in large part, on the units and 
services offered, but it should not involve too many persons directly 
responsible to the superintendent, and it should have clearly outlined 
duties and responsibilities. While line or line-and-staff organizations 
vaty widely, it should always be remembered that there must be only 
one chief executive in an effective organization, and that the chief 
executive is responsible for setting up an organization which best meets 
the needs of the schools. Furthermore, the success of that organization 
will depend ultimately on the personnel relationships which it af- 
fords. í 

Personnel Administration, The recruitment, retention, promotion, 
compensation, transfer, and separation of school employees constitute 
a vital area of school administration. In small systems such activities 
may be handled chiefly by the superintendent, with certain delegations, 
but in the larger systems the use of an assistant superintendent to take 
care of them has become a common pattern. Naturally, principals and 
other administrative and supervisory personnel will share in such 
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duties, but the personnel department will be the focal point. Keeping 
in contact with teacher education institutions, providing information to 
prospective teachers, interviewing, keeping records on all employees, 
and providing counsel are some of the other duties involved in per- 
sonnel administration. It must be kept in mind that both certificated 
and noncertificated personnel are included. It must also be made clear 
that no delegation of personnel duties in any way relieves the super- 
intendent of responsibility for the smooth functioning of his personnel 
department. 

Business Duties, Finance, and School Plant. Since the lay public 
often rates a superintendent on the financial efficiency of the system, 
and because the operation of the schools depends on availability and 
use of supplies, a superintendent must give careful attention to this 
phase of his work. Larger systems require the services of a considerable 
number of specialists, such as business managers, purchasing agents, 
stock clerks, accountants, etc. School plant maintenance falls within 
this functional area so well that it can be included as a part of it. 
Proper channeling of requisitions, prompt delivery and safe storage of 
supplies, and correlation of supply needs with -educational needs ate 
of prime importance. 

Services Auxiliary to Instruction. While instruction is the basic 
aim of schools, instruction may be aided through special services such 
as health clinics, food service, bus transportation, etc. In large systems 
such special services constitute so large a bloc of activities that special 
directors must be assigned to administer them. Many organizational 
plans have been developed to carry out these services; the important 
thing is that they be integrated into the total program. 

Information and Advice. Under this heading are included not only 
school-public relations, but interstaff relations, and the superintendent 
does well to keep them under close personal supervision. The super 
intendent is accepted by the community as chief interpreter of the 
schools to the public, a function he serves partly through speeches, 
newspaper articles, and school-community activities. Frequently he is 
aided by an administrative assistant or director of information. The 
superintendent should by all means have an advisory committee, tep 
resentative of his entire staff,-for the purposes of securing suggestion 
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considering general problems, interpreting school policies, and pro- 
viding a two-way channel between chief administrator and employees. 
The superintendent should be the chief advisor for the school board, 
and he must be the middleman between his board and the public. In 
his public relations, one of the superintendent’s chief duties will be 
setting up machinery for handling public complaints against and criti- 
cism of the schools. 

Coérdination and Direction. Organization provides the skeleton, 
but it takes codrdination of all the elements in that organization to 
provide effective functioning. Here is where the real leadership of the 
superintendent comes into play. It is the superintendent’s task to see to 
it that all of the organizational departments work in harmony toward 
realization of school objectives. The superintendent's office must be 
the clearinghouse for all activities, the hub of all the processes which 
he has helped plan. It is important for the superintendent to assure 
helpful contact between each school service and the classroom. In this 
endeavor competent principals in the various schools are of inestimable 
help. Group and individual conferences with assistant administrative 
personnel, advisory groups, careful records, and evaluation are some of 
the devices which have been used for pulling together the elements of 
school organization, but the personality of the superintendent still re- 
mains of vital importance. 

Instruction. Instruction is the most important of the functions of 
the superintendent. Except in the smallest systems, of course, instruc- 
tion is delegated to teachers, supervisors, and principals, but the real 
Success of any superintendent may be measured by his effectiveness in 
improving instruction. Schools were established for the education of 
children. As the educational process has become more and more com- 
plex, the organization of instruction has resulted in specialized teachers 
of all types, as well as regular teachers, supervisors, coérdinators, and 
other instructional personnel under many titles. Superintendents are 
often troubled by the fact that they can give so little time directly to 
instruction, but they are in reality giving more time than they realize. 
All of the school functions which occupy their days, and often their 
nights, are contributing indirectly to instruction by making instruc- 
tion possible. 


These functions have certain relationships. Of the four operational 
functions, instruction is the major one; personnel, business, and auxil- 
tary services are the supplementary ones. Planning is the major sys- 
tematizing function, implemented by organization, information and 
advice, and coérdination and direction. These activities are present in 
one form or another in every school system. In analyzing the adminis- 
trative process other authors have used a somewhat different organiza- 
tion of the functions of the chief administrator. Sears, in The Nature 
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FIGURE 9. Functions of the Superintendency. (From American Association 
of School Administrators, Thirtieth Yearbook, The American School Superin- 
tendency, Washington, D.C., 1952, p. 81.) i 

of the Administrative Process, discusses planning, organization, direch- 
ing, coordination, control, energizing, and responsibility for polit) 
legislation. The similarity of the functions listed from the American 
Association of School Administrators’ Yearbook with those in the mote 
academic treatment by Sears is evident. 

The eight functions of the superintendency are graphically illus 
trated in Figure 9. This representation shows the relationship between 
planning and evaluation and the ultimate Organization of the school 
system, Planning and evaluation overlie the entire figure. Organiza- 
tion provides a framework. Personnel, business, buildings and auxiliary 


1 Jesse B. Sears, The Nature of the Administrat; Graw- 
Hill Book Co., 1950, e Administrative Process, New York, Mc 
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services establish the operating conditions which serve the educative 
process. Information and advice provide a two-way sharing of knowl- 
edge and ideas with the public and the school staff. Codrdination binds 
all together so that the personnel and materials of the entire school 
system may be brought to bear on the major function of instruction. 

The key to carrying out the functions is the manner in which the 
ptinciples of span of control, delegation, and leadership are applied to 
a given situation. In general, their application to the functions will 
determine the number and nature of administrative assistants to the 
superintendent. No two situations are exactly alike, so it will be neces- 
sary to develop typical controls and delegations that might be made, 
to set out further the work and responsibility of the administrative 
and supervisory staff. 

Considered from both the practical and theoretical standpoints, the 
work and responsibility of all other administrative and supervisory 
positions are included in the responsibility of the superintendent as 
the chief administrator. Further subdividing his work beyond himself 
is only a means to getting his tasks performed. In other words, his 
assistants are his additional hands to carry out his responsibilities. No 
new responsibilities are created by having assistants, although obvi- 
ously certain specializations are obtained that could not be possessed 
by one individual. 

The position that the chief administrator retains final responsibility 
although he may delegate important functions provides an interesting 
challenge. In the chapter on organization of personnel, a principle was 
developed that when responsibility and function is delegated, authority 
must accompany the delegation. 

This principle must be maintained as the various specialties are 
assigned to assistants by the superintendent. In making these assign- 
ments, he presumably will follow this principle, but he still must be 
the one to answer to the board of education for the work of each. This, 
of course, is based upon the wnit type of school organization. The 
advantage to the superintendent in spite of the problem of responsi- 
bility is that with specialized assistants he should be able to secure 
better information and advice than he could supply as a generalist in 
the field. 
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The discussions that follow of the work and responsibility of typical 
assistants to the superintendent will follow the concept that al the 
administrative and supervisory functions in a school system, either 
small or large, are expressed in a statement of functions like that set 
out earlier in the chapter and illustrated by Figure 9. All subdivisions 
of responsibility are simply a means to an end. 


TYPICAL DELEGATIONS OF THE SUPERINTENDENT'S RESPONSIBILITY 


The philosophy and basis for the delegation of the responsibility of 
the superintendent have been emphasized, and their relationship estab- 
lished to the size of the system and the nature of the responsibilities 
that are involved. Relationships in the administrative structure have 
been discussed and illustrated by numerous charts and organizational 
patterns representing typical school systems. It remains to discuss the 
nature of the typical delegations of work and responsibility. 

An analysis of all types of administrative and supervisory organiza- 
tions reveals that no two patterns are exactly alike, and that at the 
same time there are many common titles that have come into general 
usage. The common titles or designations of responsibility will be dis- 
cussed in this section. 


THE ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENCY 


The most common form of the general delegation of the supet- 
intendent’s responsibility is to an assistant superintendent. This dele- 
gation is found either in a general form, covering the broad areas of 
the superintendent's responsibilities, or more specifically to a spe 
cialized area of responsibility. If the delegation is upon the total area 
of responsibility, it frequently places the person in a deputy relation- 
ship, while other assistants may have specific responsibilities. More 
frequently, the delegation is in respect to special areas. The following 
are some of the specific delegations to assistant superintendents found 
in typical school organizations: Instruction, Elementary Education, 
Secondary Education, Business, Curriculum, School Plant, Personnel, 
Special Services, Public Relations, Adult Education, Administration, of 
such combinations of these as Business and School Plant, Special Serv- 
ices and Adult Education. 
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Such delegations involve the responsibilities and functions of the 
area involved, subject to assignment by the superintendent, and with 
codperative and coérdinate relationships to other persons of the same 
rank. 

Job responsibilities vary from school system to school system. A 
very well-defined relationship involving an assistant superintendent 
in charge of instruction may be found in the Wilmington schools, 
where the instructional services are under the direction of an assistant 
superintendent. The following statements from the Administrative 
Organization and Functions handbook establish the job responsibility 
and the relationships that are involved. 


POSITION: ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT 
ASSIGNMENT: Chairman of educational division 
Chairman of Educational Division 
RESPONSIBILITY: In the performance of his duties as chairman of the 
educational division, the assistant superintendent is 
directly responsible to the superintendent of schools 
DUTIES: 
1. Serve as chairman of the Committee on Professional Growth and of 
the Educational Council 
2. Prepare reports and bulletins covering the entire educational program 
as desirable or as may be required by the superintendent 
Coordinate the activities of the four directors of the functional divi- 
sions, through the program of the Educational Council 
4. Plan conferences for consideration of the entire educational program 
of the city schools? 


və 


Similar developments are possible in respect to any or all of the 
Special areas that might be placed in charge of an assistant superin- 
tendent. The administrative handbooks and organizational charts of 
school systems are the best sources of information as to the manner in 
which school systems set up their respective organizations. 

A modification of this type of delegation may occur in an assign- 
ment of responsibilities by the superintendent to an administrative 
assistant, This type of assistance is frequently employed in smaller 


S Administrative Organization and Functions, Wilmington Public Schools, Board 
of Public Education in Wilmington, Delaware, February, 1952, p. 20. 
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school systems where the designation of an assistant superintendent 
is not considered justified or advisable. It is also a method used in 
large school systems to supply certain types of help to the superintend- 
ent beyond that furnished by assistant superintendents. Occasionally, 


younger administrators in the staff are given such assignments in order | 


to give them an internship type of experience and at the same time 
provide the chief administrator with needed assistance. 

The qualifications of the assistant superintendent or even the ad- 
ministrative assistant must approximate those of the chief adminis- 
trator and supplement and complement him in the specific field that is 
involved. In other words, the assistant superintendent in charge of 
instruction might well be expected to be the best-informed person in 
that area in the entire administrative and supervisory staff. Only if the 
superintendent is willing, in larger systems, to select outstanding pet 
sons in the assistant areas and seek their help and advice will he be 
successful and serve his school system well. On the other hand, the 
assistant must have a degree of loyalty and coöperation, as well as the 
specialized knowledge in his particular field, that will enable him to 
support the chief administrator and be a member of a team working 
toward the solution of the total school problem. Securing this coördina- 
tion and teamwork is one of the chief tasks of the administrator. 


THE DIRECTOR 


The next most common type of delegation of a special function is 
to the position of director in the school system. Because of the level of 
Operation in the administrative and supervisory structure, this position 
is even more common than that of the assistant superintendent. Only 
the position of ptincipal is more common in the administrative sttuc 
ture than that of director. The creation of directorships is a very cleat 
effort on the part of the superintendent to allocate specific administra- 
tive and sometimes supervisory responsibility. Typical directorships in 
school systems may be such inclusive ones as director of instructio 
director of elementary schools, or director of secondary schools. Whea 
the directorship has such broad responsibility, it has many of the chat- 
acteristics of the assistant superintendency. 

The directorship is more frequently specialized in its function. Such 
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assignments as directorships of music, art, research, physical educa- 
tion, audio-visual services, and the like may be found in medium-sized 
and large school systems. In some organizations these directorships are 
usually responsible to the superintendent, whereas in others they will 
more often be responsible to assistant superintendents. Reference to 
Figures 2 and 5 on pages 26 and 30 will illustrate this relationship. 

In most organizations the line and staff functions tend to come to- 
gether in the position of director. The delegation to him is usually 
both an administrative and a supervisory one. This creates many prob- 
lems in reference to selection of directors, the division of their time be- 
tween the two functions, and especially in connection with the tend- 
ency for the administrative function to overshadow the supervisory 
one, which has closer relationships to the improvement of instruction. 

In large organizations, efforts to overcome this problem usually 
take the form of employing staff personnel, responsible to the director, 
to serve in a supervisory capacity. This is not always possible in small 
school systems, and the administration is challenged to meet the issue 
through careful selection of personnel for the director's position, ade- 
quate job assignments, and leadership that places a premium on atten- 
tion to the problem of improving instruction. 


THE SUPERVISOR 


This position is a common one in administrative and operational 
patterns and usually carries with it a staff relationship, charged with 
the improvement of instruction. As a rule this position meets the 
criteria developed in earlier chapters for staff relationships and is prob- 
ably closest to the actual instructional situation. While the assignment 
of the supervisor may be a broad one, carrying such responsibility as 
the entire elementary or secondary instructional program, the more 
common approach is to subject areas such as music, art, physical edu- 
Cation, and industrial arts. 

The broad responsibility of improving instruction, with all its im- 
plications, is the usual function of the supervisor. This position, per- 
haps more than almost any other in the school system, requires expert- 
hess in a given field and ability to demonstrate superior teaching in 
the classroom. 
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In practice, two concepts have existed around the use of the term 
“supervisor.” In most cases it designates a person with broad super. 
visory powers, assigned to improve instruction. However, it has some- 
times been applied rather loosely to special teachers of certain subject 
matter areas, particularly those in which the classroom teacher may 
have limited proficiency, such as music, art, and physical education, 
The term “Special Teacher” is better applied to this type of personnel, 
although admittedly the lines in some school systems are so obscute 
around this problem that clear designations are difficult. 

Recently there have been efforts to develop better relationships be- 
tween supervisory personnel and the classroom teacher and to make 
the supervisory function more codperative in its nature. The term 
“supervisor,” therefore, is found less frequently in general use, al 
though the function remains. The use of such terms as “coördinator” 
and “helping teacher” is designed to remove the criticism of and ob- 
jection to the supervisory function by certain critical groups. The as 
signment of such personnel to certain schools, where they are available 
to assist principals and teachers, seems to be an emerging pattern 
Usually such personnel are drawn from the superior teacher group 
who ate well acquainted with classroom problems, having been deal- 
ing with them recently. Some school systems make it a practice t0 
rotate superior teachers in these assignments so that skill in classroom 
and pupil relationships will not be lost. Under such circumstances 
this type of personnel is protected from having to deal with administra 
tive problems such as teacher rating, promotion, and transfer, with the 
view to encouraging the classroom teacher to feel more free to 1e 
quest help. 

Supervisory staff are extremely important in the school system and 
their selection and function should have even greater care than in 
current practice. All too frequently, the supervisory staff do not have 
the opportunity they should have to influence policy making and 
planning as they relate particularly to instruction and the selection of 
personnel. To find ways and means to bring this expert help to beat 
on the total, and especially the instructional problem, is a constant 
challenge to the chief administrator. The relationship of the supe 
visory function to achieving the objectives of the school system is 50 


l 
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close that their separation is difficult. Because of this relationship the 
accomplishment of the school system objectives without some super- 
visory assistance is unlikely. 


MODIFICATIONS OF THESE DELEGATIONS 


Within the structure of the most common delegations of the super- 
intendent’s responsibility, other patterns or types of organization are 
possible. By combining functions and by establishing different lines 
of authority these basic or typical positions may serve in many differ- 
ent ways. The line of authority, where all three delegations are found, 
is from the superintendent to the assistant superintendent to the 
director and thence to the principal and teacher. The supervisor, serv- 
ing in a true staff relationship, may be responsible to the superintend- 
ent, the assistant superintendent, or the director, depending upon the 
size and organization of the school system. In many small systems 
none of the three delegations is to be found and the superintendent 
Operates directly to and through the school principal. It is to the direct 
Operation of individual schools that we will next turn our attention. 
Most numerous and in many respects the most important are those 
delegations in the administrative and supervisory pattern that have to 
do with the direct operation of individual schools. The school principal 
is the usual approach to this direct operation and his responsibility and 
function are perhaps better defined than most administrative and 
supervisory assignments. 


THE SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 


The principal, depending upon the size of the school system, may 
be directly responsible to the superintendent, to an assistant superin- 
tendent, or to a director. In the direct relationship to either the super- 
intendent or to one of his assistants the responsibility is usually a line 
one. Some school systems try to maintain the principal in a supervisory 
relationship to his school, but even in performing this function he can 
scarcely remove himself from the direct line relationship. The operat- 
ing aspect of the principal’s job is so dominant that too frequently 
this phase of his duties absorbs most ot his time and energy. Increas- 
ingly, the Ptincipal’s job is being seen in a broader relationship, and 
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the authors propose to define his functions upon this broader concep. 
tion. 

This redefinition of the principal’s function grows out of basic 
changes in the nature of education, the change in the nature of the 
instructional staff, and the wider community aspects of his service. In 
no other administrative job is the responsibility quite so direct to 
facilitate and codrdinate a good program of learning. 

Basically, of course, the general function of the principal is to pro- 
vide leadership in developing and operating the program of education, 
developed for the entire school district, and especially required by the 
neighborhood in which his school is located. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE PRINCIPAL 


It is possible to identify many duties and functions of the principal. 
For our purposes, since we are dealing with general personnel ad- 
ministration and, not the specialized work of the principal, we shall, 
at the risk of oversimplification, group his functions into four areas. 
These areas will assume varying degrees of importance and emphasis, 
depending upon whether the principal is assigned to an elementary ot 
secondary school or a combination of both. The functions, like those 
of the superintendent, will be present, however, regardless of type of 
size of school. 

No attempt is being made in this chapter to discuss in detail the 
duties of school principals. Their functions, however, will be broadly 
defined. Numerous texts, typically Duties of School Principals, by 
Jacobson, Reavis, and Logsden,’ develop the duties in greater detail. 

The functions under which we shall group the duties of the princi- 
pal are management or the executive function, organization, insirui- 
tional improvement, and school-community relations. The role of the 
principal in each of these is treated briefly in the following statements. 

The Management Function. The term itself defines and explains 
this function. As schools have increased in size, this function has as- 
sumed greater prominence. The Necessity to arrange schedules, and 
Operate services like the school lunch, textbook rental or sales, report 


° Paul B. Jacobson, W. C. Reavis, and J. D. Logsden, Duti School Printi 
pals, 2nd ed., New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1950 hen 
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ing, supervision of plant, pupil transportation, budgetary processes, 
and other management phases make insistent demands upon the prin- 
cipal’s time and are, of course, very important. How to keep this func- 
tion from absorbing a disproportionate amount of the ptincipal’s time 
is currently an administrative challenge. The increased use of clerical 
assistance, group-planning procedures, and time- and labor-saving de- 
vices in office practice are means being used to keep this function from 
usurping more time than it deserves. 

The Organization Function. Developing this phase of the princi- 
pal’s duties is not quite so easy since it involves certain philosophical 
concepts. It must be determined whether his organization is an authori- 
tarian one or one in which leadership functions in a codperative situa- 
tion. It is in the latter relationship, although it is by all odds the more 
difficult, that the principal best carries out this function. Codrdination 
of staff activities designed to help people find better ways to carry out 
their responsibilities is a challenge to the best leadership. The previous 
discussion of line and staff relationships is applicable here since it is 
beyond this type of pattern that the organization function, codpera- 
tively conceived, is carried out. In no sense is this a proposal that the 
school be organized on a laissez-faire basis. 

The Instructional Improvement Function. This function of the 
principal provides his greatest challenge for creative, stimulative 
leadership. This function breaks down into a number of activities, He 
is called upon to generate leadership in others, to serve as a consultant 
to his staff, to provide for adequate communication, to lead in curricu- 
lum activities, to guide in-service programs, to provide for evaluation 
activities, and to serve as overseer of the welfare of the entire school. 
Many of these aspects of his service will be stressed in Chapters 8 
and 9, 

The School-Community Function. The exercise of this function on 
the part of the principal grows out of the concept that the school is a 
Center of community life and interest. It implies that the school can- 
hot work effectively outside of the environment in which it exists, 
wherein other community activities are also affecting the lives of 
children and youth. The leadership challenge to the principal is also 
Present in the exercise of this function, in that very often he is the best 
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situated to offer codrdination in community activities. Studying the 
community with his staff and in coöperation with others, participating 
in its activities, fostering lay participation in the formulation of school 
policies and program, making the school through the use of its facili- 
ties a real community center, and adapting the school program to the 
community needs are means of carrying out this function. 

Delegation of the Functions of the School Principal. In large 
school systems and school organizations, it is frequently necessary to 
delegate the functions of the principal to assistants. The same princi- 
ples of delegation apply here that were developed in connection with 
the extension of the functions of the superintendent to his assistants. 
Because of the nature of the principal’s job his assistants will be in the 
fields of his functions. Because this represents essentially the develop- 
ment in the areas of elementary and secondary school administration, 
reference will be made only to typical delegations of the principal's 
functions in terms of positions. The position of assistant principal, the 
dean, the coördinator, the director (of activities in one school), the 
counselor, and the registrar are typical delegations. Each of these posi- 
tions will have certain responsibilities and functions depending upon 
the way the school or school system operates. Too little attention has 
been given to a study of responsibility and function of these positions. 
No position of assistance should be created unless its responsibilities 
and functions are adequately defined. 


DELEGATION OF ADMINISTRATIVE AND SUPERVISORY 
FUNCTIONS IN THE NONTEACHING AREAS 


The superintendent of schools who is the single executive of the 
board of education must make delegations, not only in the fields that 
have been mentioned in this chapter, but in the nonteaching areas as 
well. In large school systems, such nonteaching delegations are usually 
through assistant superintendents who have charge of functions such 
as business and school plant. In small school systems, it is frequently 
necessary to make direct delegations, The most common ones are plant 
maintenance, plant operation, pupil transportation, the area of suppl 
accounting and payroll, and others of a similar nature. Supervisory 
and directorial positions are either in existence or have to be created 
to carry out these services. 
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The relationship of these positions to the general administration 
and to subordinate administrative and supervisory positions is a service 
relationship to the educational function; therefore, it is important that 
nonteaching administrators and supervisors have their responsibilities 
and functions carefully defined. 


COORDINATION OF ADMINISTRATIVE AND SUPERVISORY STAFF 


The more complicated a staff becomes in terms of members and 
division of function, the more difficult becomes the task of codrdinating 
its activities and services. Teamwork and morale are extremely im- 
portant in this phase of personnel and the careful delineation of func- 
tion and responsibility has a major part in maintaining them. 

The principles of staff participation in policy making and planning, 
the use of sound communication processes, and the functioning of the 
chief administrator as a leader are of utmost importance. The applica- 
tion of the basic principles involving span of control, delegation, and 
leadership is vital throughout the administrative structure. 

The physical arrangement of the administrative and supervisory 
personnel offices, both internally and relative to one another, is also a 
vital factor in the codrdination process. Too frequently, administrative 
and supervisory-service offices are scattered in various buildings or 
poorly housed. This often causes lack of codrdination and retards good 
personal relations within the staff. The chief administrator, recognizing 
the importance of the teaching staff and his relations with the lay 
public, frequently neglects his administrative and supervisory family 
in his rush for time to perform all of his tasks. This group is in a posi- 
tion to make or break the chief administrator, and his attention to their 
coöperation and loyalty, through sound procedures, is of major im- 
portance to his own success and the progress of the school system. 


DETERMINING ADMINISTRATIVE AND SUPERVISORY LOADS 


Much attention has been given to determining a reasonable work 
load for teachers and other employees of the school system. Almost 
none has been given to what constitutes optimum work loads for 
administrators and supervisors, in terms of their best services and in 


relation to their health and morale. 
The principles of span of control, delegation, and leadership have 
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direct application in load determination. It has been established tha 
most administrative load problems are involved with the great variety 
of functions that are included. If an application of the span of control 
principle could be made and each administrative officer had no more 
than five to seven separate areas reporting to him, the problem of load 
would be considerably lessened. One of the responsibilities of the chief 
administrator is to know his staff so well that he can judge the breadth 
and depth of load that his assistants can carry. Some persons have the 
Capacity to carry greater loads than others and this leads to very ur 
equal assignments. Too frequently, administrators are assigned all 
they can carry, which is grossly unfair to them and the school system, 
If the reporting groups are the same in function, their number may be 
materially increased. For example, an assistant superintendent in chatge 
of elementary schools or a director in the same capacity might have all 
of the principals of elementary schools in the system reporting to him, 
The load in such circumstances might be less than that of an assistant 
superintendent in charge of business who might have only five or sik 
areas reporting to him but all representing wholly different problems 

The principle of delegation is an equally determining factor in the 
load analysis. If the delegation of tesponsibility carries with it com 
mensurate authority, the accumulation of administrative details and 
decisions at given points in the administrative structure will be greatly 
lessened and the positions of administrators made more tenable. 

An analysis of administrative function in any school system in the 
light of these principles will be very revealing. Many load problems 
are created by administrators because of their lack of knowledge of the 
essential concepts of building an administrative structure. 

The Supervisory, or staff, relationship presents a somewhat different 
problem. Load in this connection can be defined in terms of services t® 
be performed. Whether the Supervisor or coördinator deals with 25 0 
50 teachers can be determined largely by the expected services. The 
should be defined and all personnel involved, including tachers, should 
understand just what help can be extended. 

Job analysis is not a very difficult process and yet it is too infre 
quently employed in relation to determining load and services. In 
many large school systems there are personnel proficient in such 
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analysis. School systems could well practice what they preach in this 
area and determine what they are expecting, or might reasonably ex- 
pect, from their key personnel. 

Job Analysis Procedures. The field of job analysis and job descrip- 
tion in the professional field is one where much research and develop- 
ment is needed. Chapter 6, which deals with the nonteaching person- 
nel, cites numerous descriptions of positions in this category. The 
procedure for applying the process to the professional fields of teach- 
ing, supervision, or administration is essentially the same. 

The first step in the process is to determine the function to be per- 
formed in the educational organization. The second step is to organize 
the task to fit the function, including a sufficient description of the 
job. The amount of detail used should be determined by the under- 
standing that exists concerning the position. At this point, the next step 
is to project the kind of person that those responsible believe would 
best fulfill the function to be performed. Such a description amounts 
to developing specifications. Some of the specifications usually carried 
in such statements include: 


1. Personal data, such as age, sex, marital status and the like 

2. Professional preparation, such as degrees and special kinds of prepara- 
tion that may be necessary 

3. Experience, such as teaching, administrative, related types and quality 
of experience 

4. Other requirements such as cultural background, extracurricular or 
community experience, and such limitations as have been agreed are 
desirable 

5. The legal or other requirements, such as evidence of citizenship, health, 
certification, and college record 


The use of job descriptions and specifications permit both employer 
and the prospective employee to view the basis upon which the selec- 
tion for the position will be made. 

Staff morale is usually improved if job function is clearly defined 
and job specifications developed to meet them. This process of con- 
sidering both aspects of job analysis may well be a matter for wide 
staff participation. 


CHAPTER 5 
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The Work and Responsibility of the 


Teaching Personnel 
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Consideration of the work and responsibility of the teacher in the 
public school of the mid-twentieth century must be related to the 
historical development of the teaching profession, as revealed by a 
study of the history of education in both our own and other countries: 

The development of a well-defined and generally accepted concept 
of the place of the teacher in our society has been slow and in gre 
variety, since the public school system of this country is essentially 
local in its nature and, therefore, without uniformity in pattern. This 
local control on the part of communities has affected both schools and 
teachers, and has created a condition quite in contrast to that found T 
countries where education is controlled by the central government m 
respect to both curriculum and staff. 7 

The situation in our own country, in harmony with our democrati 
philosophy, has permitted a gradual development in the recognition 
of the importance and prestige of the teacher. To a great extent the 
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teacher has had to earn this status. While there are certain traditions 
that have helped, it has essentially been a matter of demonstrating 
the importance of the teaching service. Gradually, it has been recog- 
nized that the social well-being of a community or a state is inexorably 
bound to its youth and, therefore, to their relations with the teacher 
and the schools. 

In quite the same manner, it must be recognized that the welfare of 
the school system itself is primarily dependent upon the teacher. In 
more respects than one is the teacher the basic unit in the personnel 
organization of the school system. This paramount role in the educa- 
tional process on the part of the teacher develops out of the fact that 
his is the vital daily contact with the boys and girls in our schools. 
Upon his characteristics, convictions, knowledge, skill, and capacity 
to work well with others, the effectiveness of the school must ulti- 
mately depend. An understanding, therefore, of the work and responsi- 
bility of the teacher in today’s schools is of major importance in the 
personnel structure of the public schools. 

The status of the teacher, which bears directly upon his work and 
responsibility, is to a degree expressed in the legal code that has de- 
veloped in relation to the teacher's service and relationships. To con- 
sider only the laws which affect him, however, would be to citcum- 
sctibe much too narrowly what society expects of him and what he 
Sets up as his professional goals. The teacher's position, therefore, is 
an evolving one, in respect to his teaching relationships and other re- 
Sponsibilities, It is necessary, however, to analyze both of these aspects 
in considering the work and responsibility of the teacher. 


THE LEGAL STATUS OF THE TEACHER 


Authorities in the field of school law generally agree that the 
teacher is an employee of the school district, in contrast to the classifi- 
cation of public officer." This is an important factor in dealing with 
the work and responsibility of the teacher. If teachers were classified as 
public officers, they would be subject to the body of law dealing with 
public officers in general. As public employees they are particularly 


*Madaline K. Remmlein, School Law, New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1950, pp. 13-14. 
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subject to the body of law that applies to them. The position of the 
public school teacher is created directly by the legislatures of the re- 
spective states and indirectly by the state constitutions because of their 
requirements to establish and maintain public schools. 

This situation allows for a more professional development through 
statutes designed to develop the effectiveness of the teacher group. It 
also allows for protective legislation to permit teachers to carry out 
their specialized function, At the same time, they are subject to legisla- 
tion designed to assure that they carry out the will of the public gen- 
erally. 

Regardless of their exact legal status, teachers occupy a position of 
public trust and responsibility. They are entrusted with society's most 
valuable asset—the children and youth—and they have the responsi- 
bility, along with other institutions such as the home, of molding char- 
acter and citizenship. 

One of the basic legal aspects of the teaching profession is the gen- 
eral requitement of a professional certificate before employment in 
the public schools. A certificate is a license to follow a profession, and 
it is regarded as a personal privilege but not a right. Other qualifica- 
tions, usually determined by state statute and by local board of educa- 
tion policies, affect the practice of the profession of teaching. 

The other most common qualifications are citizenship, age, physical 
condition, character, and personal qualifications. Most states require 
a certificate of the proper kind as a basis for legal employment as 4 
teacher. No two states have exactly the same requirements for profes 
sional certification, and they are constantly changing. The best source 
of information available in this changing situation is the annual pub- 
lication by Woellner and Wood,” which is regarded as the outstanding 
authority in this field. 

It is not the purpose of this text to consider extensively matters of 
school law. Each state usually has a codified publication dealing with 
its school law, and the teacher is usually the subject of one of the most 
extensive chapters. Because of the autonomy of each state in the mat 
ter of public education, school administrators and teachers are urged 


R. C. Woellner and A. M. Wood, Requirements for Certification of Teachers 
and School Administrators, University of Chicago Press, revised annually. 
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to familiarize themselves with the laws that especially affect them. 

Such laws usually cover certification, appointment, contracts, tenure 
and continuing contract, salaries, resignations, leaves, retirement, rights 
of appeal, and other areas. 


LAW AFFECTING PUPIL-TEACHER RELATIONSHIPS 


One of the most important aspects of law affecting teachers is that 
having to do with pupil relationships. Two of the more common 
phases of relationship that are dealt with by law are the matter of con- 
trol of pupils’ conduct, and the teacher’s liability for pupil injury. In 
commenting upon the control of pupils, Remmlein states: 


Pupils have the responsibility of obeying the school laws and the rules 
and regulations of the state and local governing officials; they have the 
duty of submitting to the orders of their teachers and other school authori- 
ties. Failure to do so may result in corporal punishment, suspension, or 
expulsion. Corporal punishment usually falls within the scope of the 
teacher's authority; suspension and expulsion are usually within the dis- 
ctetionary powers of the school board. In the power to regulate pupils’ 
conduct, the teacher stands in loco parentis; that is, the teacher is condi- 
tionally privileged to take disciplinary steps under certain circumstances 
and for certain purposes.* 


The same author cites legal authority in respect to the position of 
the teacher with regard to disciplinary action: 


As a general rule, a school teacher, to a limited extent at least, stands 
in loco parentis to pupils under his charge, and may exercise such powers 
of control, restraint, and correction over them as may be reasonably neces- 
sary to enable him properly to perform his duties as teacher and accom- 
Plish the purposes of education, subject to such limitations and prohibi- 
tons as may be defined by legislative enactment. . . . If nothing unrea- 
Sonable is demanded, he has the right to direct how and when each pupil 
shall attend to his appropriate duties, and the manner in which a pupil 
shall demean himself. " 


*Remmlein, op. cit, p. 232. 
Corpus Juris, Brooklyn, N.Y., The American Law Book Co., vol. 56, 1932, 
M 1088, as quoted by Madaline K. Remmlein, School Law, New York, 1950, 
cGraw-Hill Book Co., p. 232. 
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Such general authority on the part of the teacher may be subject to 
state laws and regulations and the rules of local boards of education, 
Certain common-law principles in regard to the reasonableness of 
punishment, whether or not it is administered maliciously, and with 
consideration for the age and sex of pupils, are factors that must be 
observed in the exercise of the authority of the teacher. 

The extent to which a teacher is liable for injuries sustained bya 
pupil depends upon the common-law principle of negligence, to which 
the teacher is not immune because of his employment by a subdivision 
of the state, although the state is usually not liable. Some states accept 
limited liability on the part of their political subdivisions and permit 
those units to purchase liability insurance covering their employees. 

To a degree teachers are even more accountable than ordinary per- 
sons because pupils are in their care, and they have the duty of pte- 
venting injury as far as possible. The teacher is expected to exercise 
reasonable prudence in the prevention of injuries to the pupils in his 
charge and is further expected to exercise a degree of foresight in theit 
prevention. This whole issue is so complicated that teachers and ad 
ministrators are urged to familiarize themselves with the body of law 
and court decisions that affect their relationships with pupils. Addi- 
tional references in the highly specialized area of school law that will 
be helpful are listed in the bibliography. 


DEFINING THE TEACHER'S JOB 

The nature of the teacher’s job is so complicated that it defies defini- 
tion in the sense that a mechanical or clerical task may be defined. 
However, failure to define it so that the teacher, the board of education, 
and the public generally may understand its scope has led to failure a 
achieve the highest standards of professional excellence. Such defini 
tion is most effective when set up in terms of goals of the professional 
group, which are implemented by adequate professional education and 
educational administration. 

One of the characteristics of a profession is that it defines its servic 
in terms of its social function, The teaching profession is increasingly 
adopting this point of view and is thus growing in profession! 
stature. It is finding expression through its professional organizatio% 
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the National Education Association, which numbers in its membership 
more than one half of the teacher force in our country. The code of 
ethics of this organization is probably our best general definition of the 
teacher’s job; it is expressed in terms of principles, consistent with the 
earlier statement that the most effective definition of the teacher's job 
is in terms of goals. The five principles set up as the Code of Ethics of 
the National Education Association are: 


FIRST PRINCIPLE: The primary obligation of the teaching profession 
is to guide children, youth, and adults in the pursuit of knowledge and 
skills, to prepare them in the ways of democracy, and to help them to 
become happy, useful, self-supporting citizens. The ultimate strength of 
the nation lies in the social responsibility, economic competence, and 
moral strength of the individual American. 


SECOND PRINCIPLE: The members of the teaching profession share 
with parents the task of shaping each student's purposes and acts toward 
socially acceptable ends. The effectiveness of many methods of teaching is 
dependent upon codperative relationships with the home. 


THIRD PRINCIPLE: The teaching profession occupies a position of 
public trust involving not only the individual teacher’s personal conduct, 
but also the interaction of the school and the community. Education is 
most effective when these many relationships operate in a friendly, codp- 
erative, and constructive manner. 


FOURTH PRINCIPLE: The members of the teaching profession have 
inescapable obligations with respect to employment. These obligations are 
nearly always shared employer-employee responsibilities based upon mu- 
tual respect and good faith, 

FIFTH PRINCIPLE: The teaching profession is distinguished from 
many other occupations by the uniqueness and quality of the professional 
relationships among all teachers. Community support and respect are in- 
fluenced by the standards of teachers and their attitudes toward teaching 
and other teachers.’ 


_ "National Education Association, Code of Ethics, Adopted by the Representa- 
tive Assembly, Detroit, Michigan, 1952, pp. 4-8. 
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An analysis of these principles indicates that they are essentially 
concerned with a series of human relationships. Because the social 
order is constantly changing, these relationships assume different pro- 
portions from time to time. However, there are certain basic and con- 
tinuing relationships that essentially make up the work of the teacher, 
The following section will attempt to develop these relationships. In 
fact, the next two sections, which deal with the relationships and 
functions of the teacher, are the authors’ attempts to delineate further 
the work and responsibility of the teacher. 


THE RELATIONSHIPS OF THE TEACHER 


Four basic relationships are apparent in the work of the teacher, 
They ate those with (1) children, (2) parents and citizens, (3) 
administrative and supervisory staff, and (4) other school staff. These 
relationships are, of course, not isolated ones, and certain responsibili- 
ties of the teacher may involve the whole gamut of these relationships. 
For the sake of analysis, comments will be made around each of them. 


PUPIL RELATIONSHIPS 


The primary relationship of the teacher is with the children he 
teaches. The title of a public relations pamphlet, Iż Starts in the Class- 
room, has a broader application than it probably intended. This 
publication, referring essentially to public relations, suggests the basis 
for personnel relations as well, Actually, then, the teacher-pupil re- 
lationship is the alpha and omega of education. The well-known stoty 
in which James A. Garfield described a university as the master teacher 
Mark Hopkins on one end of a log and a student on the other illus- 
trates this basic concept. This relationship is very closely associated 
with the first principle of the National Education Association Code of 
Ethics, which sets out the following six points as suggestions for way’ 
of fulfilling the obligations of this principle. 

. the teacher will— 

1. Deal justly and impartially with students regardless of their physi- 
cal, mental, emotional, political, economic, social, racial, or £- 
ligious characteristics 


° National School Public Relations Association, Iż Starts in the Classroom, A 
Public Relations Handbook for Classroom Teachers, Washington, D.C., 1951. 
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2. Recognize the differences among students and seek to meet their 
individual needs 

3. Encourage students to formulate and work for high individual 
goals in the development of their physical, intellectual, creative, 
and spiritual endowments 

4, Aid students to develop an understanding and appreciation not 
only of opportunities and benefits of American democracy, but 
also of their obligations to it 

5. Respect the right of every student to have confidential information 
about himself withheld except when its release is to authorized 
agencies or is required by law 

6. Accept no remuneration for tutoring except in accordance with 
approved policies of the governing board’ 


A study of the pupil-teacher relationships which grow out of the 
philosophy of education being followed by a school system is, of 
course, a more effective way to determine what these relationships 
should and will be in a given situation. Adequate relationships with 
pupils is one of the most significant factors in teaching success, Teach- 
ers are entitled to understand the expectations of a school system in 
regard to this aspect of their work. 


PARENT AND CITIZEN RELATIONSHIP 


There is a direct correlation between effective teacher relations with 
children and their parents. Studies have revealed the same concerns by 
both groups in relation to a given school situation. Therefore, sound 
and effective parent relations have as their basis adequate pupil rela- 
tions, 

The second principle of the National Education Association Code 
of Ethics deals basically with this problem. The following points are 
fundamental in fulfilling the obligations of this relationship: 


« the teacher will— 
1. Respect the basic responsibility of parents for their children 
2. Seek to establish friendly and codperative relationships with the 
home 


; 1 National Education Association, Code of Ethics, Adopted by the Representa- 
tive Assembly, Detroit, Michigan, 1952, p. 4. 
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3. Help to increase the student’s confidence in his own home and 
avoid disparaging remarks which might undermine that confi- 
dence 

4, Provide parents with information that will serve the best interests 
of their children, and be discreet with information received from 
parents 

5. Keep parents informed about the progress of their children as 
interpreted in terms of the purposes of the school? 


Relationships with citizens who are not parents with children in 
school should be governed by sound human relationships in which the 
teacher recognizes this group as supporters of the school, possessing 
citizenship responsibility and interest. This group is too frequently 
ignored. Because of the absence of easy channels of communication 
with this group (such as the children in school provide with the parent 
group), the process of communication should receive particular stress. 

The third principle of the National Education Association Code of 
Ethics bears directly upon the teacher's general relationship to the 
public, which involves both the parents and those who do not have 
children in school. In fulfilling this principle of the code, 


. the teacher will— 

1. Adhere to any reasonable pattern of behavior accepted by the 
community for professional persons 

2. Perform the duties of Citizenship, and participate in community 
activities with due consideration for his obligations to his students, 
his family, and himself 

3. Discuss controversial issues from an objective point of view, 
thereby keeping his class free from partisan opinions 

4. Recognize that the public schools belong to the people of the 
community, encourage lay participation in shaping the purposes 
of the school, and strive to keep the public informed of the edu 
cational program which is being provided 

5. Respect the community in which he is employed and be loyal to 
the school system, community, state, and nation 

6. Work to improve education in the community and to strengthen 
the community's moral, spiritual, and intellectual life? 


8 Ibid, p. 5. 
? Ibid., p. 6. 
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The growing participation on the part of citizens in the affairs of 
their public schools during the past few years should be welcomed by 
educators. By this process better community support and a partnership 
in meeting educational problems should be encouraged. One of the 
interesting developments in this field is the work of the National 
Citizens Commission for the Public Schools. Supported by the Carne- 
gie Corporation, the General Education Board, the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education, the New York Community Trust, and the 
Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, this organization has stimulated lay in- 
terest to the point where thousands of lay committees are at work 
throughout the country. Their pamphlet entitled How Can We Help 
Get Better Schools? describes their philosophy and procedure for the 
reader, 


RELATIONSHIPS OF THE TEACHER WITH ADMINISTRATIVE AND 
SUPERVISORY STAFF 


Tt would appear that this area of relationship should be well defined 
and have, in the light of the professional development in education, 
clearly defined and accepted patterns. Actually, this is not the case, 
and no area of relationship on the part of either the teacher or the 
administrative and supervisory staff deserves more attention. 

The history of these relationships is a factor in the present situation. 
The earlier pattern of administrative and supervisory relations with 
the teaching staff was one of paternalism and domination. As the 
teacher group has become better educated and has developed more 
professional initiative, this pattern has become both intolerable and 
Inconsistent with the goal of obtaining effective results from the teach- 
ing force, 

Currently, the profession is in the process of evolving what amounts 
to new concepts and understandings based upon democratic principles. 
The earlier chapters in this text have emphasized means and methods 
that contribute to this development. The previously expressed opinion 
On the part of the authors, that increasingly the relationships should 

€ those of colleagues working together but fully recognizing the work 


k 10 National Citizens Commission for the Public Schools, How Can We Help Get 
etter Schools? New York, 1952. 
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and responsibilities of each other, has a direct application to the rela- 
tionship problem being discussed in this section. 

The National Education Association Code of Ethics in its fourth 
principle emphasizes some of the issues involved in teacher-adminis- 
trative and supervisory staff relationships. 


. . . the teacher will— 


Up 
Pa 


10. 


11. 


T2 


Conduct professional business through the proper channels 
Refrain from discussing confidential and official information 
with unauthorized persons 


. Apply for employment on the basis of competence only, and 


avoid asking for a specific position known to be filled by another 
teacher 


. Seek employment in a professional manner, avoiding such prac- 


tices as the indiscriminate distribution of applications 


. Refuse to accept a position when the vacancy has been created 


through unprofessional activity or pending controversy ovet 
professional policy or the application of unjust personnel prac 
tices and procedures 

Adhere to the conditions of a contract until service thereundet 
has been performed, the contract has been terminated by mutual 
consent, or the contract has otherwise been legally terminated 


. Give and expect due notice before a change of position is to be 


made 


. Be fair in all recommendations that are given concerning the 


work of other teachers 


. Accept no compensation from producers of instructional supplies 


when one’s recommendations affect the local purchase of use of 
such teaching aids 

Engage in no gainful employment, outside of his contract, where 
the employment affects adversely his professional status of 1 
pairs his standing with students, associates, and the communi) 
Cooperate in the development of school policies and assume ones 
professional obligations thereby incurred ; 
Accept one’s obligation to the employing board for maintainitt 
a professional level of service 


In no phase of relationship that has been discussed should mutuali 
of interests and respect for each other be greater factors. Clearly, rel 
11 National Education Association, op. cit., pp. 7-8. 
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tionships on the part of the teachers will be determined largely by 
the leadership aspects of the administrative and supervisory service. 
Coéperation in maintaining sound relationships by the groups under 
discussion is clearly a two-way street. 


RELATIONSHIPS WITH OTHER MEMBERS OF THE SCHOOL STAFF 


This set of relationships on the part of the teacher involves other 
teachers and members of the nonteaching staff. The teacher's ability 
to work with this group, as well as the other groups that have been 
discussed, is a significant factor in his success. Increasingly, teaching is 
a “team game” where staff works together in policy making and plan- 
ning as well as execution. Unless relationships are maintained at a 
high professional level, the chances for success on the part of the 
individual and the group are materially reduced. 

The fifth principle of the National Education Association Code of 
Ethics bears directly on this problem. In fulfilling the obligations of 
this principle, 


. the teacher will— 

1. Deal with other members of the profession in the same manner 
as he himself wishes to be treated 

2. Stand by other teachers who have acted on his behalf and at his 
request 

3. Speak constructively of other teachers, but report honestly to re- 
sponsible persons in matters involving the welfare of students, the 
school system and the profession 

4. Maintain active membership in professional organizations and, 
through participation, strive to attain the objectives that justify 
such organized groups 

5. Seek to make professional growth continuous by such procedures 
as study, research, travel, conferences, and attendance at profes- 
sional meetings 

6. Make the teaching profession so attractive in ideals and practices 
that sincere and able young people will want to enter it’? 


Coéperation with the nonteaching personnel is important in ful- 
filling the teacher's responsibility. This involves respecting the services 


" Ibid., p. 8, 
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of others who do not teach. Understandings with the clerk, the school 
custodian, the school nurse, and even the school bus driver, are factor 
in the multirelationship job of the teacher. Such matters are becoming 
increasingly important in welfare and in maintaining coöperation in 
respect to salary issues, retirement, employment, and dismissal policies 
These problems which come to a head in the functioning of organize 
tions within a system, have their ultimate basis for solution in the 
human relationships of individuals working in the various jobs in the 
system. 


THE FOURFOLD NATURE OF THE TEACHER'S JOB 


The relationships discussed in the previous section must find ex 
pression in the actual job performance which the authors are project 
ing as a fourfold task. In practice, these tasks actually merge in te 
teaching responsibility, but for purposes of analysis they are being 
discussed as separate responsibilities. 

During the past half-century, the shift in thinking concerning edi 
cational method has been from “techniques of presenting content’ 0 
“directing the learning of the child.” This shift of emphasis is having 
a tremendous effect upon the nature of the teacher’s job. The nt 
emphasis is consistent with the authors’ concept of the fourfold natutt 
of the teacher's task. The four points that will be discussed ate: (1) 
teaching, or the instructional process; (2) the guidance function; (3) 
the school and community citizenship responsibility; and (A) patti 
pation in policy making and planning in the school system. 


THE TEACHING RESPONSIBILITY 


The basic responsibility of the teacher is directing the learning ° 
the child. This process will vary from school system to school syst” 
and will depend upon the educational philosophy of the teacher # 
the school system, and the learning situation in which the process t 
place, While much of the teacher’s academic and professional prep 
tion is directed toward obtaining proficiency in this process, itis 
a problem area and one in which perfection is sought but nevet wol 
achieved, even by the master teacher. It is difficult to separate the tent 
ing process from the guidance function, and it is not desirable in act 
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practice. This is well illustrated in the following paragraph quoted 
from the Forty-Ninth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study 
of Education: 


The problem of instruction is now conceived to be essentially one of 
how to guide, direct, and evaluate the learning of children and youth so 
that the attainment of socially approved behavior patterns is assured. It 
is the task of the school, first, to assay society's needs and to define the 
kinds of behavior which children and youth must exemplify for effective 
living in the American democracy. Second, the school must select the 
curriculum content and the activities which will, as they are experienced 
by pupils, assure the attainment of the requisite standards of behavior. 
Third, the school must skilfully organize instructional and activity pro- 
grams and cause children to so interact with them that the new behavior 
patterns will emerge. Fourth, the school must evaluate this behavior with 
respect to the school’s original objectives and repattern its procedures if 
the behavior is found wanting. 


This statement, which expresses very well the authors’ point of 
view, refers to the school itself, but of course involves the work of the 
individual teacher. It is in the process of meeting this group responsi- 
bility that the relationships previously discussed become so important. 

The public schools currently are undergoing serious criticism con- 
cerning the effectiveness of the teaching process, particularly as it 
pertains to the so called “fundamentals.” Such criticism has most fre- 
quently grown out of lack of understanding of the goals and philoso- 
phy of modern education and the manner in which the school is seek- 
ing to accomplish its purposes, which include more effective teaching 
of the “fundamentals.” 

This section of the text in no respect is attempting to duplicate texts 
in the fields of methodology of teaching. Only a general overall con- 
cept and definition of the teaching responsibility is being undertaken. 


THE GUIDANCE FUNCTION 


Many aspects of the learning situation depend upon something 
beyond the skill required to direct the Jearning of the child. The func- 


18 G, Lester Anderson, “Instruction,” Learning and Instruction, Forty-Ninth Year- 
book of the National Society for the Study of Education, part I, The University of 
Chicago Press, 1950, p. 2. 
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tion of the teacher to create the “climate” in which learning can take 
place is an oversimplification of his guidance function. It involves 
understanding the process of human growth and development; the 
psychology of behavior; the mental health of pupils; the processes 
involved in recognizing and meeting the individual needs of children; 
and the ability to “team” with others including the parents, other 
teachers and administrators, specialists, and consultants available for 
special services. 

Reference to the paragraph previously quoted from Learning and 
Instruction will indicate the close relationship between the instruc 
tional and guidance programs. In no greater respect is this section to 
be devoted to a study of guidance techniques than was the previous one 
on methodology. It should be recognized, however, that the guidance 
field is increasingly contributing to the improvement of the instruc- 
tional process. The master teacher is one who merges the instruction 
and guidance functions in such a manner that the maximum learning 
efficiency is achieved, 


SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY CITIZENSHIP 


Every teacher is a teacher of citizenship. This is one aspect of the 
teacher's job that develops whether by purpose or accident. It is none- 
theless, one of his primary responsibilities, particularly in our demo- 
cratic society. The relationship between the broad concept of citizen- 
ship and character is apparent. The teacher cannot, therefore, hold 
high standards of citizenship, and practice them himself as well 4 
inspire others to do so, without developing basic character and idealism 
in his pupils. Frequently the teacher is called upon to emphasize these 
attributes in the face of local and national frustrations. This, in 20 
sense, reduces their importance, Surveys record that parents prie 
character as an end of education. This being true, one of the best ways 
to achieve community Support is through emphasizing, as a part 0 
the teacher's job, citizenship and character education. Their relation- 
ship to the functions of instruction and guidance are so involved that 
as previously stated, the master teacher merges all three into purpose 
ful activities and experiences for his pupils. Frequently, the community 


is his laboratory for all three phases of his responsibility. 
14 Supra. 
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Too frequently, particularly at the secondary school level, teachers 
of subjects other than those that bear directly upon citizenship ignore 
their responsibilities in this important field. Until al} teachers recognize 
their responsibility as teachers and examples of citizenship and charac- 
ter, the effectiveness of the teaching profession will be less than it 
should be, and the degree of respect in which it is held by the public 
generally will be such as to reduce the public support of the profession 
and the schools. ' 

This aspect of the teacher’s job cannot be separated from his adult 
citizenship. By carrying his equal proportion of citizenship responsibili- 
ties in the community and by being well informed and courageous 
enough to support a constructive point of view, he will demonstrate 
good citizenship as well as teach it. 


PARTICIPATION IN POLICY MAKING AND PLANNING 


The fourth phase of the teacher’s job is his responsibility for par- 
ticipation in policy making and planning in his profession, in the 
school system that employs him, and directly or indirectly in the state 
and national phases of public education. 

This important phase of teacher responsibility has numerous aspects. 
Too frequently, it is considered as limited to participation in aspects 
of local school administration. A more complete analysis of this par- 
ticipation is contained in Schools and Our Democratic Society, which 
develops the relationship under the following headings: 


1. Promoting public understanding of education 
2. Developing local policies and programs 
3. Influencing state educational policy” 


The potential effect of more than a million teachers, Operating as 
individuals and as an organized profession, upon educational policies 
and practices at the local, state, and national levels is beyond imagina- 
tion, To date, this potential has been only fractionally obtained. 

The process of participation in policy making and planning has 
been developed in Part I of this text. The emphasis in the text so far 
has been to encourage school administrators to use this process. The 


N EM. H. Willing et al, Schools and Our Democratic Society, Harper & Brothers, 
ew York, 1951, pp. 259-278. 
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two-way-street idea also previously expressed places equal responsibil- 
ity upon the teacher to be an intelligent “participator.” The effect of 
the growth of the participatory process upon the teacher is developed 
in the next section. 


THE PARTICIPATORY PROCESS AND THE QUALIFICATIONS 
OF THE TEACHER 


The responsibility on the part of the teacher to be an “intelligent 
participator” has created a new kind of demand for teacher qualifica- 
tions, In contrast to the teacher whose education was confined to a 
few methods courses, and whose interests were limited wholly to the 
four walls of his own classroom, today’s teachers are expected to par- 
ticipate intelligently, to be broadly educated, and to understand the 
underlying purposes of public education and its processes. A knowl- 
edge of group processes and ability to work with others are factors, too, 
that involve the participatory procedures. Awareness of educational 
issues at the local, state, and national levels that comes from wide 
reading, and membership and participation in professional organiza- 
tions will contribute to the ability to be an intelligent participant. 

The previously expressed point of view that the educational staff 
should work together as colleagues, each recognizing his responsibility, 
is very closely associated with this entire point of view. The relation- 
ship suggested is a challenge to both teachers and administrators in 
that a level of leadership on the part of each must be exceptionally 
high if they are to be productive of the best results. 


ORGANIZATIONS AND THE TEACHER’S JOB 


One of the characteristics of the past quarter-century in all profes- 
sional, business, and labor groups has been that of developing organi- 
zations to further their interests and welfare. Although organizations 
for teachers and educators are older than the quarter-century referred 
to—the National Education Association, for example, having been 
founded in 1857—the extensive development that has characterized 
all groups has taken place in the educational profession in the rela- 
tively recent period. Two factors have caused this development: (1) 
the actual competition that has grown up through the general growth 
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of all groups and (2) the increased professional unity of the teaching 
profession. 

The problem of this section of the text is not to discuss professional 
organizations generally, but to assess their effect upon the work of the 
teacher. A fair view of the situation indicates that both positive and 
negative effects upon the work of the teacher have been experienced. 
To determine these effects it is necessary to examine the goals of and 
purposes of teacher organization. In the main, organizations have 
been concerned with professional growth and welfare factors. Where- 
ever the professional growth aspects have remained in the ascendency, 
the organizations have in the main had positive effects on the work of 
the teacher. Wherever the welfare aspects have dominated the organi- 
zation, frequently the teacher has taken a limited view of his responsi- 
bilities, with the resulting negative effect. It in nowise follows that a 
professional organization may not also have welfare goals. It is when 
these goals limit the activities of the teacher in respect to his energy 
and effort or total job concept that the negative effect will be noted. 
If teachers and other educational employees aspire to professional 
Status, they will have to see to it that their organizations do not lose 
sight of the general welfare aspect of their work. It is difficult to con- 
ceive that a profession should deal in a work week of a certain number 
of hours or that the welfare of children should be adversely affected 
through an unusual division of labor dictated by an organization. On 
the other hand, to have as goals such principles as those previously 
quoted as the Code of Ethics of the National Education Association is 
to obtain a standard of service that will fully justify the application 
of the term “profession” to teaching and other educational positions 
in the public schools. 

A further treatment of the broader aspects of the problems sug- 
8ested in this section will be found in Chapter 14. 


COMMUNITY RESPONSIBILITIES AND THE TEACHER'S JOB 


The fact that the teacher is a public employee, coupled with the 
nature of his job, creates a situation where certain community re- 
Sponsibilities on his part are inevitable. Distinguishing between those 
that are a part of his job and those that naturally accrue to him as an 
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adult citizen is another matter. This section is concerned with both, 
since on the one hand the teacher aspires to the rights of adult citizen- 
ship, and on the other the ethics of his profession make him responsi- 
ble for a reasonable load of community activities. 

The nature and extent of his activities have never been defined, and 
they vary from community to community and from individual to 
individual, Some communities demand wide activity on the part of 
their educational staff, while others consider the classroom job suffi- 
cient. In some cases, individuals take no part in community activities, 
while others go to such an extreme that their regular teaching assign- 
ment is neglected. Extremes in either case appear to be undesirable. 
On the other hand, participation to the extent of being familiar with 
the community in which one works, and to the end that the public 
may observe that he is carrying his share of the adult citizenship load, 
usually reacts favorably upon the individual and the school system. 

One factor that must constantly be kept in view is that teaching 
and other educational jobs are demanding in themselves and that they 
use up much physical and mental energy. A community or school 
system is shortsighted which allows the total load of classroom and 
community duties to be so heavy that neither is done efficiently. 

One of the community telationship factors that has not been fully 
met is the fact that the teacher’s job is of nine to ten months duration. 
While it is true that college attendance and other activities frequently 
occupy the remainder of the year, the public is not fully aware of this 
use of the teacher’s time. This problem is clearly associated with the 
matter of community responsibility and the teacher’s job. Part of the 
solution may be a more extensive use of the teacher, upon a salaried 
basis, the year around. 


FREEDOM TO TEACH AND THE TEACHER’S JOB 


No examination of the work and responsibility of the teacher would 
be complete without some attention to the problem of his freedom t0 
teach and learn. An examination of the broader phases of academic 
freedom will occur in Chapter 13. However, the teachet’s responsibil: 
ity to teach all the facts related to a significant issue that is under study 
is just as demanding upon him as the necessity to teach any other 
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fundamental in the school curriculum. To present in the classroom, at 
appropriate age levels, all matters important enough to be in con- 
troversy among the American people, is a part of his job and a double 
responsibility because he is both a citizen and a teacher. This in nowise 
infers that partisanship or sectarian advocacy should have any part in 
his teaching; rather, his responsibility is helping his pupils learn how 
to think and not what to think. One of the ptincipal issues in our 
country today is the fear on the part of teachers of dealing with con- 
troversial issues. Partly this grows out of community attitudes which 
in some cases would militate against the teacher should he attempt to 
teach how to think about controversial issues, and on the other hand, 
it grows out of weaknesses on the part of the profession itself. Lack of 
professional background for handling the problem of teaching about 
controversial issues, and the matter of courage and willingness to take 
the job risks involved, complicate this entire issue. 

The future of democratic education, and consequently the future of 
our democracy, depends upon the teacher’s exercise of this aspect of 
his responsibility. Too long have we regarded the issue as being 
whether or not we should deal with controversial problems in the 
classroom. It must now be considered as part of the teacher’s responsi- 
bility to do so. 


CHAPTER 6 


The Work and Responsibility 


of the Nonteaching Personnel 


An examination of the educational literature reveals only limited 
and somewhat sketchy attention to the nearly one-half million public 
school employees who make up the group known as the nonteaching 
personnel. Because this force is outside the professional education 
group, it has received entirely too little consideration. The nonteach- 
ing personnel warrant careful attention for two reasons: first, because 
of the important service they render, and second, their importance 1 
relation to the efficient functioning of the school organization itself. 
The space and attention that is being given to the group in this text 
is also admittedly inadequate. There is no area of administration where 
research is needed so badly. 


THE FUNCTION AND CLASSIFICATION OF THE 
NONTEACHING PERSONNEL 
The function of the nonteaching personnel is, broadly stated, the 


performance of the services other than teaching, administration, a0! 
102 
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supervision that are necessary to the operation and maintenance of the 
school system. Terminology in this area is somewhat conflicting and 
confusing. It is more understandable when broken down to the more 
specific services included in the general categories already mentioned. 
Five types of services will be used as the basis for the discussion which 
follows. While this organization is a defensible one, it will not always 
coincide with that used in certain school systems that may be affected 
by local school board policies, city-wide civil service regulations, and 
numerous licensing requirements that may affect employment. The five 
groups are: the clerical employees; the operating employees; the main- 
tenance employees; the service employees; and a group of employees 
that have certain professional qualifications, but who do not teach 
or serve in an administrative or supervisory capacity. 


THE JOB CLASSIFICATION PLAN IN RELATION 
TO THE NONTEACHING PERSONNEL 


Increasingly, the public school administrators are recognizing the 
importance of developing a sound base for the administration of the 
nonteaching personnel. A job classification system, in school systems 
employing a number of personnel in the nonteaching field, seems to 
offer the best promise of bringing order into a personnel field that has 
been characterized by considerable chaos. The following statement, 
telating to the job classification approach to the problem of school 
administration, suggests the general nature of the suggested plan. 

A complete classification of non-teaching positions, which indicates 
duties and qualifications for each class of positions should be made and 
kept up to date. Such a plan involves: 

a A personnel classification which includes all non-teaching personnel 
has been authorized by the board of education 
b. Gradation of positions within each general type of service is such as to 
offer a basis for promotion 
. The general nature of the duties expected of each class of positions is 


defined in the classifications 
d. Minimum educational and personal qualifications and special training 
fequirements for appointments to each class of positions are stated 
Provision is made for periodic reviews of the classification plan and 


for reclassification of positions 


a 


= 
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f. The relationship of temporary workers and pupil assistants to the classi- 
fied service is clearly defined* 


These points suggest that a classification plan is a systematic at- 
rangement of things into groups or categories based upon some definite 
scheme. A careful study of the various jobs is necessary to such a 
classification. The United States Civil Service Commission and many 
of the larger businesses and industries have made great progress in 
this field and have much to offer the student of school administration 
as he studies his local problem. The United States Employment 
Service has prepared a Dictionary of Occupational Titles that will be 
helpful in classifying clerical positions. 

The job classification plan is a tool in personnel administration and 
is of no importance unless it serves as a practical instrument to be 
used to an advantage to the school system and its employees. 

The principal uses of a job classification plan are: 


Determines a uniform job terminology 

- Becomes a basis for recruiting and selecting new employees 

. Sets up promotion and transfer procedures 

. Functions in evaluation and in-service training programs 

- Becomes the basis for salary schedule considerations 

. Contributes to the organization through classification of relationships 
- Makes it possible to provide orderly accounting and budgeting 

. Promotes good employee relations and efficiency 


PNAWRWNE 


The use of the job classification technique is a rather specialized 
one, and the student is advised to pursue its implications quite 
thoroughly, and to secure specialized and experienced help if a cot- 
siderable task of planning for and carrying out a classification plan § 
anticipated. The emphasis in this text is that job classification and job 
description procedures should be used. Numerous references in the 
bibliography, especially the studies by Roelfs, cover more specifically 


* Hazel Davis, Personnel Administration in Three Non-T. aching Services of the 
Public Schools, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Universit): 
New York, 1939, p. 75. 

*United States Employment Service, Dictionary of Occupational Titles, Pit 
pared by the Division of Occupational Analysis, United States Employment Servii 
Washington, D.C., Government Printing Office, 1949. 
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the various steps and details involved in incorporating such a plan 
into the personnel program of a school system. 

The legal bases for classifying the nonteaching personnel vary 
widely in the various school districts of the United States. Generally, 
the board of education policy is the principal element of control. In 
the larger cities, the legal controls are especially varied. In a survey of 
cities over 200,000 in population in the United States, Roelfs found 
the following distribution of controls: 


Board of education policy 24 systems 
State constitution or general statutes 7 systems 
City charter or municipal ordinance 4 systems 
State law and city charter 12 systems 
Special state legislation 1 system 
Federal civil service 1 system” 


This variation suggests that a study of the controls as they affect 
a given situation is the point of beginning in setting up a job classi- 
fication plan. It may develop that these controls have different applica- 
tion to the various types of nonteaching personnel. Such basic informa- 
tion should be available to the school administrator as he considers 
the problem, 

In the administration of the nonteaching personnel there are five 
areas or aspects to be considered. They are: (1) the services to be per- 
formed; (2) the process of selection, which also involves the qualifi- 
Cations; (3) the classification and job descriptions; (4) in-service 
training; and (5) matters of salary, working hours, vacation, and other 
Welfare considerations, Because the various groups in the nonteaching 
personnel vary greatly in education, specialized training, experience, 
Organization, and general interests, it will be necessary to discuss the 
first four areas set out earlier in this chapter as they apply to each. 
The welfare factors such as insurance, sick leave, and retirement will 

Covered in a single discussion in Chapter 11, since they usually 


apply in the same fashion to all employees, especially nonteaching 
Ones, 


L ‘R, M. Roelfs, “Job Classification Procedures for Non-Certificated Positions in 
arge City School Systems,” University of Colorado, Doctoral Thesis, 1951, p. 284, 
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THE CLERICAL PERSONNEL 


The size of the staff for clerical services, like that of the administra. 
tive and supervisory staff, varies with the size of the school system, 
Typically, it ranges from the situation in the small school system, 
where one clerk or secretary may do all the clerical services that are 
provided, to an elaborately organized staff in the large city school 
system. There is no rule of thumb, although there has been some 
research not entirely conclusive, by which the size of the clerical staff 
can be determined in relation to school enrollment. Some school 
systems provide adequately for clerical assistance, on the theory that | 
it frees the professional personnel for more constructive services. This 
point of view—that clerical services should be used for routine tasks 
so that the educational staff will be free to do a better professional job 
—seems sound. 

Some school systems, particularly the great mass of small and rural 
schools, provide almost no clerical services for the teaching and supet- 
visory staff and only very limited help to the general administrator. 
Even in some very large and apparently well-organized systems, the 
clerical load falls heavily upon the principals of schools and the 
teaching staff. This grows out of the fact that the burden of clerical 
work has been allowed to develop without proper examination of the 
function it serves. It indicates a lack of clearly defined policies relative 
to clerical services and to the duties of the teaching and supervisory 
personnel. A check of the size of clerical staff in the medium-to-large 
school systems indicates that this group of employees make up from 
7 to 10 percent of the total staff. 


CLASSIFICATION AND ORGANIZATION 


No two school systems have exactly the same classification plan fot 
clerical employees. Like the administrative function, the clerical on 
exists in every school system, no matter how many employees there 
are or who performs the services. It is largely a matter of degree and 
amount, depending upon the size of the organization and the willing 
ness of those in charge to delegate clerical functions to clerical €™ 


ployees. 
The following organization is suggested, with the view of listing the 
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wide variety of services to be performed. Only in a fairly large school 
system would there be such specialization; at the other extreme, it is 
possible that only a few persons would carry out most of the activities 
that are listed. It is recognized that there are other miscellaneous em- 
ployees in some school systems, such as internal auditors, bookkeepers, 
and purchasing assistants, who have some clerical functions but per- 
form tasks not essentially clerical. These have been consciously omitted 
from this list, and will be treated later in the chapter. 


TYPES OF CLERICAL SERVICE 
1, Secretarial 
A. Secretaries with assignments to a specific person or officer 
B. Secretaries with a more general assignment 
C. General stenographic help 
2 Clerical—general 
A. Receptionists 
B. Typists and transcribers 
C. File clerks 
D. General office clerks in principal’s office 
3, Cletical—special 
A. Attendance clerks 
B. Record clerks 
Ç: Receiving and paying clerks 
D: Inventory clerks 
4, Machine Operators 
A. General business machines 
B. I.B.M. 
C. Intercommunication system and telephone 
D: Duplicators 


A classification system of this type has several functions. It permits 
Specific job specialization and description as a basis of employment, 
'ypes of in-service training fitted to needs, an opportunity to fit salaries 
tO responsibilities, a system allowing for promotions, and services fitted 
to the widely varying needs of the school system. 


DETERMINING THE SERVICES OF CLERICAL PERSONNEL 


In general, the size of the school system and the point of view of 
me employing officers will largely determine the services performed 
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by clerical personnel. If the school system is large enough to need a 
variety of services, and if it is believed that the professional staff and 
other more highly paid and specialized personnel should be relieved, 
as far as possible, from details to carry out their tasks at a high level, 
the needs for the clerical staff will be apparent. Their services will 
need to be determined, however, with considerable care. Clerical 
services should be clearly distinguished from those that the professional 
staff performs, and their services should be within their scope of assign- 
ment and qualifications. 

It is important, too, to have some adequate basis for assignments. 
Given the opportunity, almost every administrative and supervisory 
staff member will legitimately seek secretarial help. In some cases, in- 
dividual assignments are not justified, and some plan to use dictating 
machines and stenographic pools will save considerable money and 
improve efficiency. Differences of opinion exist even among specialists 
in secretarial and clerical management on this issue. Since it is ass0- 
ciated with morale factors, the final plan should be used only after 
careful study and policy determination. 

The services of an office manager who is skilled at determining 
work loads, judging efficiency, directing simple types of in-service 
training, and organizing the clerical staff will pay big dividends in an 
organization of a size that will justify it. Generally speaking, profes: 
sionally trained personnel in education do not do an outstanding job 
in managing clerical personnel. If the employment in a given office of 
building exceeds ten to twelve persons, one person might very well be 
assigned to give part or all of his time to the office-management té- 
sponsibility. The problem of dual supervision may develop if such @ 
plan is used. Policy will need to be clearly established as to the re- 
sponsibilty of the office manager and his relationship to the profes 
sional personnel using the clerical staff. School systems with highly 
specialized departments of vocational training or commercial educt 
tion may be able to afford the administrator specialized help and at- 
vice in this area, Later on, the experience of this group will be ea 
phasized in relation to in-service training. k: 

The outline of types of clerical service suggest the range of activi 
in the clerical services. It would be useless to try to describe each, sine 
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it would not be applicable from one system to another. A method of 
job descriptions in a particular school system will be suggested in a 
later section, as a means of determining what each clerical worker 
should do. It is not meant to be inferred that the clerical services are 
jobs that can be exactly prescribed, and that they require persons with 
only routine skills but little imagination and initiative. Such is not the 
case, Particularly, in much of the secretarial work, in meeting the pub- 
lic, and in semiprofessional tasks, one finds some of the most vital 
jobs in the entire school system—fully as important as the professional 
ones. Key clerical persons in the school system are especially those who 
serve in a secretarial capacity to the superintendent, his immediate 
assistants, and as secretary-clerks to principals of buildings. From the 
standpoint of both efficiency of operation and public relations, these 
positions should be filled with the greatest care, and the jobs should 
be classified so that they can be salaried to attract and hold outstanding 
personnel. 


SELECTION AND QUALIFICATIONS 


The employment of all personnel in the school system should be 
done with equal care. The usual process of employment is through 
Some central office in the school system. It may be the superintendent’s 
office or that of one of his assistants in charge of personnel. Certain 
basic personal data should be accumulated about each prospect for 
employment—his skills, his background of education and work ex- 
perience, and any other data, including adequate references collected 
by the school system itself, that bear upon his fitness for employment. 

Usually the school system will have determined certain basic skills 
Which are desired and have specific policies against which the applicant 
may be checked. Such factors as age, experience, sex, health, and mor- 
als will serve as a further basis of evaluation, and will permit final 
selection upon the basis of specific qualifications for the job to be 
filled. The importance of having data already collected upon appli- 
cants and prospects for positions is apparent, since the process that has 
been Suggested is time-consuming and frequently jobs need to be 
filled promptly, 

One of the principal bases for employment is the interview with the 
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' prospective employee. The interview can best be conducted after the 
data concerning the applicant has been collected. The interview may 
be with one or more persons concerned with the employment. As fat 
as possible, it should be with some central employee of the school 
system to assure some uniformity in employment practice, and by the 
professional employee to whom the person would be assigned, if em- 
ployed. For example, the secretary-clerk in the principal's office should 
be interviewed by the superintendent, or his assistant, and the principal 
in whose building the vacancy exists. Generally, this practice will im- 
prove morale and secure better service. 

Certain characteristics seem unusually important in hiring clerical 
personnel for the school. Because of their relationship to children and 
the public generally, as well as to the professional personnel, theif 
general educational level, personality, character, health, and ability to 
work with people, in addition to their skills, need to be considered. 

It is important that the superintendent should impress the board 
of education with the importance of employment in this area and 
should indicate the care and consideration that has gone into the 
recommendations for filling clerical positions. Such a procedure will 
aid in keeping the employment on a high level, where qualifications 
and the job to be filled are matters of prime consideration. 


JOB DESCRIPTION AND CLASSIFICATION 


In perhaps no other area of school employment can job descrip: 
tions and a classification plan be developed so extensively and su 
cessfully. It is possible, actually, to describe the functions to be per 
formed in most of the clerical positions and to determine the requisite 
skills that are necessary to fulfill them. That being the case, it follows 
that this is a logical procedure to use, in both employment and classi 
cation. Matters of pay and promotion can be readily associated with 
such a procedure, 

In spite of the presence of departments of business education and 
vocational training in school systems, they have been slow to adopt 
this procedure. In school situations where the state laws require 4 civ! 
service system covering this area of employment, such procedures are 
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more common. Figure 10 gives a typical job description for a clerical 
position. 

The types of clerical service described earlier in the chapter suggest 
a means of classifying clerical employees. In systems of some size, such 
a procedure is inevitable if problems of promotion, salary, and tenure 


SAMPLE CLASS SPECIFICATION 
Position Classification Plan For Noncertiffcated Employees of the City Board of Education 
Birmingham, Alabama 


CLERK REGISTRAR (SECONDARY) 
(Schedule H) 


DEFINITION 


This work consists of important clerical work in the office of a Head Registrar in one of the 
city high schools. Incumbents of positions in this class are usually known as Assistant Registrars. 


EXAMPLE OF WORK PERFORMED 

Makes and sends out accurate transcripts of credits of high school graduates 
Copies grades on permanent record forms 

Makes enrollment reports to Attendance Department 

Sells tickets to student activity events and keeps careful records of all sales 
Transmits messages from Principal to classrooms 

Compiles reports for Board of Education 

May do some stenographic work for Principal 

May act as Cashier in the lunchroom 

Collects laboratory and other fees 

Operates a number of standard office machines 

Performs numerous other important clerical tasks as assigned 


REQUIRED KNOWLEDGES, SKILLS, AND ABILITIES 


Working knowledge of modern office appliances and equipment 

Working knowledge of office methods, policies, and procedures 

Ability to Carry out special and general assignments requiring organization of material 
and development of procedures without direct supervision 

Ability to work independently on difficult or complex clerical tasks 


DESIRABLE TRAINING AND EXPERIENCE 


At least two years of college training and two years of progressively responsible office work 
r an equivalent of training and experience 


FIGURE 10. 


are to be handled adequately. Figure 11 gives a classification plan and 
Salary schedule that is in use in a school system that has given con- 
Siderable study to this problem. It is by no means the only way that 
such personnel can be classified, but it is a result of considerable ex- 
perience and study by those in charge of personnel. The participatory 


SALARY SCHEDULE FOR CLERKS AND SECRETARIES 
Denver Public Schools, 1953 


A. Training 

The minimum training required for appointment as a clerk or secretary shall be a high school diplomo, 
B. Recognition of Experience 

Only experience gained within six years preceding time of employment shall be recognized. 
C. Salaries 

1. Beginning salaries for all clerks and secretaries shall be in accordance with the following schedule: 


Training 
One Year 
Appoved Experience High School Business College College Degree 
None $2280 $2400 $2520 
1 or 2 years 2400 2520 2640 
3 or 4 years 2520 2640 2760 
5 or more years 2640 2760 2880 


2. The minimum and maximum salaries of clerical personnel under the direction of the superintendent shol 
be in accordance with the following schedule: 


Minimum Maximum Annual 
Salary Salary Increment 
Clerk $2280 to $2880 $3300 $180 
Senior clerk and junior 
high school treasurer depending on 3540 180 
Senior high school treasurer 4020 180 
Secretary education and 
Group II 4020 180 
Group I lexperience 4260 180 
Executive Secretary 
Group II $3480 4500 180 
Group I 3480 4740 180 
Part-time or supply employees $1.00 $1.75 $0.05 
an hour an hour an hour 


3. The minimum and maximum salaries of personnel under the direction of the secretary-treasurer of the 
District shall be in accordance with the following schedule: 


Minimum Maximum Annual 
Salary Salary Increment 
Executive Secretary (Group Il) $3480 $4500 $180 
Secretary 
Group I 2280 4020 180 
Group | 2280 4260 180 
Accountant 
Group Il 3475 5275 225 
Group I 4500 6075 225 
Bookkeeper 
Group II 2640 3780 180 
_ Group | 3360 4260 180 
Timekeeper 4500 6075 225 
Assistant timekeeper 2400 3780 180 
Business machine operator 2640 3780 180 
Senior clerk 2280 3540 180 
Clerk 2280 3300 180 
Messenger and office boy 1680 2340 180 
Part-time employees $0.85 $1.60 $0.80 
an hour an hour an hour 


ve 
4. Whenever a member of the clerical staff is advanced to a position of higher salary status, he shall rect 
a special increment of $180 at the time of assuming his new responsibilities. 


FIGURE 11. 
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process, previously stressed and applied to the professional personnel, 
is equally applicable to the clerical field, and the formation of em- 
ployee committees to work on problems of job description and classi- 
fication will aid materially in this area. Morale factors are equally 
important in this field of employment, and every consideration to im- 
prove them should be employed. 


IN-SERVICE TRAINING 


Since the school system is in the business of education, it seems only 
reasonable that it should give considerable attention to this area, In- 
service training for the clerical personnel employed by the school 
system is particularly important since the school systems generally find 
difficulty in competing with business and industry for top-level clerical 
personnel. This results frequently in making it necessary to employ 
personnel who are in need of either additional or refresher training. 
Then, too, the clerical services in the school require a particular type 
of skills or an adaptation of them to the school jobs, and because of 
this, in-service training is particularly necessary. 

Such training should involve improvement in skills, special training 
in respect to the job to be done, and general familiarity with the prac- 
tices and policies of the school system. A knowledge of the general 
Overall operations of the system is also desirable, since it makes rela- 
tionships and communication within the system more meaningful to 
employees, 

Previous reference has been made to the use of business and voca- | 
tional education departments as a means of in-service education for 
this group of employees. Not only is such an approach feasible and 
economical for the school system, but it also may permit a develop- 
ment of those departments that will make them more useful to the 
community generally, 

The principal’s secretary-clerk has probably the best example of 
a multifunction job, where such in-service training would be helpful. 
Regardless of how well trained a person is upon being hired, there 
are many phases of the particular job with which he will have had little 
°f no contact. If there are adequate job descriptions of such jobs, they 
form the basis for in-service training. 
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By using the work of the principal’s secretary-clerk as a further 
example and listing a few of the jobs connected with this assignment, 
the place of in-service training in such a situation will become clearer 
to the reader. 


SUGGESTED LIST OF DUTIES OF THE PRINCIPAL’S SECRETARY-CLERK 
Receptionist 
Telephoning 
Stenographic tasks 
Record keeping 
Making reports 
Marking standardized tests 
Working with children 
Working with teachers 
Meeting parents and citizens in absence of principal 
Receiving and storing supplies 
Keeping inventories 
Pay roll responsibilities 
First aid and emergency action 


Somewhere within the school system there should be someone who 
has responsibility for and who could give instruction and assistance ® 
the clerk in each of these areas. The school system could well afford 
to pay clerks and others following their employment and prior uot 
signment for the limited periods that are necessary to improve thet 
skills in these several areas. Not only is it a question of new personne! 
but those who have been employed can have their efficiency incre 
by periodic training. Some school systems have found it desirable © 
set up regular and periodic sessions within the work week to accom 
plish this purpose. 


1 
SALARIES AND SALARY SCHEDULES FOR THE CLERICAL PERSONNE 


In determining the pay of clerical personnel, many factors need 0 
be considered. The hours per day, days per week, and number of wet j 
per year are considerations. If the person is employed twelve moni 
per year, the vacation period is also a factor. The general wot ; 
conditions, including load, are matters that are also considered j 
both employer and employee. 
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The matter of competition is especially strong in the clerical field. 
While the public school system is usually the only employer of teach- 
ers in the community, this is not true with clerical personnel, since 
business and industry are usually in a better position to attract clerical 
personnel than is the school system. This grows out of the fact that 
business and industry are more responsive to economic changes than 
is the school system, which works from a budget determined twelve 
to eighteen months before the funds are actually collected. 

The school system must, therefore, consider, in addition to a reason- 
ably adequate salary schedule, many other factors to attract and hold 
personnel. To a degree, the salary schedule for clerical workers in 
a school system must be competitive, but it may, as a rule, be only 
locally competitive, in contrast to the state-wide and even national 
aspects of the competition for teachers. Because of the fact that it must 
be only locally competitive, the salary schedule for any local school 
system will have only general value to the reader. Figure 11 shows 
how one good school system has handled this problem. Since schedule 
is geared to the classification plan, it shows the various salary levels at 
different levels of experience and grade of position. 

The experience factor is usually not as important in a salary schedule 
for clerical personnel as it is for the educational group. This is partly 
because the maximums are less, and partly because the effect of ex- 
perience, after the person has learned his job, is not so cumulative. 
Usually, the clerical worker expects to benefit by promotions from 
One classification to another and thus increase the period over which 
he may receive increments for experience, This promotion factor is also 
a substitute for paying the increments for advanced educational quali- 
fications, as in the case of teachers. It is apparent, then, that different 
Criteria are involved in the development of salary schedules for 
clerical personnel than for the educational group. 

Business and industry, as larger-scale employers of clerical personnel 
than the public schools, have much to offer the student who wishes 
t0 study personnel methods as applied particularly to the clerical per- 
sonnel, It must be recognized, however, that the practices of business 
and industry have to be adapted to the educational function that the 
Clerical personnel performs in the public school system. In competing 
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with business and industry, school systems have found that working 
conditions, length of work day and work week, vacations, job security, 
retirement plans, and insurance protection are valuable factors. Person- 
nel officers for schools should capitalize upon these as much as possible 
in building their clerical personnel. 

One other factor should not be overlooked—many clerical em- 
ployees like the atmosphere and aspect of service found in the school 
system. The authors personally know of many cases where cletical 
staff remains in school jobs because of this factor, when they could 
profit financially by going elsewhere. Such interest and consideration 
for the work that they are doing make the clerical personnel worthy 
of many considerations, including their adequate participation in 
organized aspects of policy making and planning in the school system. 


ORGANIZATION FOR SCHOOL SECRETARIES 


One of the interesting developments in this area of personnel has 
been the initiation of an organization of school secretaries. Afiliated 
with the National Education Association as a department, this group, 
called The National Association of School Secretaries, has made great 
progress in professionalizing their job. The organization, made up F 
pecially of secretaries to superintendents, but including many others t 
school clerical work, is making a unique contribution. The Secretar), 
their national publication, is doing much to keep this group informed 
of best practices, and to encourage further professional development 
Their consideration of matters of ethics and professional standards § 
a mark of their progress. Each year, they hold a summer institute of 
a national basis, where they study good practices and exchange ide 
on successful procedures. One of the best suggestions to the school a 
ministrator is to encourage affiliation by key members of his clerical 
staff with this growing organization. 


THE OPERATIONAL PERSONNEL 
The public school operational personnel is that body of nonteaching 
employees whose responsibility is to keep the school plant and on 
auxiliary operating services, such as pupil transportation and delivet! 
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services, functioning so that the educational purpose of tHe schools 
may be achieved. 

The operating function is an extremely important one, since the 
health and safety, as well as the comfort of the pupils and educational 
staff, are in the hands of this group of employees. The operating per- 
sonnel have charge of physical property, some of which is powered 
by steam and other pressure units, and this property often constitutes 
the community's most valuable physical asset. To a very considerable 
extent, the quality of education is determined by the qualities of the 
several aspects of operational service. 

The operation of a complicated school plant, whether a single 
building or numerous ones, and its auxiliary services requires person- 
nel with a variety of skills, sound judgment, energy, willingness to 
work, and trustworthiness of a high degree. The standards of house- 
keeping practiced by this group go far in setting the general school 
pattern and perhaps even the neighborhood or community pattern. 
The variety of services exercised by this group of school employees 
can best be illustrated by listing the common types of employees in 
this group. 


TYPES OF OPERATIONAL PERSONNEL 

. Engineers 

. Firemen 

. Engineer-Firemen 

5 Custodian-Engineer 

. Custodian-Fireman 

. Custodians 

. Watchmen 

- Truck drivers and delivery personnel 

. Sweepers 

. Special cleaning or other help; window cleaners; trash, ash and 
snow removers, etc. 

- School bus drivers 

- Grounds workers 

. Elevator Operators 

. Matrons 
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This listing of operational personnel is designed to be more ex- 
haustive than typical of any school district's pattern. Typical classifica 
tion plans will be presented later. No attempt is made in this list to 
introduce the gradations or combinations that are possible within each 
general classification. This relationship will be developed in the sec- 
tions on classification and job description. 

Tt is worth noting that the number and nature of this group of em- 
ployees will vary widely with the size and organization of the school 
system, in the same manner as the size of the administrative and super- 
visory staff or the clerical personnel to which we have referred. The 
variations may be from the part-time employee who does little more 
than “sweep out” a small building to complicated organizations found 
in large city systems. Reference to Table 2, page 10, will indicate 
the relationship of this group to the total personnel employed and 
further reference to Table 3, page 11, shows its relationship to the 
total employee personnel in certain public school systems. A com- 
parison of the’ operating employee group with the total number of 
employees in medium-to-large school systems indicates that the group 
comprises from 8 to 15 percent of the total. 

The number varies with school systems because of the number of 
hours per day and week the employees work, the standards and eff- 
ciency of the staff, the extent to which Operating employees also do 
maintenance work, and, to a degree, the size and type of school plant 
the system maintains, The extent to which the school buildings are 
open for general community use is a large factor in determining the 
number of operating employees. 

In the field of transportation, the number of workers is greatly 
affected by the distance pupils live from the schools they attend. 
Therefore, rural schools have a disproportionately large group of 
Operating employees because of their transportation problem. The 
factor of part-time employment is an important one in this field; the 
transportation workers are largely of this group. 


SELECTION AND QUALIFICATION 


The point has previously been emphasized that al/ employment of 
personnel for use in the public school staff should be done with equa! 
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care. A system of centralized control through the superinténdent’s of- 
fice or that of one of his assistants is necessary to establish the desirable 
degree of uniformity and the meeting of general policy requirements. 
The use of methods suggested in previous sections relative to the ac- 
cumulation of data, references, and skill qualifications are equally ap- 
plicable to this phase of public school personnel employment. The 
points made so far in respect to the selection of operating employees 
cannot be too strongly stressed. Too frequently this area of employ- 
ment is not sufficiently controlled by the superintendent or his im- 
mediate representative. This leads to a type of nonprofessional selec- 
tion, sometimes dominated by personal and political pressures, that 
yields a group of employees unfitted for the responsibilities that they 
bear. 

In addition to the usual requirements for employment, special at- 
tention should be given in the operational group to health, sobriety, 
vigor, morals, and ability to work with people. The special skills that 
are required should be carefully examined, since life and property are 
at stake in addition to the health, safety, and comfort of the pupils and 
educational personnel. 

Many persons in the list of operating employees require special 
certificates or licenses for the particular skills that are involved. Some 
of these are engineers, firemen, bus drivers, elevator operators, and, 
in some instances, general custodians. There will be variations in 
different communities and states. This means that these persons must 
meet the special city or state requirements in addition to the school 
system’s regulations. School officials who do hiring should be ex- 
tremely diligent about observing such local and state regulations, since 
failure to adhere to them is frequently subject to heavy penalty, and 
€ven more important, might make such officials liable under laws of 
negligence should an accident occur. 

As stated earlier in the chapter, only about one-half of the large 
City school systems have complete control of employment in this field. 
The existence of divided authority further complicates the personnel 
problem in this area. Many school systems are required to obtain all 
their employees in the operational field from civil service lists. This 
Suggests that qualifications under local civil service should insure the 
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special requirements of law having been met, but the final responsi- 
bility, if not full legal authority, is in the hands of school district 
officials and it should be exercised with greatest care. 

To reémphasize the importance of operational personnel, the fol- 
lowing quotation has been selected concerning the school custodian, 
or janitor, who is the most common of the operational employees 
having to do with school buildings. 


The school custodian is an educator. Although the tools of his trade are 
somewhat different from those of the teachers, nevertheless the skill with 
which the custodian carries out his part in the education of children de- 
termines to a considerable extent how good the child’s education can be. 

The custodian is the key person in making schools safe, sanitary, and 
healthful places for boys and girls. In addition, the efficiency and economy 
with which public funds are spent to operate school buildings depends in 
large measure on how well the custodian knows his job and the conditions 
under which he works.‘ 


A mote specific statement concerning qualifications is contained in 
the program developed by the Milwaukee schools. 


The Milwaukee personnel program bases the rating of custodial person- 
nel on the following: intelligence, true-false examination, essay test, age, 
height, weight, general health, physical condition, marital status, parental 
status, education, special experience, general experience, ability to speak 
English, ability to write legibly, voice, personal cleanliness, neatness 0 
dress, courtesy, energy or drive, personal habits and general impression.” 


One of the best statements on custodian and engineer qualifications 
is found in the regulations of the Minneapolis Public Schools. Their 
statement follows: 


SECTION I. JANITORIAL QUALIFICATIONS 

No person shall be eligibile for appointment on the janitorial-engineet- 
ing force of the Minneapolis Public Schools unless he or she 

a. Shall be able-bodied and of good character 

b. Shall be able to read, write, and speak the English language 


“New England School Development Council, Guide for School Custodial Serv- 
ice, Cambridge, Mass., 1948, Foreword. 

°W. Holubowicz, “Milwaukee Personnel Program,” American School Board 
Journal, October, 1946, pp. 52-53. 
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c. Shall be clean and neat in appearance 

. Shall not be addicted to the use of intoxicating liquors or tobacco 

e. Shall be qualified to perform in a reasonably proficient manner the 
duties of the position he or she may be employed to fill 

Shall not be under the age of twenty-one years nor over the age of 
forty-five years 

g. Shall be a citizen of the United States, and a resident of Minneapolis 

h. Shall agree to devote his or her entire time within the hours of his 
or her employment to the discharge of the duties assigned to him 
or her 

SECTION II. SPECIAL QUALIFICATIONS 

All male applicants for positions in the engineering division of the jani- 

torial-engineering service must possess the following qualifications: 

a. Must have sufficient knowledge and experience in the use, operating, 
and care of the mechanical equipment used for the heating, ventila- 
ting, lighting and operation of a school building to insure the board 
of education against damage to school property arising from the use 
or misuse by him of such mechanical equipment 

b. Must hold either a chief engineer's license, or a first-class engineer's 
license for handling steam boilers and engines in accordance with re- 
quirements of a position held and as determined by the rules of the 
State Boiler Inspector’s Department 

c. Must be reasonably proficient in the use of fuel and simple mechani- 
cal tools? 


A 


ea 


This type of policy statement adopted by a board of education would 
give direction to selection and appointment programs, and the kind of 
support needed by a school administrator to carry out his responsibili- 
ties, 

Membership in Unions and the Operational Personnel. One of the 
Special problems in the employment and personnel management of 
Operational employees of public school systems is the fact that all or 
some of the groups may be unionized. In no respect does this relation- 
ship change the sound principles of personnel administration, but 
Certain practices may vary where union groups exist. 

In the first place, the school district must determine its legal rela- 


ê Rules and Regulations for Janitorial Service in the Minneapolis Public Schools, 
Article 12, Sections I and II, as quoted in Ward G. Reeder, The Fundamentals of 
Public School Administration, New York, The Macmillan Co., 1941, pp. 316-317. 
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tionship to such a situation. Some states make it illegal for school 
boards to deal with unions as such, and in others the relationships have 
been legalized. If the school district can deal through unions, this may 
affect the whole matter of selection, retention, personnel relations, 
and the manner of determining salary and other welfare matters, It 
may complicate the personnel administrative problem, as numerous 
Separate unions may be involved in the list of operational employees 
previously outlined. This situation has led both employees and em- 
ployers, in the case of the school district, to consider seriously the en- 
couragement of one union organization inclusive of the several opera- 
tional employees, and this practice is in effect in some large cities. 

It is the opinion of the authors that local community mores should 
determine the relationship that should exist in this area and that both 
employers and employees have a responsibility to effect a working 
arrangement that will be fair to all parties, considering especially the 
public, whom the schools are to serve. 


CLASSIFICATIONS AND JOB DESCRIPTIONS 


In a school system of any appreciable size, in theory at least, when- 
ever the number of operational employees exceeds one, a system of 
classification and job descriptions is desirable. Actually, of course, this 
is a way of indicating that the classification of employees and the 
fixing of their responsibilities is a sound personnel procedure. Where 
the number of employees is small, it may mean only a clear definition 
of duties. No two school systems have the same classification plan for 
operational employees. Figure 12 shows a relatively simple plan fol- 
lowed by a fairly large city school system. It exists in a situation where 
the board of education has full control of employment and such class 
fications as exist. Typically, such situations have less complicated plans 
than do those where local civil service boards deal with all municipal 
employees. 

Two typical job descriptions of the custodian and the school bus 
driver are given in Figures 13 and 14. The factors of duties, type % 
work performed, qualifications—including the special skills that ai 
required—lines of promotion, and supervision involved appear 1 
most job descriptions. 

In the job descriptions that are used in this chapter the authors havé 


CLASSIFICATIONS OF OPERATIONAL EMPLOYEES 
Denver Public Schools 


Custodians 

Elementary Schools, Administration Building and Storehouse 
Group | 
Group Il 
Group Ill 

Junior High Schools 
Group I 
Group Il 

Senior High Schools and Emily Griffith Opportunity School 


Assistant Custodians 
Senior High School 
Junior High School 
Elementary School 


Foremen Sweeper boys 

Foreman assistants Transportation Manager 
Custodian helpers and firemen Storehouse Foreman 
Matrons Stores Ledger Head 
Laborers Shipping Clerk 

Truck Drivers Receiving Clerk 

Helpers on truck Counter Clerk 


Bus drivers—full time 


FIGURE 12. 


SAMPLE CLASS SPECIFICATION 
City Civil Service 
Richmond, Virginia 
TITLE: Custodian (Schools) 
DUTIES 


Under supervision, has charge of the work of a small group of employees engaged in 
cleaning, sweeping school buildings and adjacent area, and in heating a small school; 
Personally performs such work; and does related work as required. 


EXAMPLES 


Assigns and supervises the work of assistants such as firemen, janitors and maids; unlocks 
and locks school buildings; patrols school grounds and buildings for trespassers or intruders 
to protect property of school staff, pupils and other lawful users of school facilities; reports 
damage to or loss of property and suggests requirements for repair or replacement; 
monitors grounds, rooms, halls, and lavatories for safety and the conduct of the children 
as required by principal; requisitions necessary supplies for cleaning and heating services; 
Works with and Participates in work of assistants as required. 


DESIRABLE QUALIFICATIONS 


Common school graduation and one year of successful experience in custodial work; 
knowledge of operation of heating plants; supervisory ability; pleasing personality, neat- 
ness of work; tact; strength. 


FIGURE 13. 
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SAMPLE CLASS SPECIFICATION 
POSITION CLASSIFICATION PLAN 
Board of Education 
Newark, New Jersey 


TITLE: Senior Bus Operator 

DEFINITION 
Performs responsible work in the supervision of Bus Operators, and does related work as 
assigned. 

DISTINGUISHING CHARACTERISTICS 


A Senior Bus Operator is responsible both for participating in the schedule of runs of a group 
of Bus Operators and for operating a school bus on an assigned route. Employee must 
adjust runs because of absences or unusual weather conditions to see all scheduled runs 
are covered. General schedules of runs are set by an administrative superior and work is 
reviewed for operating results. 

EXAMPLES OF WORK 


Assigns Bus Operators to runs; checks time out and time in; dispatches emergency runs; 
operates bus on scheduled run; cares for safety of and assists handicapped children on 
route; supervises and participates in servicing of buses with oil, gas, water, lubricants; 
washes body and windows, sweeps interior; checks tires, maintains proper tire inflation; 
changes tires, makes emergency repairs. 


QUALIFICATIONS 


Education at a level represented by successful completion of eighth grade. > 
Experience in operating medium sized vehicle such as school bus and some experience in 
supervision 

Possession of a license to operate a motor vehicle in New Jersey 


Desirable 


Working knowledge of operation and maintenance of medium weight motor vehicle 
Working knowledge of traffic rules and of geography of the Newark area 

Skill in safe operation of a motor vehicle 

Ability to assign and supervise work of subordinate Bus Operators 

Ability to keep simple records 

Ability to follow written and oral instructions 


FIGURE 14, 


chosen samples from a variety of sources. Because such descriptions at? 
frequently revised, the reader is urged to consider them only as si 
and to recognize that the development of descriptions for each spe i 
situation is necessary. ae 

The Denver Public Schools have carefully prepared job descripto i 
for all of their custodial jobs in the school system. One of these & 
scriptions has been selected since it typifies a job so frequently fon 
in the public schools, namely one where a wide variety of duties 1$ 5 
volved. It is included here as Figure 15. 


SAMPLE JOB CLASSIFICATION 
Denver Public Schools 
Denver, Colorado 


TITLE: Custodian Helper-Fireman 

DUTIES 
Under immediate direction, a Custodian Helper-Fireman assists in the cleaning, operation, 
and routine maintenance of one of the buildings of the Denver Public Schools. He performs 


a variety of custodial duties in conformance with detailed assignments or an established 
order of work. 


EXAMPLES OF WORK 


Sweeps, mops, scrubs and polishes floors. Washes windows, doors, woodwork, and walls; 
dusts office and school equipment and other fixtures; maintains toilets, lavatories, and shower 
rooms in proper sanitary conditions; replenishes lavatory and toilet supplies; cleans and 
washes blackboards, chalk trays, and cleans erasers; takes his turn at firing a low pressure 
heating plant; cleans and fills ink wells; locks and unlocks school doors; gathers and dis- 
Poses of rubbish, trash, and wastepaper; moves supplies, furniture, and other equipment as 
necessary; replaces burned-out electric lamps with new ones; raises and lowers flag ac- 
cording to official regulations; closes windows and transoms; assists the custodian in making 
minor repairs to building and equipment; cares for surrounding grounds; assists in care of 
heating, ventilating, plumbing, and novelty equipment; trims, irrigates, and cares for lawns 
and shrubbery; keeps grounds clean and orderly; removes snow and debris from walks; 
and performs related work as required. 


SUPERVISION RECEIVED 


Custodian Helper-Fireman is under the general supervision of the Supervisor of Custodians 
and under the immediate supervision of a Custodian or an Assistant Custodian. 


SUPERVISION EXERCISED 


A Custodian Helper-Fireman does not ordinarily exercise any supervision but an ex- 
Perienced helper sometimes may serve as a working foreman over a small number of other 
Custodian Helpers and Sweeper Boys. 


QUALIFICATIONS 


Education: Education equivalent to eighth grade graduation 

Experience: No previous custodial experience required 

Knowledge: No special custodial knowledge required 

Skills: Ability to understand and follow simple oral and written instructions; ability to learn 
simple cleaning methods and routines; ability to get along well with children and ado- 
lescents; and ability to deal courteously and tactfully with school personnel and the public 
and work harmoniously with fellow employees. 

Personal: Sufficient mechanical aptitude and interest in custodial work to acquire knowledge 
to promote to higher custodial positions; willingness to learn; possession of qualities of 
Personal cleanliness, neatness, reliability, alertness, and emotional stability; and a pleasant 
disposition, 

Physical: Pass a physical examination consistent with duties; and possess sufficient physical 
Strength to do manual cleaning and related labor, to work continuous hours while standing, 
and to lift moderately heavy loads. 


USUAL LINES OF PROMOTION 
From: 


T None (Occasionally Sweeper Boy) 


Custodian, Group | or Group Il Elementary School 


FIGURE 15. 
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In Akron, Ohio, the public schools, using a plan developed by the 
Municipal Civil Service Commission, combine the Maintenance and 
Custodial Services in nine series as follows: 


CARPENTRY SERIES PAINTING SERIES 
Rough Carpenter Rough Painter 
Carpenter Painter 
Carpentry Foreman Painter Foreman 

COOK'S SERIES PLUMBING SERIES" 
School Cook Plumber's Helper 
Senior School Cook Plumber 


Repairman (Machine Shop) 


CUSTODIAL SERIES £ 
Thermostat Mechanic 


Janitress : 
i j Plumber and Heatin 
Assistant Custodian F 8 
: oreman 
Custodian 
Supervising Custodian TRANSPORTATION SERIES 


Truck Driver 

School Bus Driver 
Automobile Mechanic 
Supervisor, Fuel and 


ELECTRICAL SERIES 
Electrician 
Electrician Foreman 


Transportation 
UTILITY SERIES MISCELLANEOUS SERIES 
Utility Man Stock Handler (Supply Yard) 
Lawn Maintenance Man Stock Handler (Warehouse) 
General Utility Man Supervisor of Maintenance’ 


Subforeman 
Labor Foreman 
These classification plans and job descriptions drawn from actul 
school systems (Figures 13-15) demonstrate how such procedu 
bring orderliness to operational employment practices. The problem 
of salary, promotion, retention, and in-service training are also gre J 
simplified by such procedures. 


IN-SERVICE TRAINING 
The nature of the supply of employees for the operational field it 


: £ a t 
public schools makes mandatory some type of in-service training pe: 


TR, M. Roelfs, “Job Classification Procedures for Non-certificated Person” e) 
The American School Board Journal, November, 1952, p. 55. 
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the employees for their responsibilities and to provide for promotion 
within the group. One of the real responsibilities upon those charged 
with selecting operational employees is to choose people who will be 
able to improve through in-service training. If this responsibility has 
been met, certain basic principles of training should be followed in 
relation to the more important groups of the operational personnel. 
Viles has set out a list of principles which he believes apply especially 
to custodial training. 


E 


10. 


11 


12. 


It must be practical and realistic, related to the type of work the 
custodian has to do. 


. Instruction should be in terms the learner understands. 
. It should show the relationship of the operating and maintenance 


programs to the purposes and procedures of the educational program. 


. The training program should be set up in a series of attainable steps 


so that the learner may measure progress. 


. Instruction should be intermingled with demonstration and learner 


participation in discussions and in task performance. Class sizes should 
be limited to permit learner participation. 


. Instruction should be thorough. It should provide information on 


reasons and methods and the results expected. It should provide vari- 
ous methods of approach; complete each problem before taking up 
another; plan the job, practice, discuss procedures and results; and 
repeat to acceptable performance. 


. Training should aid the custodians in setting up work patterns and 


standards, 


- Each performance technique taught should become a part of a general 


work pattern or schedule. 


- It should point out additional sources of information and help the 


custodian to continue and extend his studies. 

The custodian should be given a perspective of the whole maintenance 
and operation programs. The courses offered should have continuity, 
and the custodian should be assisted in planning his own training 
steps. 


i Training should aid the custodian in understanding his obligations 


and responsibilities and in correlating his work with that of his co- 
workers, 

It should assist the custodian in evaluating his work in terms of serv- 
ices rendered. It should lead to a fuller understanding of the whole 
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job, competence in performance, and a pride in craftsmanship and 
accomplishment.* 


There are several types of training provided for the various types 
of operational personnel. Frequently the administrator seeks to give 
personal direction and training to the employees. Apprenticeship rela- 
tionships are also common, and some school systems send key em- 
ployees to conferences and short courses. 

The most productive approach, however, is a school-type training 
involving all or nearly all of the employees in some manner. The 
Minneapolis schools were pioneers in this approach, and currently the 
Denver schools have an outstanding custodial training program. Op- 
erated in connection with their adult education program, the course 
they provide for custodians precedes employment as well as acts as 
in-service training. They operate from well-developed units under skill- 
ful teachers and utilize experienced employees from the jobs that are 
being studied. The following areas are covered: 


1. School housekeeping 
a. Sweeping and dusting 
b. Floor maintenance 
c. Washing 
d. Classroom mechanics 
2. Plumbing and repair maintenance 
a. Flush devices 
b. Glazing and sash repair 
c. Repair and maintenance of electrical motors, fixtures, and controls 
3. Painting 
4, Firemanship 
5. Heat and air control 
6. Hardware® 


The Denver plan may be described as a four-point program in pre- 
paring and upgrading the personnel. The four points are (1) guidance 
and selection, (2) instruction, (3) testing, and (4) certification. This 
approach to the problem is a fairly typical one for vocational educa- 

8N. E. Viles, Improving School Custodial Service, Washington, D.C, US: 
Office of Education Bulletin No. 13, 1949, p- 11. 


? Denver Public Schools, Custodial Training, Emily Griffith Opportunity School, 
Department of Vocational Education, September, 1950. 
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tion, and many school systems with able personnel in the vocational 
field could follow a similar procedure. 


SUPERVISION OF OPERATING EMPLOYEES 


The nature of the operating jobs within the school system and the 
type of employee that is usually available for the job require a more 
extensive supervisory program than is usually provided other school 
employees. It is true that careful selection, job classification and in- 
service training will materially assist, but a program of continued 
assistance to employees and an evaluation of their work is necessary. 
Supervision and evaluation go hand in hand with formal in-service 
training, but neither is a substitute for the other. Very closely associated 
with this problem is the matter of the work load of operating em- 
ployees. Frequently, standards suffer when men are assigned to tasks 
So extensive and varied in nature that none can be performed well. 
Part of the supervisory responsibility, whether it is assumed by profes- 
sional personnel or nonteaching staff employed for the purpose, is 
to determine work loads that are consistent with good employee rela- 
tions and efficiency. The authors have not attempted to cover those 
relations in this chapter. Such areas as the custodial have received fuller 
treatment in complete books and bulletins. Increasingly, the profes- 
sional magazines for school administrators carry excellent articles con- 
cerning this phase of personnel administration. 

One of the excellent books to which the student might well refer 
is The Custodian at Work, by N. E. Viles? Dr. Viles has also written 
extensively in government bulletins and magazines. His Improving 
School Custodial Service” should be in the hands of every school ad- 
ministrator. A recent doctoral thesis by R. M. Roelfs is also an out- 
standing contribution in this field and one to which the authors have 
frequently referred.” Another helpful publication is Brainard’s Hand- 
book for School Custodians. As the title indicates, it is directed toward 
ee yus, The Custodian at Work, New York, The University Publishing 

2N, È ‘a ; dial Service, Washington, D.C., U.S. Office 
of Education ee ee Custo: ervice, Washington, . 

ip n No. 13, 1949. $ na . 

R. M. Roelfs, “Job Classification Procedures for Non-Certificated Positions in 


large City School Systems,” University of Colorado, Doctoral Thesis, 1951. 


P lanson D. Brainard, Handbook for School Custodians, University of Nebraska 
Tess, 1952, 
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helping the school custodian, in contrast to those publications that are 
essentially for the use of the school administrator. 


THE MAINTENANCE PERSONNEL 


In setting up a separate section for the discussion of the maintenance 
personnel, the authors recognize that they differ from the custom in 
many school systems of associating this group with the operational em- 
ployees. This procedure has been followed deliberately for the sake of 
emphasizing certain special problems in this phase of personnel ad- 
ministration. The special responsibility of this group of employees is 
to “restore” grounds, buildings, or equipment to their original condi- 
tion of completeness or efficiency. In this instance “restore” means to 
maintain. Such maintenance includes the repair of buildings, the up- 
keep of school sites, and the repair and replacement of old or badly 
worn equipment. Since neglect in this area would constitute serious 
loss in buildings and equipment to school districts, this personnel 
service has particular significance. 

The maintenance function in the schools is usually handled in one 
of three ways: (1) the operational personnel perform certain minor 
maintenance tasks during the school year and are frequently assigned 
to others during the summer and other vacations; (2) a regular main- 
tenance employee or group of employees, with the various craft spe- 
cializations that are necessary, is available to perform the maintenance 
tasks; and (3) maintenance work, except for minor jobs performed 
by the operating personnel, is contracted to outside firms. Of course, 
a school system may have more than one plan for handling its mainte- 
nance, and many school systems actually use all three. This is a func- 
tion of business management and will not be treated in this text except 
as it involves personnel administration. 

Because of the variation in respect to organization in different school 
systems, it is more than usually difficult to comment with any degree 
of accuracy on the number of persons required to perform this func- 
tion. Reference to Tables 2 and 3 in Chapter 1 will give some informa- 
tion, and will better demonstrate the previous statement. Part of the 
difficulty in making comparisons arises from the variations in practice 
already mentioned, but there is also a lack of uniformity from one 
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school district to another in respect to the classification of employees 
who do this work. Research is badly needed to determine the most 
satisfactory practices and the best types of organization. Such research 
is extremely difficult because of the variations between school districts 
in their maintenance needs. The age of buildings, their current condi- 
tion, the local labor market, and other factors have definite effects 
upon cost. 


PROBLEMS OF ADMINISTERING THE MAINTENANCE PERSONNEL 


There are several problems in respect to administering this class of 
personnel. Those that have been noted in relation to the other classes 
of nonteaching employees, and especially those applying to the opera- 
tional personnel, apply to this group as well. Such matters as selection, 
qualifications, in-service training, and supervision apply in almost the 
same manner to maintenance and operational employees. Certain 
minor differences, however, may be noted. The maintenance group 
must represent a number of specializations or crafts if most of the 
maintenance work is done by school-employed personnel. Common 
crafts that will undoubtedly be needed are carpenters, masons, painters, 
electricians, plumbers, and heating-and-ventilating-equipment workers. 
The small school system frequently tries to combine several of these 
skills in one worker in order to provide full-time maintenance person- 
nel and reduce costs. The larger systems frequently employ craftsmen 
with each specialization. If the latter approach is followed, problems 
in respect to unionization, similar to those discussed for operational 
personnel, may be encountered. The craft group is even more likely 
to be unionized than the operational group, and thus the issues already 
discussed are more often raised. In a force of some size, engineers, 
draftsmen, and other ptofessional and semiprofessional personnel are 
frequently needed, These have their own affiliations and standards to 
be considered, 

Codrdination and Supervision, A major problem in the administra- 
tion of the nonteaching personnel is the codrdination and supervision 
of this group of employees. If both operational and maintenance em- 
Ployees participate in certain phases of the maintenance program, the 
¢stablishment of lines where the responsibility of each begins and ends 
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is frequently a real issue. The educational program and sometimes even 
the property of the school system is jeopardized by sharp cleavages 
concerning which group should carry Out certain responsibilities. The 
limitations placed by certain unionized crafts upon their workers, 
whereby they may perform only certain tasks, is a case in point. This 
limitation often causes the school district extra expense and needless 
delays, 

The place of job classification and description is clearly evident 
here, since such a procedure will go far toward meeting such issues. If 
there is a degree of staff participation in the planning of these relation- 
ships, and regularly established lines of communication and discussion 
of issues that may develop, the school system is likely to have better 
staff morale and better service. The use of a job description to specify 
the work of a particular craft is illustrated by Figure 16. 

If the general supervision of both Operational and maintenance 
employees can have responsibility fixed in an assistant superintendent 
in charge of both areas, or if the system is not large enough for such 
an administrative assistant, in a director responsible to the superin- 
tendent, the lines and services will probably be well established. 

Each school system must, therefore, study its own problem, decide 
how it can best obtain the services it requires at a reasonable cost, and 
with due attention to the morale factors that affect the efficiency of 
workers. The telationship of the maintenance function to the educa- 
tional program must not be overlooked, The morale and efficiency of 
the teaching staff is closely associated with the general state of mainte- 
nance of buildings and equipment. The planning of maintenance so 
that it interferes least and contributes best to the educational program 
is a factor that requires careful codrdination. To have a maintenance 
crew appear at a building, without notice, and announce that they 
expect to do certain things that interfere with phases of the educational 
program in progress, has created more than one emergency situation 
for the school administrator, 

While maintenance and Operational personnel should be impressed 
with the importance of their work, the point of view that their work 
is performed to effectuate the educational program must be firmly 
established. Earlier statements in the text directed toward ways of 
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OFFICIAL NOTICE OF EXAMINATION 
Civil Service Commission 
City of Minneapolis 
109 City Hall 


CARPENTER (4151) 
Salary: $2.12 hr. 


REQUIREMENTS 


Four years of verifiable experience as carpenter. 


DUTIES OF POSITION 


This work involves responsibility for performing skilled tasks in the construction, maintenance, 
and repair of wooden structures, buildings, and equipment. It may include some responsi- 
bility for repairing and finishing furniture. Assignments are usually given orally, but may be 
given in the form of penciled layouts, rough sketches, or blueprints. Assigned tasks are 
usually performed independently, but may be inspected while in progress and are subject 
to inspection upon completion. 


EXAMPLES OF WORK 


Does general carpentry work in the construction, alteration, repair and maintenance of 
buildings, partitions, doors, windows, scaffoldings, forms, wood fixtures, and furniture. 
Constructs wooden forms and scaffolding. 

Repairs tables, chairs, benches, cupboards, counters, and other wooden equipment. 

Makes and repairs doors and window screens. 

Performs related work as assigned. 


REQUIREMENTS OF WORK 


Considerable knowledge of the standard practices, methods, materials, and tools of the 
Carpentry trade. 

Knowledge of the occupational hazards and safety precautions of the carpentry trade. 
Ability to read, interpret, and work from sketches, layouts, and blueprints. 

Skill in the care and use of tools and power machines used in the trade. 


SUBJECTS AND WEIGHTS 


Written examination: 6 
Oral Interview: 4 


FIGURE 16. 


having all types of staff work and plan together have real significance 
in dealing with this problem. 


THE SERVICE PERSONNEL 


This growing group of employees in the public school system is 
composed chiefly of cafeteria and lunchroom personnel. The trend 
during the past two decades toward making the school lunch a part of 
the service of the schools and to make it an educational experience for 
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the children has caused this group of nonteaching personnel to be of 
considerable importance. Some schools employ persons to help with 
traffic problems and these employees might also be classified as service 
personnel. 

The size of this group of employees is closely related, of course, to 
the extent of the lunch program and other service enterprises. The 
assistance of the Department of Agriculture to the school lunch, 
through subsidy and surplus commodities, has provided stimulation 
for the establishment of food services and leadership in developing this 
phase of personnel employment. Reference to Tables 2 and 3 in Chap- 
ter 1 will indicate the extent of employment in this field, including the 
wide variation between school systems and the extent to which part- 
time workers are used, 

Because of the educational and health implications of the lunch 
program in the schools, careful attention must be given to the selec- 
tion, qualifications, in-service training, and classification of these em- 
ployees. The service required varies from the relatively professional 
type necessary for menu planning and management, to the work pet- 
formed by unskilled and semiskilled persons such as bus boys and 
dishwashers. 


SELECTION AND QUALIFICATIONS 


The employment practices that have been recommended for the 
selection of other nonteaching personnel apply essentially to the serv- 
ice personnel. There are a few additional factors that should be stressed 
because of the type of service they perform, the part-time nature of 
many of the jobs in this area, and the high rate of turnover that seems 
characteristic of the persons best adapted to service in this field. 

The health factor is one that must receive major consideration in 
food service workers. Most states and municipalities, through their 
board of health, require a physical and medical examination for pet- 
sons to be assigned to duties as food handlers. A carefully established 
routine examination, making sure that the examining physician acts 
in the public interest as well as that of the workers, and covering all 
infectious and contagious diseases, is a must in any phase of f 
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SAMPLE CLASS DESCRIPTION 
San Diego City Schools 
Personnel Office 


CAFETERIA MANAGER, JUNIOR 


|, Essential functions of the class: A Junior Cafeteria Manager, under direction of the school principal and the 

technical supervision of the Director of Cafeterias, is responsible for the efficient operation of a small ele- 

mentary school cafeteria. 

A. Primary duties: A Junior Cafeteria Manager supervises and assists in the preparation and cooking of 
meals for school children; plans menus, supervises a small group of subordinates; orders all cafeteria 
commodities; checks goods received against requisitions; counts, verifies, and makes out reports on 
receipts from cafeteria sources, 

B. Other duties: A Junior Cafeteria Manager is responsible for keeping a work record; supervises and 
assists in the maintenance of the cafeteria equipment; sets up counters and keeps them filled; supervises 
lunch lines; and performs duties as assigned. 

Supervision received and exercised: Direction is received from the principal of the school, and technical 

supervision from the Director of Cafeterias. Supervision is exercised over at least one subordinate. 

IV. Comparison with related classes: This class is distinguished from the Intermediate Cafeteria Manager in that 
the smaller quantity of food prepared and served limits the managerial responsibility for preparation of 
food, the use of equipment, and assigning the functions of the staff. A Junior Cafeteria Manager isa 
working manager and has fewer employees to supervise than any of the managers on higher levels. A 
Junior Cafeteria Manager differs from the Cafeteria Counter Service Attendant in that the latter has no 
responsibility. 

V. A. Suggested prerequisites for taking an open competitive examination: 

1, Education: Graduation from high school, or equivalent, including or supplemented by courses in home 
economics, dietetics, cafeteria management, or related courses. 

2, Experience: At least one year of recent experience in planning, preparing, and serving food in large 
quantities, with some experience in a managerial capacity being desirable. 

B. Suggested qualifications for successful performance of work: 

1. Knowledge: Knowledge of foods, food values, quantity cooking and nutrition; knowledge of the use 
and care of modern kitchen and cafeteria service equipment; knowledge of cafeteria organization 
and management and the principles of supervision; knowledge of the procedure followed in ordering, 
receiving, and storing of foods; familiarity with health and safety rules and regulations pertaining to 
food establishments; knowledge of cleaning, sanitation, and maintenance methods; ability to make 
arithmetical computations and to keep accurate records. 

2. Skills: Ability to prepare food, such as pastry, salads, and hot foods, in the quantity and quality re- 
quired daily in elementary schools, Ability to train and supervise one or more cafeteria employees, 

3. Personal: The ability and willingness to follow directions; ability to work well with school personnel 
and students; ability to cooperate with other school system departments and to assist in formulating 
and maintaining food service policies; emotional stability, adaptability, and sound judgment. 

v. 4. Physical: Good physical condition and strength sufficient to discharge the duties of the position. 

l A. Machines, tools, and equipment used: Modern kitchen and cafeteria service equipment. 
B. Wor king conditions: Inside work subject to noise and confusion typical of school cafeterias. 
S Registration, certificates, licenses required: Food Handlers’ certificate. 

. Length of training period on job: Three months, 

Typical lines of promotion: 

pene Cafeteria Counter Service Attendant 

o: Intermediate Cafeteria Manager 


= 


Vil, 


FIGURE 17. 


handling and is especially important in regard to food service in the 
schools which deal with children. 

Improved employment practices generally are needed in the service 
personnel area because it has been characterized by a high turnover rate, 
This indicates that the school officials must apply sound employment 
practices, including the extending of welfare benefits of school district 
employment to these workers, and the adoption of an upgrading and 
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promotion plan that will encourage efficient workers to remain in their 
positions. A job classification and description plan works very well in 
an operation of any appreciable size. Figure 17 shows how one school 
system has applied this plan to one position in its service employees, 
This carefully drawn description of a job as cafeteria manager suggests 
the range of qualifications and responsibilities involved in the position. 
Each job in the food service organization can be covered in a similar 
manner, depending upon its nature and responsibility. 


SUPERVISION AND IN-SERVICE TRAINING 


The nature of this employee group and the type of service to be 
performed suggest the importance of supervision and in-service train- 
ing. The tendency of school systems to employ persons for supervisory 
and key jobs in the food service program who are not thoroughly 
trained is a major problem. This has led to inadequate leadership and 
has created the necessity for in-service training to the supervisory group 
as well as the other employees, State and local boards of health have 
been of great assistance in providing this in-service training and some 
large school systems with extensive programs have set up their own 
programs to train their employees before they are assigned to jobs. In 
some instances, school systems organize classes for certain types of 
training and then draw their employees from those who successfully 
complete the course. 

This area is one in which the school systems can do much for them- 
selves. Training in food service can be dealt with through departments 
of home economics and adult education, as training of clerical person- 
nel is facilitated by commercial and vocational education departments. 
In spite of the desirability of doing much of the in-service training 
through class or group activities, individual training is very important 
in relation to certain types of jobs and in instances where the em 
ployee group is small. This individual type of in-service training ca" 
be handled personally by the lunchroom manager or other person 1 
charge, and can be augmented by written instructions. 

The careful organization of the entire food service management 
personnel under the supervision of a professionally trained person 18 
the fundamental approach to the entire problem. The serving of 
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thousands of lunches to hundreds of children requires levels of man- 
agement of purchasing, accounting, personnel, and food preparation 
that have been underestimated by school officials in many cases. 


OTHER NONTEACHING PERSONNEL 


It is difficult to classify certain types of school personnel because 
actually they are not professional educators nor do they classify as non- 
teaching personnel in the manner the term is applied to the clerical, 
operational, maintenance, and service employees. This group includes 
personnel from other professional or semiprofessional fields and from 
certain skilled groups. Some of these are physicians, dentists, dental 
hygienists, nurses, recreation workers, architects, engineers, draftsmen, 
accountants, auditors, legal assistants, publicity and public relations 
assistants, and radio and television technicians. 

While such personnel are employed, particularly by large school 
systems, the nature of their work in each case makes them more closely 
related to their own particular field of specialization than to education. 
The range of this group of employees from the highly professional to 
the skilled classification indicates the breadth of the personnel problem 
in coördinating them with the educational staff. While each profes- 
sional or semiprofessional employee renders an important service to 
education, he retains his own professional characteristics. This interre- 
lationship of the professions is necessary to the full performance of the 
services of the public schools, and yet a situation is created wherein 
the body of personnel practices built up by the school system to care 
for the majority of its employees does not fully apply. This creates 
morale problems for boards and administrators, since in some instances 
Exceptions in respect to salary, working conditions, and general par- 
ticipation in the school system must be made. This practice seems to 
eate inequalities when the total group of employees is considered. 

If the services from other professional and semiprofessional groups 
can be carefully defined in relation to their function in the school 
System, and the professional status of all groups, including educators, 
adequately protected, such misunderstandings can be kept at a mini- 
Mum. Some school systems have made progress toward incorporating 
these auxiliary professional services into the general personnel pattern 
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of the public schools. For example, physicians are employed by some 
school systems on a job classification and description basis. Figure 18 
indicates how the Akron school system sets up specifications for a 
school physician. Because of the problems of professional relationships, 


SAMPLE CLASS SPECIFICATION 
CLASSIFICATION PLAN 
Board of Education 
Akron, Ohio 
Series: Medical 
Classes: School Physician 


CLASS TITLE: School Physician 
DUTIES STATEMENT 


Under direction of the Superintendent of Schools or other officer, to be responsible for the 
inspection and physical examination of children in the public schools; and to do other work 
as required, 


EXAMPLES OF TYPICAL TASKS 


To make special examinations and diagnosis of children for communicable diseases and 
physical defects; to exclude sick children from school; to consult with principals, teachers, 
school nurses and parents of children; to instruct on conditions pertaining to Hygiene and 
Health of Children; examine children between the ages of 16 and 18 years for working 
certificates; examine and make reports. 


QUALIFICATION STANDARDS 


Education and Experience: Graduation in medicine from a University of recognized 
standing; registration as a physician in the State of Ohio. 

Additional Desirable Qualifications: Knowledge and experience in the diagnosis of 
diseases of children; ability to handle children; neatness, carefulness; integrity; and tact, 


USUAL LINE OF PROMOTION 


From: None 
To: No Position 


SALARY RANGE 
FIGURE 18. 


the duties statement in the specification, wherein the responsibility of 
the physician to the superintendent of schools is clearly established, 
clears up at the outset any question of lines of authority and function: 

Many of the telationships between the school personnel program 
and the employment and use of other professional and semiprofes 
sional personnel must be worked out by the superintendent or persom 
nel officer of the school system with the several professional orga 
izations that, to a degree at least, regulate professional practices: 
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Considerable progress has been made of late between the medical pro- 
fession and the educators. A basis for further coöperation has been de- 
veloped through the production of an American Association of School 
Administrators Yearbook on Health in the Schools. Such fundamen- 
tal understandings must be developed with other professional groups 
if they are to be fully effective in their work with the schools. At the 
same time, educators must not lose sight of their fundamental responsi- 
bility to the child, and the fact that the schools are public institutions. 


ECONOMIC AND WELFARE CONSIDERATIONS 
APPLIED TO THE NONTEACHING PERSONNEL 

Increasingly, school boards and school administrators are facing 
the economic and welfare considerations of their personnel as a total 
employee group problem. In contrast to dealing with each set of em- 
ployees separately, many have made welfare considerations system- 
wide in their application. 

Such considerations as sick leave, health and accident insurance, 
retirement, processes of dismissal, and grievance action are being 
looked upon as matters for which a common policy should be de- 
veloped and applied to all employees. Salary considerations must be 
kept on a different basis because of the wide variation in preparation 
levels and responsibilities associated with the different positions. Even 
in the salary area similar principles may govern. By applying such 
basic uniformity, the possibility of obtaining coöperation and high 
morale in the total staff is much enhanced. This approach to the 
ptoblem is based upon the point of view, previously expressed by the 
authors, that human relations are a major consideration in personnel 
Practice and that policies that preserve human resources pay largest 
dividends in the long run. 


VARIATION IN BASES FOR ECONOMIC AND WELFARE CONSIDERA- 
TIONS 


Some of the administrative problems in dealing with the issues that 
ave been raised in this section result from the various and, to a degree, 


u l 
W American Association of School Administrators, Health in the Schools, rev. ed., 
*hington, D.C., 1951. 
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conflicting, legal bases for extending such considerations to the non- 
teaching personnel. Using the large city school system as an example, 
it was noted on page 105 of this text that in only about one-half of this 
group does the board of education have full control of all aspects of 
the employment of the nonteaching personnel. This variation in basic 
control is reflected in the kind of considerations that may be provided 
in the welfare field. Generally speaking, the states have legislated in 
respect to the teaching employees but have, in many instances, ignored 
the nonteaching employees such as clerical workers, operation and 
maintenance employees, and especially the service group. Often where 
there is adequate state legislation, local boards have been given pet- 
missive authority to the point where there is little uniformity of prac 
tice even within states, and many groups of school employees are not 
covered even by a retirement plan. 

The fact that a large percentage of nonteaching employees are not 
covered, leaves a considerable problem for solution. One of the pro- 
posed solutions is the application of the Federal Social Security pto- 
gram to the nonteaching personnel. While there are many legal 
problems, and in some cases it might seriously interfere with the 
soundness of state and local retirement plans for school employees, it 
is worth exploration to determine under what circumstances the social 
security plan might help to meet this problem. 


SOCIAL SECURITY AND THE SCHOOL EMPLOYEE 


The authors are of the firm conviction that the Federal Social Se- 
curity program will have a profound effect upon future public em- 
ployment retirement planning and operation. The legislative policy of 
the several states and municipal governments in respect to this subject 
will of necessity require reconsideration, and perhaps a revision, as the 
full impact of the federal law becomes progressively more pronounced 
with the passage of years. It will no longer be possible to consider Jocal 
plans as an isolated and insulated problem of limited geographic comi 
cern. The present federal law contains a mandatory exclusion of public 
employees who are covered by local plans. It authorizes the inclusion 
of noncovered public employees through the medium of state-enabling 
legislation which would constitute an agreement embodying the terms 
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and conditions of such coverage. But irrespective of whether or not 
presently noncovered public employees are ultimately provided with 
social security protection, or are by appropriate legislative action given 
coverage under applicable acts, the stage has been set for a period of 
conflict and uncertainty as the merits of the respective local plans are 
weighed and evaluated in relation to social security. z 

It is evident that there are patent differences between social security 
and some local plans. This is especially true in respect to benefits for 
short-term service, and in the collateral benefit schedule which includes 
additional benefits for wives and husbands, dependent children, wid- 
ows and widowers, mothers, and dependent parents. The substantially 
lower employee rate of contributions (as compared to the rates in 
local plans), and the preservation of earned credits upon unrestricted 
transfers in employment wherever social security is in effect, in some 
instances appear to be advantages over local plans of coverage. Benefit 
payments for short-term service and for workers in the low salary 
brackets are usually substantially greater under social security than 
under local plans. 

It is entirely plausible that many public employees, covered and 
noncovered, upon realization of the disparity between social security 
and local plans may insist either upon liberalization of the local plans 
to equalize the benefits, or integration or supplementation of the local 
plans with social security. 

It is the authors conviction that the retirement problem cannot 
be solved by the abandonment of local plans and the substitution of 
social security. Such a solution would deal only superficially and in- 
effectively with the fundamental issues underlying the problem. Local 
retirement plans serve an essential need in the development and solu- 
tion of a difficult personnel problem in school systems. 

In the recruitment of desired personnel and in their retention, a 
‘ea or annuity plan plays an important and decisive role. It is, in 
a a principal justification for the operation and maintenance of 

ctirement plans. A national plan of social security cannot pro- 
a impelling objective of local systems. The purpose of a social 
; plan is solely one of humanitarian motivation, that is, to 
Ptovide reasonable subsistence needs for persons who have reached an 
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unemployable status and for their dependents and survivors. It has lit- 
tle or no concern with the all-important personnel objective upon 
which local plans are predicated. It is precisely what its title denotes, 
a system of social security and nothing more. Consequently, its em- 
phasis is upon benefits unrelated to service. Thus assuming the same 
rate of earnings during the determinative employment period, a person 
who has been covered for 30 years may receive the same rate of bene- 
fit as one covered for only 5 years. 

The differences in the objectives of social security and local retire- 
ment coverage are crucial to the problem. Sometimes the perspective 
of the local employee is limited to only the comparative advantage of 
short-term service provided by social security. Again, school district 
employees may be impressed with the economic advantages of social 
security, because of immediately lower employee contributions. The 
broader perspective is to comprehend the advantages and limitations 
of both plans and to encourage the development of a program that 
preserves the essential objectives of each. 

Eventually, it is hoped that the best features of local plans and 
social security coverage may be merged by a process of integration, but 
until practical plans of integration have been formulated and devel- 
oped on a basis that will insure the preservation and perpetuation of 
existing rights and expectancies for present employees, this hope will 
not be realized. 

It has been estimated that possibly one-half of the country’s non- 
certificated public school employees are members of state or local re- 
tirement systems even though, in many instances, these systems are 
separate from those for teachers. Public school personnel, when not 
covered by state or local retirement systems or pension plans, may be 
covered by Old Age and Survivors Insurance of the Social Securty 
Act, if indicated in a voluntary compact made between the state an 
the Social Security Administration. 

Because of the substantial number of public school employees not 
covered by any type of protection for retirement and because there att 
some retirement plans whose benefits are not as great as those under 
social security, there is a considerable feeling that the Social Security 
Act should be amended as it applies to local and state employees. Its 
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the opinion of the authors that any such amendment, while desirable 
to permit protection and coverage for those not now protected, should 
provide adequate safeguards for the rights and equities of those persons 
under existing retirement systems. Any such amendment should set 
forth the detail under which the public employees would determine 
whether or not they wished social security coverage, and also that the 
vested rights in the retirement plan, both of the retired employee and 
those in active service, should be guaranteed by the state or local juris- 
diction before it is eligible for Social Security. 


UNSOLVED PROBLEMS IN THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF THE NONTEACHING PERSONNEL 


In the introduction to this chapter, it was noted that the problems to 
be discussed represented an area where much study and research could 
profitably be made. An attempt has been made by the authors to cover 
many of the problems most associated with the general subject of this 
text, personnel administration in education. They recognize, however, 
that Many issues remain unsolved and wish to suggest some of the 
fields for further study and research. In suggesting the fields, a con- 
venient Organization into five main areas, with appropriate subpoints 
to give further meaning, has been adopted. 


A. General Administration 
1. School board policy in respect to the nonteaching personnel 
2. Methods of administering the nonteaching personnel 
3. Communication and morale considerations, both in respect to the 
administrative relationship and the teaching employees 
B. Job Classification and Description 
1. Further development of the classification idea and its wider applica- 
tion to school systems of all sizes 
2. Development of standards relative to work loads that will permit 
adequacy of staff 
3. Further study of the numerous situations where dual responsibility 
develops, i.e., the custodian to the principal of the building and to 
his line supervisor 
» Elimination of politics and favoritism in employment and the sub- 
stitution of merit employment practices 
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C. In-Service Training and Evaluation of Services 
1. More extensive application of existing resources in the school sys- 
tem for in-service programs for the nonteaching personnel 
2. Area and state plans to afford in-service programs to medium and 
small school systems that have difficulty in operating their own 
3, Some application of the merit idea that will link needs for in- 
service training, evaluation, and promotion and salary considera- 
tions 
D. Relationships 
1. The promotion of better understanding in the nonteaching staff of 
the educational task and responsibility of the schools 
2. Better means of codrdinating all types of school personnel 
3. Further progress in the employee-relation problem associated with 
the trade union 
E. Economic and Welfare Considerations 
1. Extension of such welfare considerations as retirement, insurance, 
etc., to all nonteaching employees 
2. Better coérdination in such factors between the local, state, and 
national levels 
3. Development of a group of employees in each school system that 
will have continuity, a degree of know-how and interest, and who 
can serve the best interests of education 


The best place to begin the solution of such problems is through 
local study and application of the best practices known. While we do 
not have final answers, we can be certain that improvement will 


develop as have employment and other personnel practices in the 
teaching field. 


C H AT PYTSEORDT7 


Coördination of the Personnel 
S se 


The discussion throughout the past several chapters has demon- 
strated the wide variation in the personnel functions in the public 
schools and the range of employees that is required to fulfill them. 
To secure performance of the variety of functions, the school adminis- 
ator has been urged to seek talent from all the professions and skills. 
This spread of interests and abilities in the staff, whether the staff is 
large or small, creates a coördination problem that is experienced in 
few Organizations. 

The common goal of all the employees of the school system, as the 
authors have reiterated on several occasions, should be to provide an 
adequate learning and environmental situation for the child. The prob- 
lem of each gtoup of employees is to find its place in such a scheme of 
things, and the problem of administration is to bring the various em- 
Ployee forces to bear upon the achievement of the goal. This concept 
of the personnel in education functioning as a “team” has appeared 
elsewhere in this text. It may be said that the task of making a diverse 
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group of employees into an operating team is the personnel adminis- 
trator’s hardest job. 

The statement that the employee group is diverse in skills and 
functions is by no means a criticism. The services they perform inevi- 
tably require this situation. Only about 2 out of 3 are trained educa- 
tional personnel, and even these have varied backgrounds. The te- 
maining employees are drawn from a number of fields and have had, 
as a rule, no special interest in or background for school work before 
they entered the employ of the school system. In fact, the nature of 
the work to be performed actually tends to disunite the total employee 
group rather than to unite them. The only chance, then, for achieving 
an employee team is to establish interest in and concern for a common 
goal, and to set up ways and means of coérdinating the various efforts 
toward it. It is to these ends that the authors are directing their atten- 
tion in this chapter. 


PROBLEMS IN RESPECT TO COORDINATION 


Before any positive suggestions or plans can be advanced to effect 
coérdination, some analysis must be made of the problems that must 
be faced in dealing with this issues involved. In analyzing the prob- 
lems, an attempt will be made to deal with those that appear in all 
types of situations. It is clear that no two situations are exactly alike, 
and that the personality factor in each situation is an uncontrollable 
variable. In fact, the latter is admittedly the largest factor to be dealt 
with in a program to coérdinate the personnel activities. Therefore, 
fully recognizing this aspect of the problem, it is necessary to suggest 
ways and means that will permit the achievement of a reasonable 
degree of codrdination in spite of the difficult factors that may be in- 
volved. This suggests that the administrator familiarize himself, as fat 
as possible, with those elements with which he must deal before an 
organization is set up or goals established. He must take into account 
his own personality and the problems he encounters in working with 
others. This point is made to eliminate, in so far as possible, the sub- 
jective approach to the problem and to deal with it impartially as an 
abstract problem to be solved. If educational workers can even ap 
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proach this point of view, they will have cleared one of the greatest 
hurdles in the path of effective codrdination. 


A BODY OF PUBLIC EMPLOYEES 


The fact that the personnel serving the schools is a body of public 
employees is a factor in achieving codrdination. As public employees 
they are controlled, to a considerable degree, by state laws and local 
tegulations; and as individuals and members of a profession or voca- 
tional group, by the voluntary controls of their professional or other 
relationships. This duality, although it does not in itself create conflict, 
frequently creates a condition whereby coördination is made difficult, 
Serving the public, especially working with its children, is by no means 
the easiest of tasks, and this further complicates the problem. Constant 
relationships with the public, in exacting and somewhat personal situa- 
tions, create emotional stresses that frequently are reflected to a greater 
extent within the personnel than toward the public being served. 
Sometimes too, economic and other factors disturb the employee group 
to the point where coördination problems result. The standard of living 
demanded by the public, of its educational personnel in particular, is 
not always consistent with their means, and this further complicates 
the problem of welding the school employees into a working team. 
The authors are attempting to develop the point that there are special 
problems of coördination resulting from public employment. To con- 
tend that they are more difficult than all other employee situations, 
either in private enterprise or government, would perhaps overdraw 
the problem; but the contention that there is a set of conditions created 
by the nature of the employment of the educational personnel seems 
a fair approach to the problem. j 


TURNOVER AND PART-TIME FACTORS 


One of the characteristics of the personnel employed in the public 
schools is the high rate of turnover in the group. Turnover varies, of 
pe with the type of personnel being considered and with the school 
district, or even with the state. This factor is particularly true of the 
ronteaching personnel in all kinds of school districts, and of the teach- 
Mg personnel in the small and inadequately organized districts. Co- 
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ordination in a constantly changing work force is difficult in any situa- 
tion, and is especially difficult in a school system where the nature of 
the work is so complicated. The fact that school systems are inade- 
quately staffed in their personnel management area often further com- 
plicates this problem. During the period since the beginning of World 
War II, turnover rates in school systems have at times threatened to 
demoralize the operation of certain school districts. 

The factor of part-time employment introduces another complica- 
tion into the codrdination picture. Certain groups of employees, such 
as transportation workers, school lunch employees, and in some sys- 
tems operational and maintenance personnel, are essentially part-time 
workers, This means that their interests are divided and that their em- 
ployment continues only so long as it is economically profitable to 
them. Reference to Table 2 will indicate the extent of the part-time 
factor in the total public school employment in this country. 

To an extent, teaching has been a part-time relationship for a certain 
group of educational employees. In districts where the pay is so inade- 
quate as to force the employee to secure outside employment during 
evenings, week ends, and vacations, a similar division of interest de- 
velops. There is inadequate time for professional improvement and 
for many of the extra duties that improve the services of a teacher. 
These conditions operate to reduce the effectiveness of the teaching 
force, to the end that the public relations of the staff are affected, and 
the whole administrative problem made more complicated. 

The adoption of policies calculated to relieve these conditions ap- 
pears to be the best approach to the problems created by turnover and 
part-time employment. Frequent reference will be made to such poli- 
cies as the local aspects of personnel administration which are devel- 
oped in Part III. 


DIFFICULTY OF APPLYING UNIFORM POLICIES AND PROCESSES 
TO THE PERSONNEL 


The personnel of the public schools is made up of such a wide va 
tiety of employees that the application of uniform policies and pro 
esses is virtually impossible. Yet to achieve an effective employee team, 
a certain uniformity is necessary if morale is to be maintained. ThS 
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challenge to personnel workers in education is only now being recog- 
nized. Too frequently in the past, the school administrator was thought 
of as one who worked essentially with the professional employees and 
ina kind of extracurricular manner with other employees of the school 
district. Both from an operating and morale standpoint, the problem 
must be met in respect to the total personnel. The challenge of de- 
veloping policies and processes, extending welfare considerations, im- 
proving evaluation methods, and studying morale factors generally has 
only recently been recognized as a part of the total function of school 
administration. 


ADMINISTRATIVE LINES DIFFICULT TO ESTABLISH 


Certain positions in the personnel of the public schools are, by their 
very nature, difficult to define in terms of responsibility. They must, 
for example, function in relation to both teaching and nonteaching 
situations. Such conditions create codrdination problems that must be 
solved. One of the best examples of this problem lies in the work of 
the school custodian. His directions in relation to general school opera- 
tion must come from the principal in charge of a building. At the same 
time many of his functions are carried out under the general supervi- 
sion of a supervisor of custodians or a director of school plant opera- 
tion, Frequently what such an employee does may be under the direc- 
tion of one person and ow he does it under the direction of another. 
The place of job description and definition of responsibility, which has 
been stressed in Chapter 6, is closely related to this problem. 

Numerous other staff relations are similarly involved. The whole 
field of school business management is full of such problems. The re- 
lationships of the supervisor or helping teacher to the teacher and to 
the principal are others with which the administrator constantly 
Struggles. Many of these have been developed in previous chapters 


and are only dealt with here to illustrate the problem in respect to 
Codrdination, 


METHODS OF COORDINATION 


A distinction is necessary between the previous discussion in respect 
© types of organization and the factor of codrdination that is being 
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developed in this section. Organization is, generally speaking, the ar- 
rangement of parts in a certain relationship to each other. In contrast 
to this function, codrdination is a process which results in those parts 
functioning in harmony with each other. The latter is the more dif- 
ficult process and represents a challenge to the administration, but it 
is the one which really represents the ultimate goal that it is trying 
to achieve—to meet the needs of boys and girls in a learning situation, 

Many of the previous chapters have dealt with aspects of this prob- 
lem. The discussions of organization, morale, the divisions of respon- 
sibility, and relationships have a definite bearing on the problem of 
codrdination, It is the purpose of this section to deal with additional 
factors whose purpose is to achieve a high degree of codrdination. It 
should be recognized at the outset that achieving coördination is like 
pursuing any other ideal. While it may be partially achieved, its full 
attainment is always just beyond reach. The discussions which follow 
are directed toward achieving such codrdination as will make for ef- 
ficient functioning of the school system and the realization of the goal 
of providing an adequate learning and environmental situation for 
the child. 

It is impossible to deal with all aspects and methods of coordina- 
tion in our limited discussion. In contrast to a selective approach which 
possibly would yield a pattern that might not work in a given situa 
tion, the authors have chosen to discuss the machinery of coérdination, 
with the view to its being applied or adapted to many different admin- 
istrative situations. At the outset such an approach might indicate 4 
review of the previous discussion of organization. There is a relation- 
ship but not a duplication, In dealing with the process of coérdination 
the personnel function within the organization will be essentially em- 
phasized. 

The methods of codrdination of the personnel in different sizes and 
types of school systems will vary greatly. The personality factors men- 
tioned earlier and the background and general makeup of the em- 
ployee group will determine the emphasis upon the several factors 
that will undoubtedly be included in any program of codrdination 
This discussion is aimed at a common core of activities that will ur 
doubtedly appear in any type of school situation where an attempt s 
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being made to coérdinate staff activities. It appears that the following 
ate indispensable to such a process: 


1, An adequate body of personnel policy 

2. Personnel services suited to the situation 

3. Processes of communication and participation adjusted to need 

4, Adequate reporting and research to keep the system abreast of its 
problems 

5. Evaluation and appraisal of staff efficiency 


POLICY TO COORDINATE PERSONNEL 


The basis of the operation of the entire school system is an adequate 
body of policy approved by the lay board of education. Since the school 
system accomplishes its most important function through personnel, 
policy in this area is of greatest importance. Certain policy must be 
established on a state-wide basis to assure reasonable uniformity, but 
most of the policy determination is at the local level, where school 
administrators and staff work with a lay board of education and the 
public generally. It is to this latter aspect of the problem that our at- 
tention is essentially directed. 

The principles of personnel organization to which the authors sub- 
sctibe were developed in Chapter 2. Policy development to cover each 
of these principles, and any others felt necessary by local authorities, is 
essential. In a sense, such policies would be background to certain 
Operating ones covering a wide range of practical issues that are in- 
Volved in personnel administration. Basic policies covering areas 
stressed in the set of principles already referred to are' almost non- 
existent in written form in the public school structure, although many 
board members and administrators admittedly believe in them. The 
following are illustrative of the type that would give substance and 
direction to the more specific policies that will be further illustrated 
1n this discussion, 


L. The Personnel organization and procedures shall be such as to assure 
the preservation of human values 

« Democratic processes shall be employed, coupled with efficiency of 
Operation 
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3. The release of the creative ability and the growth and development of 
all members of the staff shall be fundamental goals 

4, The nature of the personnel procedure and process shall be such as to 
relieve tensions and frustrations in the staff and satisfy the basic desires 
of individuals, such as security, recognition, and “belongingness” 

5. Processes of participation in policy making and planning shall be pro- 
vided, to the end that those who are affected by policy shall have par- 
ticipated in its development 


If school administrators had, as a background for their personnel 
programs, such policies officially approved by their boards of educa- 
tion, the personnel structure and the specific policies covering the 
many operating phases of personnel administration would take on new 
meaning. 

It is recognized that more specific policies are necessary in personnel 
operation. Some of the areas that should be covered by them are: 
processes of selection and appointment, promotion, salaries, tenure, 
evaluation, sick leave and medical examinations, vacations, retirement, 
insurance, and job classification and description. Policies covering the 
types of issues outlined above are common in most school systems 
which are well administered. Usually, however, they have been formed 
in the absence of background policies of the type previously empha- 
sized. Actually, every one of the specific policies should be considered 
against the structure of fundamental ones. 

A policy area all too frequently neglected has to do with under- 
standing concerning limits of autonomy in so far as the various pêt 
sonnel are concerned. To deal with such issues is sometimes considered 
undemocratic. The democratic process does not imply that decisions 
should not be made concerning the autonomy of a given personnel 
responsibility. Provided the processes used by the group to determine 
the autonomy is considerate of the personnel responsibility, it may de- 
velop that such a procedure is actually highly democratic since it con- 
siders the rights and responsibilities of others. The technique of job 
classification and description is clearly a fundamental approach to the 
problem of determining autonomy and is frequently referred to 12 
other sections of the text. 


Similarly, the staff policy in respect to its discipline, that is, its be 
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havior and the consequences that result, is a matter for policy concern. 
A society that reaches the level that it practices self-discipline is, of 
course, far in advance of the one that must be disciplined through ex- 
ternal controls. If, through the development of policy by staff partici- 
pation, a group sets up its own standards and goals to the end that 
it is chiefly a self-disciplined group, its morale and performance is 
likely to be greatly improved. Elsewhere in the text the authors have 
referred to the fact that a profession has an obligation to “police” it- 
self. In so far as it is possible such a goal should be considered, since 
it reduces the external controls that are necessary. 

The most carefully developed policy, democratically arrived at and 
wisely administered, will not prevent the necessity of some disciplinary 
measure being taken by those who have legal or similar responsibility. 
The reduction of such action to those cases which are easily recognized 
as being detrimental to the group welfare is the object of policy in 
this area. Clearly such policy should be concerned with the basic ob- 
jectives of the school system and under no circumstances should it be 
punitive, 

A later section in this chapter will stress the service of the personnel 
handbook. It is in this document that many of the personnel policies, 
Processes, and procedures will have been organized and made available 
to the entire staff and the public. Such handbooks are relatively com- 
mon, but the authors have not found a single one that approaches the 
problem as fundamentally as they have urged that it be considered. 

Adequate policy concerning personnel administration should be 
Progressive in its nature. That is, it should be constantly growing and 
developing as the public, board of education, and staff have new in- 
Sights into the ways they may work together. All staff policy, like all 
administration, should be built around the common goal for the entire 
staff, namely the provision of an adequate learning and environmental 
Situation for the child. 

In an earlier chapter the suggestion was made that policy was a 
Working tool. In this instance it is being suggested as a tool for effect- 
108 staff coördination, 

Since the importance of the learning opportunity is the basic purpose 
of the Co6rdination effort, it must follow that the codrdination of the 
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EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
RESPONSIBILITY 
The Educational Council is directly responsible to 
the superintendent and reports only to him. 


FUNCTION 


Formulation of the philosophy, principles and ob- 
jectives essential to a sound educational program 
in a democratic society. 


ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT 


DUTIES 
EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL 1. Analyze critically the educational interests and 
Membership: needs of the city of Wilmington. 
Assistant Superintendent, 2. Work closely with the curriculum development de- 
Chairman partment in the development of curricula to be 
Director of Elementary Education followed on all levels. 
Director of Secondary Education| 3. Prepare recommendations to the superintendent 
Director of Vocational Education and the administrative cabinet suggesting pro- 
Coördinator of Post-Secondary cedures designed to implement the program re- 
and Adult Education quired. 
Coördinator of Curriculum De-| 4. Plan procedures for the integration and coördina- 
velopment tion of the program from kindergarten through 
Director of Child Development adult education. 


and Guidance 5. Recommend procedures for the examination cy 
evaluation of the program now in effect in ede 
division of the school system to determine its 


effectiveness in achieving its purpose. 


Members rotating biennially: 
1 Supervisor 
1 Department Chairman 


i ing the educa- 
1 each Senior High, Junior 6. pil ways and means of improving the 
High and El E ional program. s 
Pie i aA 7. Recommend to the Committee on Praten 
i i lopmen 
6 Classroom Teachers: Growth desirable steps a the pres oe 
1 Primary, 1 Intermediate, s me professional competence a 
1 Elementary at Large, 1 sae ing the 
3 trating 
Junior High, 1 Senior High, 8. Suggest ways and means of demons! 


power of education to develop competent Amer 

can citizens, thus gaining public understanding, 

coöperation, and support. 

Rotating members elected at large | 9. Determine the educational needs, interests, 
by the groups with which associ- desires of the city and its citizens, and recommen 


ated. the means through which they will be met. 


1 Secondary at Large 
Lay Citizens 
and 


FIGURE 19. (From Wilmington Public Schools, Administrative Organ 
tion and Functions, Boatd of Public Education, Wilmington, Delaware, Feb- 
ruary, 1952, p. 21.) 


educational program is a prime objective. This can only be accom: 
plished by bringing all interests into focus through some kind of ovet 
all organization. The Wilmington schools have attempted to obtain 
certain cobrdination through their Educational Council. Figure 19 
describes its responsibility, function, and duties, and indicates its me™ 
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bership. The relationship of the council to the superintendent of 
schools is also indicated. It is interesting to note that while it represents 
all segments of the professional staff and even laymen, the nonteach- 
ing personnel are not represented. This is typical of the approach to 
such problems and represents one of the unsolved relationships in at- 
tempting to obtain coérdination. 


THE PERSONNEL SERVICES AND COORDINATION 


The effective operation of the school system will, to a considerable 
extent, be governed by how its personnel services function. This area of 
school administration must be closely associated with the work of the 
Superintendent of schools, In fact, in the small school system the per- 
sonnel services are essentially those he performs. Only in large systems 
are they delegated to directors, administrative assistants, or assistant 
Superintendents. Even in this delegation they must remain, if they are 
to function properly, staff functions directly responsible to the super- 
intendent. 

The organization of the personnel services or department in any 
school system, or the performance of the duties by the superintendent 
himself, must involve determining: 


1. The place of the department in the school organization 
2. The professional services that are required 

3. The clerical services that are required 

4. The records and reports that are needed 


The duties that the personnel officer performs develop naturally 
from the concept of his function. Thought of as a staff officer, he is 
recognized as the specialist in his field, and his function is to assist 
line administration and serve the staff generally in its process of service 
and improvement. Definitions of duties spring from policy governing 
the personnel area generally and the delegation of responsibility from 
the superintendent, A recent careful analysis of the nature of the prob- 
lems that must be dealt with by the personnel officer in a large school 
system is as follows: 


l. Wage and salary problems which include a knowledge of job classifi- 


3 oa and job evaluation procedures 
"Evaluations of effectiveness of personnel with the specialized knowl- 
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edge of in-service training programs needed to overcome deficiencies 
3. Selection, orientation, promotion, apprenticeships, and administrative 
training programs requiring related skills 
4, Communications, grievances, disciplinary actions, morale surveys, and 
relations with employee associations, which require related skills* 


This outline of problems suggests the duties of the personnel officer. 
If he is a person whose assignment is this function alone, his job is 
sufficiently heavy—if he is the superintendent with all the other re- 
sponsibility which devolves upon him he has an especially difficult 
load. 

The wide range of skills necessary to deal with this series of prob- 
lems suggests the weakness of educational administration generally in 
dealing with them. Such a delineation also suggests something as to 
the quantitative nature of the job of the personnel officer. School sys- 
tems have, in general, woefully understaffed this area of administra- 
tion. A comparison of the personnel staff in school systems to that in 
business, industry, and government indicates the disadvantage under 
which most school personnel systems operate. In contrast to school 
systems that tend to assign one professional personnel officer to the 
total task regardless of size, business and industry, as well as govern- 
ment, tend to keep a much more favorable ratio of personnel officers 
to employees. The National Foreman’s Institute, Inc., reports that a 
ratio of 1:133 exists between personnel workers and employees in 
companies employing 2000 to 2499 workers. Among government 
agencies the ratio was 1 :300 on January 1, 1950.’ Most school systems 
will feel that such ratios cannot be achieved, but those who studied 
the Pasadena system, to which we have just referred, recommended 
that four professional staff members be assigned to that staff numbet- 
ing about 2000, the assignment to be one professional worker to each 
of the four areas that should be serviced, as previously outlined. This 
recommendation also included adequate clerical staff, some of whom 
should be especially trained so that they would be of major assistance 


to the professional personnel. In the Pasadena recommendation it was 
_*Clyde M. Hill and Lloyd N. Morrisett, Report of the Survey of the Pasadena 
City Schools, The Pasadena Board of Education, 1951-1952, p. 845. N 
2 National Foreman’s Institute, Inc, Employee Relations Bulletin, Report NO 
293, New York, August 15, 1951, p. 15. 
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suggested that one of the professional personnel employees be an as- 
sistant to the superintendent, with the other professional personnel 
staff responsible to him." 

If personnel offices were set up in the proper relationship to the 
general administration, with adequate professional staff in terms of 
numbers and qualifications, and were adequately supported by a body 
of personnel policy, the possibilities of a coérdinated staff action to ac- 
complish the goals of the schools would be greatly enhanced. 

The first function of the personnel office is service in the several 
categories that have been set out. Its second function is as a record- 
keeping agency. It is impossible to suggest all of the forms and records 
that should be used in such an office. Some are required by law and 
board regulation. Others develop as a result of policies covering certain 
areas. For example, a policy of sick leave creates a demand for a record 
that will service it. Since systems vary so widely and it is not possible 
to suggest a specific system, a set of principles that may serve as a guide 
are suggested: 


1. Maintain only those records for which the frequency of use justifies the 
cost. Data used more infrequently can be obtained at the time of need. 
Extent of home-ownership is an example. 

2. Records required by law should be kept in a current file. 

. Personal data concerning abilities, growth, and development should be 

kept in a current confidential file and maintained with great care, 

4, Data significant to group tabulation should be maintained on IBM cards 
for ready tabulation. 

5. No new personnel activity should be planned without consideration of 
the records and reports involved. These should be studied in the light of 
records and reports available so that they are incorporated into a system, 
rather than become an addition to the system. 

6. No new record or report should be planned until the total time load 

tequired for its completion is calculated and that time adjusted so that 

no unreasonable burden is placed on the person who must supply the 
information, 

Each file should be reviewed each year and nonpertinent data dis- 

carded,* 


we 


= 


3 Hill and i i 
“bid, 3 aoe op. cit., p. 845. 
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Even in dealing with such principles, certain adaptations must be 
made to serve different types of school systems. For example, IBM 
cards are suggested in principle number 4 as a record and tabulating 
device. Obviously, this would apply only to systems large enough to 
justify mechanical tabular devices. Actually, however, such procedures 
are adaptable to school systems of average size and their use should 
be explored. There are other mechanical devices especially adapted to 
the small system which the administrator may well investigate. Per- 
sonnel records are especially valuable, and school systems should guard 
them with care. Even those records of persons no longer employed 
should be retained in inactive files for reference. 


COMMUNICATION AND PARTICIPATION IN THE PROCESS OF CO- 
ORDINATION 


Earlier chapters have dealt with these problems in relation to the 
organization and morale of the staff. They also have a direct function 
in effecting coérdination. This function is probably the most difficult 
of all to carry out, in that it involves securing the loyalty of employees 
to an organization. Many other factors ate so closely associated with 
this problem that it is frequently difficult to determine which one is 
most effective. Some employees are more affected, for example, by pay 
rates than by such factors as security or status. However, it is generally 
recognized that communication and participation are widely effective 
in dealing with staff. Perhaps it is not going too far to say that staff 
loyalty, which greatly affects coördination, will never exist unless there 
is an adequate system of communication and sufficient participation 
to enable each employee to know the policies and procedures of this 
system, his exact responsibilities and relations within the organiza- 
tion, and, further, to have participated in their formulation. 

Communication in this relationship must be two-way and must be 
geared to reach all staff levels, Participation can have the same chat- 
acteristics, but like all participation in democratic procedures, should 
be related to the ability of the participant to make a contribution: 
Previous chapters have emphasized the techniques and devices that 
may be used in communication and participation processes. They 
not be reviewed here; consideration of communication and particip® 
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tion has been essentially to establish their relation to the problem of 
staff coordination. A device frequently employed to good advantage in 
the process of codrdination is the personnel handbook. Some of the 
essential considerations in its preparation and use follow. 


THE PERSONNEL HANDBOOK 


There is a need for clearly formulated policies and procedures to 
guide superintendents, boards of education, and school personnel. It is 
because of this need, the still relatively limited use of written guides 
to policies and procedures, and a general lack of comprehensive cover- 
age in those now in use that prompts the authors to include in this 
chapter a fairly comprehensive consideration of the preparation and 
use of the personnel handbook or guide. 

Some boards of education are required by the law to make rules and 
tegulations for their government and the government of the schools 
under their control. Even where there is no such law, it would be 
desirable to establish rules and regulations in order that there might 
be common understanding and uniformity in regard to basic policies 
and procedures. Too often “rules and regulations” carry an undertone 
of compulsion and dictatorial practice. The publication of rules and 
tegulations is not a substitute for a personnel handbook. Although 
such a handbook or guidebook must necessarily be based upon rules 
and regulations of the board of education, it must provide sufficient 
guidance and information concerning policies, objectives, and proce- 
dures that each staff member may make his best contribution to the 
program and be happy in his work. . 

Purpose of the Handbook. An organization without a well-known 
plan of procedures and policies is like a ship without a rudder—it is 
incapable of direction. In order to supply such a “rudder” to provide 
information believed to be essential and helpful in expediting routine 
Procedures, the publication of a handbook or guidebook on policies 
and procedures is desirable. Such a publication consists of general 
Statements that set forth the purposes, organization, and program of 
4 school district. The guide provides direction in the handling of given 
aspects of the district program as a matter of continuing future prac- 
“ce, and establishes the functions and organizational relationships of 
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all major positions. At the district level, it provides a framework within 
which the superintendent and his staff can democratically operate with 
freedom and initiative. It should not include administrative instruc- 
tions nor be too restrictive in nature. 

Effective administration cannot be achieved by mere conformity to 
tegulations and the perfunctory application of rules. Every employee 
must accept responsibility for the intelligent study and interpretation 
of general rules in relation to the educational needs of his own com- 
munity, and must employ a judicious combination of wisdom and 
loyalty to school policies in the application of rules and regulations. 
It is to this end that the handbook should be directed. 

The personnel handbook at best is a summary of practices and 
policies of the district. More complete, detailed statements of policy 
and practice usually will be found in the minutes of the board of edu- 
cation and bulletins issued from time to time by the superintendent 
and his staff. To include all statements of policy, provisions of the law, 
and details which are administrative in nature in a publication of this 
type would be prohibitive. 

Specific Uses. The chief values or uses of the guide will be to orient 
new members of the board of education and new staff members; to 
provide continuity when there are changes on the board or staff; to 
save time of administrators and board members by reducing the 
amount of official action necessary and by enabling personnel to handle 
problems at the moment they arise; to clarify thinking and improve 
morale of those who formulate the guide; to furnish an opportunity 
for staff growth; to be a part of the program of interpretation of the 
school to the public; to provide legal safeguards for the board and 
staff; and to clarify the functions and relationships of the board and 
the staff, 

A handbook will be especially helpful to the new employee by 
aiding him to obtain a broad understanding of his duties and respon- 
sibilities, and to help him orientate himself promptly, pending a mote 
complete familiarity with the rules and regulations of the board of 
education and the superintendent and his staff. À 

A guidebook permits ready access of any citizen in the community 
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to such policies as may affect their interests in the school. It becomes a 
part of the school’s public relations program. 

Development and Revision of the Handbook. The handbook should 
be developed and revised by those who are affected by it. The authors 
believe this is as it should be if a major function of our school is to 
perpetuate democracy. The frequency of revision will be directly re- 
lated to the changes that occur in the basic policies. It would be desir- 
able to have a revision each time changes are made in the policy. This, 
however, may not be a practical thing to do. In any event, review of 
the contents, and consideration of suggestions for modification, addi- 
tion, or clarification should be given every three to five years. 

The democratic process used in developing the guide is as valuable 
as the completed document. Staff participation in policy determination 
is to be desired. Too often the mistake is made by the adoption of a 
guide, in toto, from another district. This procedure superimposes on 
the staff policies which they had no part in developing. When this 
is done, it is not surprising if the personnel reacts unfavorably. 

Certain steps are essential in the developing of a personnel hand- 
book. The following are suggested steps which might be followed. 

First, there must be a need that is keenly felt by someone on the 
board of education or the school staff. This need should be brought 
into the open by the superintendent and his professional staff. It is 
generally agreed that the initiative in this matter is the responsibility 
of the superintendent and his associates. This in no way means that 
other members of the staff, through proper channels, could not have 
4 part in the initiation of the preparation of such a guidebook. 

Second, extract from the board of education minutes those of 
the district policies and procedures that have been of a continuing 
Nature. How and by whom this work is to be done will depend to a 
large extent on the size of the system. The authors believe that it is 
desirable that this work be done by a committee representing both 
the staff and the board of education. The usual practice, however, is to 
have this done by the superintendent ot a member of his staff desig- 
mated by him. 

The third step is to develop a tentative draft. This might best be 
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done by a committee composed of the superintendent, his staff, a rep- 
resentative of the board of education, representatives of the employees, 
and, where possible, representatives of the P.T.A. and the community. 
The draft developed by this committee should be comprehensive in 
nature and should include only those items of basic concern to the 
whole district. 

Fourthly, the draft should be submitted to the board of education 
for tentative approval. 

The fifth step is to submit the tentative material to the various 
groups of the personnel for examination, especially those areas that 
affect them directly. For example, the teacher group might concentrate 
on the portion of the draft that affected their rights, privileges, salaries, 
and responsibilities. They would also consider student policy. The 
teachers would not necessarily concern themselves with policies and 
procedures relating to the business manager, custodian, board of educa- 
tion, and the like, although they might be concerned with them in 
respect to the manner in which they might be affected by them. The 
draft, with suggested amendments by the various personnel groups, 
is then returned to the committee, : 

In step six, the committee resolves the basic conflicts presented in 
the suggested amendments, After revision, it is then submitted to the 
board of education for its further consideration and adoption. Since 
the handbook is a summary of practices for the general convenience of 
employees, it cannot be complete in all details and cannot through 
error or incompleteness of statement restrict the lawful power of the 
school district or the board of education. It is suggested that the final 
printed form contain a statement to the effect that 


The contents of this handbook should in no way be taken as the basis of, 
Or Creating, any contractual tights between the District and any person of 
employee. It is intended as a summary of present practices compiled fot 
the general convenience of employees. Of necessity it cannot be complete 
in all detail and cannot through error or incompleteness of statement ue 
strict the lawful powers of the School District and its Board of Education. 


5 Denver Public Schools, Personnel Policies, A Handbook for the Use of all Em- 
ployees of the Public Schools, Denver, Colorado, 1951, p. 8. 
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The final step is to edit, polish, and publish the final draft. It is 
usually dated and signed by the members of the board of education and 
is published at district expense. Because the handbook is to be used 
by all employees every employee should be supplied with a copy, or a 
special handbook should be prepared for the different classifications 
of employees. Certain general information will be the same in each 
handbook, whereas specific information or policy relating to particular 
classifications will be different. Copies should likewise be made avail- 
able to all other interested persons. 

Content of the Handbook. ‘The content of the handbook will de- 
pend upon whether it is to be an administrative guide or a handbook 
of policies governing the activities of the employees of the district. In 
either case, there will be information common to both. The adminis- 
trative handbook should contain a section dealing particularly with 
personnel. 

One of the most important items common to both types of guide- 
books, and possibly the most frequently omitted, is a statement of the 
philosophy of the school system. This might be stated as “goals in edu- 
Cation” or as “the creed of the system.” The philosophy of one system 
has been stated as follows: 


TO MAKE the needs and interests of the pupil the basis for all decisions 

TO BUILD a school program that will never know completion, but will ad- 
vance continually to meet the changing educational needs 

TO BROADEN our educational philosophy and practices so that we shall 
Strive for the development of the whole child rather than the develop- 
ment of academic achievement alone 

TO CREATE a personnel that will be known for its efficiency in its work, 
Ms pride in the schools, its enthusiasm for the profession and its service 
to the community® 


However stated, it is helpful to the employee and to the public to have 
Such a statement included. 

Information pertaining to the organization and administration of 
the school system should be found in either type of handbook. Topics 
telating to the board of education might include meetings and proce- 
s 1 Prescote Public Schools, Handbook for Teachers, Prescott, Arizona, 1951-1952, 
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dures, board organization, officers of the board, powers of the board, 
organizational relationships, general responsibility and policies relating 
to the community. The organization of the system should be described, 
Such a statement would include purposes and objectives, authorized 
services, educational divisions and program, and administrative organi- 
zation, including an organizational chart. 

Although the interests and concerns of the employees are broad and 
varied, some topics will be found in administrative guides that possibly 
would not logically belong in personnel handbooks. Since there is no 
clear-cut division between administrative and personnel policies, the 
reader may find overlapping and duplication. Some of the topics more 
logically found in administrative handbooks and not in personnel 
manuals will include fiscal activities, curriculum and teaching, cur- 
ticular and auxiliary agencies’ accounts, use of building, contracts and 
business matters, transportation of pupils, cafeterias, student accounts, 
reports, supplies and equipment, maintenance and operation, and in- 
formation dealing with pupil personnel. The latter item may justify 
the publication of a separate manual. In the area of pupil personnel 
information pertaining to transportation, special services to pupils, at- 
tendance, student government and organizations, recreation and athlet- 
ics, and financial provisions should be included. 

In handbooks dealing with the policies governing the activities of 
personnel, one should include information pertaining to personnel 
selection and assignment, salary schedules, leaves of absence, exchange 
teaching, reporting procedure for absence of personnel, workmen's 
compensation, substitute teachers, tenure of employment, retirement, 
health policies, transfer of personnel, attendance at professional meet- 
ings, in-service training and supervision, and special services such as 
insurance programs, credit union, professional library. The personnel 
will also be interested in policies relating to discipline of pupils, school 
property, professional growth, functions, organizational relationships, 
and policies involving commercial agencies, commercial advertising 
matter, propaganda, contests, drives, ticket sales, and the like. 

Because of the expansion of school systems and the substantial in 
crease in the number of new employees, many manuals for new em: 
ployees have been prepared. These, in the main, contain much of the 
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same materials that are found in general handbooks. But because of 
the emphasis on orientation of new employees, they are sometimes 
modified to include not only information pertaining to professional 
relationships, school policies, and employee responsibilities, but also 
information pertaining to the curriculum including bibliographical 
material available.’ This is designed to help the new employee become 
a part of the system quickly. Others include information about the 
community in which they are to live.* In some instances school direc- 
tory information such as roster of employees, location and phone num- 
bers of school buildings, officers of organizations, and attendance 
Statistics are included in the same publication with administrative or 
personnel policies and procedures.” 

The whole field of policies and procedures seems to be in a state 
of flux. This area will be given high priority among superintendents 
and boards of education during the next few years. The trend is defi- 
nitely democratic in nature and community-wide in scope. The organi- 
zation of guides and handbooks is centering more on services and less 
on positions and individuals. 

Form and Organization of the Handbook. There seems to be no ac- 
cepted form for the preparation of such publications. The terminology 
and format of the guide should be warm and friendly." Of those in use 
today some are printed, others mimeographed, or produced by some 
other means. In general, the printed booklet will be more satisfactory 
and in large systems can be produced, because of quantity, rather in- 
expensively. The process is not too important. The stress should be on 
readability, attractiveness, warmth, and friendliness. Illustrations” and 
pictures” can be used effectively. 


P; Denver Public Schools, Manual for Elementary Teachers New to the Denver 
Kelig Schools, Denver, Colorado, 1948. 
Pueblo Public Schools, Information for Teachers New to Pueblo Schools, 
Pueblo, Colorado, May, 1953. 
Sheboygan Public Schools, Manual of the Sheboygan Public Schools, Sheboy- 
Ban, Wisconsin, October, 1952. 
tk National School Public Relations Association, Print It Right, a department of 
e National Education Association, Washington, D.C., February, 1953, pp. 18-20. 
Denver Public Schools, Personnel Policies, A Handbook for the Use of All 
Mployees of the Denver Public Schools, Denver, Colorado, 1951. 
C Leaksville Township Public Schools, Teacher's Handbook, Piedmont, North 
atolina, 1952-1953. 
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Some handbooks have been prepared in permanent form, while 
others like that of Portland, Oregon,” are loose-leaf. In theory, the 
loose-leaf form might seem the most desirable, but the problem of 
keeping them currently complete and up-to-date is a difficult one, es- 
pecially in a large system. Probably the best way is the printed perma- 
nent book with frequent revisions, printings, and distribution, such as 
is done in Kansas City." Some systems use a series of publications, In 
addition to the rules and regulations of the Cincinnati Board of Edu- 
cation, other manuals designed to cover a specific function or a pat- 
ticular class of employees are used.” Entirely separate handbooks de- 
pendent upon employee classification are sometimes used, while others 
employ an all-inclusive publication, There are advantages and dis- 
advantages in each case. The size of publications range from small 
(pocket) size to letter size. The smaller-size booklets are probably to 
be recommended since convenience and use are directly related. Large, 
bulky publications tend to discourage use. For this reason, if for no 
other, handbooks with general information supplemented by special 
issues for different employee classification are to be desired. 

The authors prefer an organization of the material around related 
topics with an adequate, detailed index, to other ways of organization 
of the material in the handbook. Some have found the question-and- 
answer approach or an alphabetical arrangement by topic to meet theit 
needs satisfactorily. 

As long as the form and organization of the material in the hand- 
book encourages its use, is readable, attractive, and meets the needs of 
those who are to use it, no one should be too concerned. It must be 
kept in mind, however, that the mere compilation of facts, figures, and 
information is not enough. To be of value such publications must be 
used. Form, organization, and the mechanics of the publication are 
important to the extent they make the contents usable. The Denver 
Personnel Policies Handbook"* is an example of one of the better 
personnel guidebooks in use today. 


18 Portland Public Schools, Teacher's Handbook, Portland, Oregon, August, 1951. 
ae Kansas City Public Schools, Handbook, 1950-1951, Kansas City, Missou!t, 
Cincinnati Public Schools, Rules and Regulations of the Cincinnati Board of 
Education, Cincinnati, Ohio, July, 1944. Al 

16 Denver Public Schools, Personnel Policies, A Handbook for the Use of 
Employees of the Denver Public Schools, Denver, Colorado, 1951. 
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RESEARCH AND REPORTING IN RELATION TO COORDINATION 


While very closely associated with the problem of communication 
stressed in the previous section, research and reporting have such an 
important function in the coérdination process that they are being 
dealt with separately in this text. In the relationship referred to here 
they are more specialized and somewhat more formal in their applica- 
tion, 

At the outset it was stated that a body of personnel policy was 
necessary to the adequate functioning of the personnel. To a very con- 
siderable extent this policy is formed as a result of research and re- 
porting. Proceeding from a common body of fact makes it possible for 
the public, the board of education, and the staff to effect agreement 
and therefore codrdination that would otherwise be impossible. 

Research and reporting in respect to personnel should have certain 
definite characteristics. It should be completely factual, arranged in an 
understandable form, and should be periodic and at regular intervals. 
An opportunity should be provided, through participation in planning, 
to permit the public, the board of education, and the staff to have a 
part in determining what should be studied and reported. Too fre- 
quently, in the past, such research has been essentially for administra- 
tve purposes, 

_ Tf participation in planning for research and reporting is provided, 
it may eliminate the circulation in the school system of inadequately 
Supported information that tends to cause disunity. Anticipation of 
research and reporting needs is much better than waiting until a 
Situation demands the disseminating of facts to correct false rumors 
Of to offset incorrect or poorly prepared reports. 

J Such a procedure is also an economical one for all concerned, since, 
if the facts that are needed to fill in the program of research and re- 
p Orting can be agreed to in advance, clerical and other expense in 
their collection can be held at a reasonable figure. 

Some of the areas to be considered in relation to research and re- 
porting are: 


: Policy statements and changes 
; Studies showing comparisons of salaries and other benefits 
Studies showing the effects of certain staff policies 
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4. Age, sex, education, and other vital statistics 

5. Results of morale studies 

6. Studies of teacher assignments 

7. Handbooks of procedures in relation to selection, promotion, griev- 
ance action, and dismissal 

8. Salary schedules and their application to the employee group 

9. Job classifications and descriptions 

10. Studies providing information in regard to current issues, i.e., social 

security payments, and local, state, or federal retirement plans 


This whole issue of research and reporting is very closely associated 
with the problem of organizations in the staff. In some cases, organiza- 
tions thrive on partial data and facts that have been gathered with the 
view to supporting their contentions. Adequate research and reporting 
made generally available could forestall such difficulties in many in- 
stances. If conditions of this kind can be remedied, the process of 
coérdination will be improved. 


DECISION MAKING AS A DEVICE FOR COORDINATION 


The previous discussions have stressed the participatory process as 
one which the authors believe will yield best results in the work of the 
school personnel. This is not in any sense a lack of recognition of the 
necessity for administrative leadership, nor is it a failure to recognize 
the necessity for decision making. In the field of educational adminis 
tration, of which personnel administration is a part, final decisions 
must be made either by the chief administrative officer or the board of 
education, depending upon the nature of the problems involved and 
recognizing the function of the executive and legislative relationships. 

Decision making is an essential part of “group dynamics” and when 
to say “yes” and when to say “no” or when to defer is one of the most 
persistent headaches in the whole field of administration. Regardless of 
how: firmly committed he is to democratic administration through the 
use of the participatory process, the administrator will find that there 
are two broad categories in the process of decision making, they an 
(1) decisions which must be made alone and (2) decisions which 
may be made with the participation of the group. While no hard and 
fast criterion can be established to divide them into these categories, the 
following guide lines are important: 
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1. The time factor 

2. The type of people involved 

3. The way in which the results will affect the people involved 
4, The policy factor—does it involve a new or old policy? 

An example of a decision which the administrator might very well 
have to make alone is one involving ethics in relation to a board of 
education. To involve his staff might create certain problems of lines of 
authority and responsibility and create problems for others unneces- 
sarily. Such a situation might involve basic policy concerning the 
recommendation of a staff member for promotion or disciplinary 
action, 

Many other less basic decisions may have to be made alone. Emer- 
gencies arise where there is no time to draw a staff together or where 
it is uneconomical in terms of time and energy to do so, A decision on 
the employment of a given staff member also might present such a 
decision, Perhaps several candidates have been considered and it has 
been agreed by a group process that two or three persons are desirable 
candidates. Circumstances, such as availability or opportunity for inter- 
viewing, may force a decision alone. 

An example of a group-type decision might very well be in the 
Nature of the choice of a text for a given course or grade level, the 
development of specifications for a given position, but not necessarily 
the choice of a person for it. 

Certain factors are involved in the process of decision making. The 
following is a convenient grouping that allows the administrator to 


become aware of the problems that he faces in dealing with a given 
issue, 


1. The individual making the decision must become aware of as many as 
Possible of those behavior alternatives which are relevant to the de- 
Cision to be made 

2. Consideration must be given to the consequences of each alternative 

3. A choice among the alternatives must be made: a decision must be made 


The administrator can secure help through information from the 
staf relative to the first two points, and the staff can make recom- 
Mendations on the third. He cannot always accept this recommenda- 
"on although he will need to consider carefully the consequences of 
not doing so. The personal trait that distinguishes the able executive 
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from less successful ones is his ability to make choices that time and 
experience prove are satisfactory. 

If the administrator wishes to keep the good will and coöperation 
of the group, upon making a decision contrary to a staff recommenda- 
tion, he will make his reasons clearly known and make sure they are 
understood by those persons most vitally concerned. Usually he would 
do well to make clear that he cannot agree with a recommendation 
before it is formalized and certainly before it is announced. If he 
can communicate his reasons for not accepting a recommendation first 
of all to the group making the recommendation, he will usually 
strengthen his decision. 

The relationship between satisfactory operation of the school sys- 
tem, and the morale of those concerned with its operation, is vety 
closely associated with decision making. How to provide for staff pat 
ticipation in this area of administrative responsibility and at the same 
time not leave the impression of not being able to make a decision or 
having someone else do it for him is indeed a process that calls for the 
highest levels of judgment on the part of the administrator. 

The telation of this important administrative attribute to the subject 
of the chapter is reasonably evident. While decision making is difficult, 
indecision destroys morale and develops activities that work at cross 
purposes and consequently operate as the exact opposite to that which 
coérdination hopes to accomplish, namely, the teamwork to achieve 
the educational task. 


EVALUATING THE METHODS OF COORDINATION 


In an earlier section of this chapter, five factors were considered in 
relation to methods of codrdination. They were the overall personnel 
policy, the functions of the personnel officer and office, communication 
and participation as devices to effect coordination, relationship of re- 
porting and research to the process, and evaluation and appraisal 0 
staff efficiency. It would be useless to attempt to evaluate staff without 
periodic consideration of the effectiveness of the other four factors. 
The evaluation of such factors must be both qualitative and quant 
tive and with sufficient thoroughness to determine whether they 4 
adequately servicing the personnel. The application of evaluative 
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processes to a staff by an inadequately functioning personnel depart- 
ment is one of the surest ways to affect morale adversely and reduce 
the degree of codrdination. Because of the wide differences in school 
district size and the personnel services that they afford, no attempt is 
being made in this text to Suggest specific ways and means to effect 
this evaluation. Sound processes in respect to staff relations, such as 
use of the participatory process, however, are the surest way to obtain 
good results, 

The Morale Study. One of the real problems for the personnel ad- 
Mministrator is to discover the problems in his organization that are 
reducing efficiency through lowered morale and lack of coördination. 
Usually the major problems ate so apparent that they obtain considera- 
tion, Frequently, numerous smaller problems or issues are quite de- 
structive in relation to morale and coérdination. 

Lately, school systems have been borrowing a device called the 
morale study from industry to discover these problems in their person- 
nel, This device does not provide a solution to the problems, but serves 
as a means of isolating them so they can be attacked. It has frequently 
been said that morale is “a lot of little things” and it is to the end of 
femoving the impediments to morale and codrdination that such 
studies are used. This device was used extensively in the Pasadena 
study that frequently has been referred to. The study in Pasadena 
Covered morale, physical working conditions, belonging and pattici- 
pating, supervisory relationships, policies and practices, pay, and com- 
munications, Multiple-choice questions covering a number of items in 
€ach area were prepared. By using IBM cards and tabular procedures, 
numerous impersonal comparisons were made.” The morale study's 
Purpose, its impersonality, the way data will be handled and reported, 
and the Steps that are taken to eliminate the issues should be carefully 
discussed with a staff before its use, in order that its purpose will not 
be defeated, 


A. Clyde M. Hill and Lloyd N. Morrisett, Report of the Survey of the Pasadena 
#Y Schools, The Pasadena Board of Education, 1951-1952, pp. 734-762. 
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Part Ill 
y 


Problems in Local Administration 


Personnel administration in the public schools involves policies, pro- 
cedures, and activities that are adopted to procure and develop efficiency 
and to retain and stimulate the growth of those individuals whose efforts 
are necessary to the success of the organization. 

The employee looks at school personnel administration in terms of how 
his own life is affected by it. He is influenced by his own personal situa- 
tion and his previous experience. How the administrative policies affect 
the employee's own conditions of employment is important to the indi- 
vidual, to the community, and to the children. Few administrative policies 
will please everybody. It should be possible, however, to develop policies 
that are acceptable to a substantial majority of the staff. 

Whether a piecemeal or a comprehensive approach is used in dealing 
with problems of the personnel program, specific issues must be decided. 
The practice in other school systems should not control local decisions. 
The teachers, school authorities, and the community have a natural interest 
in knowing the typical practice, and, if possible, the trend in recent years. 

It is the purpose of the authors, in this section of the text, to consider 
problems of local personnel administration. 

Boards of education, school administrators, and employees can work 
together to develop the plans needed in each community to implement 
sound principles of personnel administration. There are few communi- 
ties where public opinion, if really informed, would not support the board 
of education in a personnel program designed to select employees on the 
basis of professional qualifications, pay them adequate salaries, encourage 
them in professional growth, and treat them fairly throughout their period 
of service. 

Tt is the hope of the authors that the previous discussion of principles 
and the treatment of local policies and practices in Part III will assist 10 
the recognition and solution of local personnel problems. 


CHAPTER 8 


Recruitment and Selection of Staff 


It has been said that 50 percent of the entire task of administering 
a school system has been completed when an efficient staff has been 
selected and that the major portion of the remaining 50 percent is 
devoted to the in-service improvement of the staff. Since the selection 
and recruitment of personnel is of such significance and is primarily 
the responsibility of local school administration, one might well con- 
Sider them as a major problem of local personnel administration. Al- 
though the authors will deal more with the certificated or teaching 
personnel, much that applies, especially in regard to principles and 
human relationships, is also relevant to the nonteaching personnel. 

Intelligent administration requires a knowledge and understanding 
of underlying professional problems. The implications for the selection 
and recruitment of the personnel and of the preservice education 
Pfograms and certification requirements materially influence the work 
of the Personnel administrator. Since personnel administration func- 


‘ons chiefly at the local level, such information is being included in 
this section 
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PRESERVICE EDUCATION 


The quality of the supply of teachers from which the selection is 
to be made is materially affected by the program and practices of in- 
stitutions that prepare teachers. Teachers colleges, colleges of liberal 
atts, and university schools of education, as well as others, generally 
use a plan of selective admission or selective retention. The selective 
admission plan, in use in the better teacher-education institutions, 
denies entrance to the least promising applicants to the teacher-edu- 
cation curriculum or to the period of professional specialization within 
the curriculum, whereas selective retention refers to action after the 
individual has been admitted to the institution or to the curriculum. 

It is the author’s opinion that a policy of preservice selection is a 
desirable one in spite of the fact that some persons maintain that such 
selection of teachers is incompatible with democratic ideals of educa- 
tion. The social importance of the work of the teacher, the responsi- 
bility of institutions of higher learning in recruiting and selecting 
teachers, and an analysis of teacher supply-and-demand data are justi- 
fications for such programs. Because of increased enrollments and 
limited facilities of teacher-preparing institutions’ policies of adopting 
quotas or limiting the number of students admitted to the program of 
teacher preparation has become common. This practice of control or 
selection is not only necessary, but is a desirable means for improving 
the quality of the teaching profession. 


BASIS FOR SELECTIVE ADMISSION 


Among the most common factors used in selecting those to be ad- 
mitted to the teacher-education program are: completion of a high 
school course, scholarship in high school, rank in the high school 
class, and completion of certain prescribed courses in the high school 
program. Most teacher-preparing institutions require high school gradu- 
ation with a scholastic standing of average or above. Recommendations 
from such persons as the high school principal and teachers are also 
sought. Other controls used are examinations administered by the in- 
stitution, including intelligence tests, scholastic tests, teacher aptitude 
tests, reading tests, personality tests, health examinations, and speech 
tests. 
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The primary selection is made at the time of college entrance, but 
in some instances a further selective process operates prior to admis- 
sion to the period of professional specialization. When such a plan is 
in operation, the pattern of the college courses completed, intelligence, 
personality, subject matter, English usage, contemporary affairs exami- 
nations, health, and speech may be considered. 

Without a doubt, some programs of preservice selection have been 
modified as a result of World War II during the period of extreme 
teacher shortage. Some think of the teacher education curriculum as 
being limited to pedagogical courses supplemental to an academic 
program of liberal arts and appropriate subject-matter specialization. 
The authors maintain that the teacher education curriculum should 
include programs of general education, subject-matter specialization, 
and adequate professional courses to insure a thorough knowledge of 
the methods to be employed and the children to be taught. 


CERTIFICATION 


In the American federal system, public education is a function of 
the states. The several states have prescribed the conditions under 
which persons may be certificated to teach in the public schools. The 
authority to issue certificates has moved, in general, from numerous 
town or township officials, to county superintendents, and then, to 
state departments of education. The “state system” in which authori- 
ties of the state, such as the superintendent of public instruction, or 
the state board of education, issue all certificates and retain control over 
the entire matter of teacher certification, was in effect in only three 
States in 1898, but currently this system is in use in all states since 
Massachusetts, in 1951, enacted for the first time a state-wide teacher 
Certification law which vested broad authority in the State Board of 
Education. The effective operation of this Act was held in abeyance 
until 19541 

The Stimulation for concentrating the authority for certification 
came from teachers who wanted the profession to have a higher type 


*W, Earl Armstrong and T. M. Stinnett, A Manual on Certification Require- 
ents: for School Personnel in the United States, National Education Association, 
‘tonal Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards, 1953, p. 5. 
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of certificate than was then issued by the local authorities, and who 
hoped for a professional evaluation of persons desiring to teach. The 
local governing authorities were laymen or small-salaried officials 
having interests in fields other than education. In many instances they 
permitted social, political, and religious considerations to influence 
their judgments of candidates for certificates. As the authority to 
certificate was transferred from local officials to state boards or com- 
missions, there was increasing recognition of the responsibilities for 
issuing teachers certificates, and the desirability of professionally 
prepared persons who could serve as teachers. 


BASIS FOR CERTIFICATION 


The shifting bases for evaluating a candidate have been, first, per- 
sonal interview or personal acquaintance; second, results from oral or 
written examinations composed by local, and, later, state authorities; 
and, finally, credentials from a college or teacher-preparing institution. 
Recent reports indicate that in all states, certificates are issued upon 
the basis of college credit, and in a number of states, upon an examina- 
tion as well. Certification by unstandardized tests has been used most 
frequently for elementary school teachers, although no state issues 
certificates by examination alone. The use of unstandardized examina- 
tions is a supplementary method which, all too frequently, has been 
used as a substitute for proper preparation. Examinations are more 
commonly used for obtaining positions in large cities than for certifi- 
cation. 

The requirements for obtaining a certificate have increased in 
quality and quantity. Many of the earlier requirements for teaching 
simply stated that the candidates must possess “education and a good 
moral character.” Hundreds of different kinds of certificates are issued, 
and the variety of the requirements is correspondingly large. Some are 
general and apply to teaching any subject or grade in elementary of 
high school; others apply only to specific subjects or grades. The 
average amount of formal education possessed by teachers or prospec 
tive teachers has increased. All states require some professional 
preparation.” 

For most certificates in administration and supervision, four years of 

2 Ibid., p. 3. 
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college work plus specialized preparation in administration are re- 
quired. About half of the states require some graduate work for ad- 
ministrative or supervisory certificates. 

A minimum age of eighteen years is required in 30 states, and 24 
states and the District of Columbia require proof of good health. In 
most states, the teacher is required to be a citizen of the United States 
or to have declared his intention of becoming a citizen, and an oath of 
allegiance to the United States or to a state constitution is stipulated as 
a tegulation. Good moral character is a statutory requisite in about 
two-thirds of the states. 


INTERSTATE COOPERATION IN CERTIFICATION 


Reciprocity in teacher certification, although more generally dis- 
cussed than practiced by states, is gaining ground and seems to be more 
than a distant and future ideal. Most important, the implementations 
of interstate certification have highlighted not merely the question of 
adjustment between state law and educational theory and practice, but 
also the growing respect for teacher education institutions and the 
credentials of their graduates. 

While the problem is generally important and serious on a state 
and national basis, certain regional administrative units may be more 
directly affected. The need for working out plans of interstate coöp- 
eration in certification has been accentuated by rapidly growing areas 
and is closely related to the supply of competent personnel. 

Tn 1942, sixteen states had requirements probably designed to elimi- 
nate competition from out-of-state teachers. Currently, reciprocity com- 
pacts for the certification of teachers have been entered into by 39 
States.’ This change was undoubtedly facilitated by the fact that states 
have vested broad powers in central state education agencies to pre- 
scribe and administer certification requirements. In general, it is be- 
lieved that unrestricted movement of teachers between states is desir- 
able, The sentiment for complete reciprocity is growing. The North 
Central Association has found that members of the profession in its 
territory, in general, approve the principle of reciprocity." 


°T. M. Stinnett, Harold J. Bowers, and E. B. Robert, “Interstate Reciprocity in 
Teacher Education-Certification,” Journal of Teacher Education, March, 1950, p. 74. 
z IIR Emens, “State Reciprocity in Teacher Certification in North Central Ter- 
titory,” North Central Association Quarterly, April, 1944, pp. 309-312. 
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PERIOD OF VALIDITY 


Certificates granted by local authorities in the past were issued for 
very short periods, usually no longer than one year. The period of 
validity still varies greatly in length, but the usual range is from three 
to five years. Although in 1938, thirty-five states issued life certificates, 
the practice is rapidly falling into disfavor. In its place, a conditional 
life certificate requiring continued in-service training has been sug- 
gested as a means of affording teachers a secure professional status, 
and, at the same time, assuring students well-prepared teachers, 


BASIS FOR REVOCATION 


Most certificates may be revoked for certain specific reasons, such as 
immorality, negligence, incompetency, violation of contract, intempet- 
ance, violation of law, and unprofessional conduct. Some states list 
only general causes. Where specific causes are listed “the general 
principle is that a certificate cannot be revoked for any causes other 
than those specified.” The teacher is usually given the right to appeal 
to higher officials to protect his interests and, as a rule, the authorities 
which have the power to grant certification also have the power to 
revoke them for any reason given in the statutes. 


TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAM AND 
CERTIFICATION REQUIREMENTS 


There is a telationship between teacher education and certification. 
Slightly more than twelve hundred institutions of higher learning in 
the United States are approved by state boards or departments of 
education for certification purposes. Although coöperation between 
certification authorities and institutions of higher learning is vitally 
important in adjusting the supply to the demand and in assuring 
proper teacher preparation, an adequate plan of coöperation has been 
achieved in few states. The needed unity, Frazier states, has been in- 
creasingly realized by “centralization of certification of teacher educa- 
tion in the state board of education, and voluntary coöperation by the 


5B. w. Frazier, Development of State Programs for the Certification of Teach: 
ers, Washington, D.C., U.S. Office of Education Bulletin No. 12, 1938, p. 140. 
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certification office and the teacher education institutions in raising or 
maintaining standards.” 
In an address to Colorado leaders in education, Stinnett, when 


speaking in regard to basic principles of certification said: 


While there are no clearly defined guiding principles for the establish- 
ment and operation of a state certification program which have received 
unanimous agreement throughout the country, there are some definite 
trends which I think would be apropos to your task here. Some of these 
principles may be enumerated as follows: 
1. The authority to prescribe requirements based upon the preparation 
Necessary to assure a fully qualified teacher 

2. Should prescribe requirements based upon the preparation necessary 
to assure a fully qualified teacher 

3. Provide for a minimum number of certificates to be issued 

4, Provide for broad and balanced preparation in general education, pro- 
fessional education, and specialized education 

5. Be non-retroactive in application 

6. Be simply stated and easily administered 

7. Should provide for comparable levels of preparation of elementary 
and secondary teachers 

8. Should be coöperatively planned to the democratic participation of all 
elements of the constituency upon whom the requirements will be 
enforced 

9. Should encourage continuous professional growth 

10. Should encourage experimentation in teacher-education institutions 

11. Should respect the individuality and integrity of teacher-education in- 
Stitutions 

12. Should avoid detailed and extreme specificity 

13. Should provide for initial certification of a probationary nature and 
Continuing certification for those who have successfully passed the pro- 
bationary period and met the state’s established standard of minimum 
Pteparation for a fully qualified teacher, rather than to issue perma- 
nent or life certificates 

14. Should encourage the free movement of qualified teachers across the 
State line? 

bid, p137. 


- M. Stinnett, Address before First General Session, State Leadership Confer- 
aie, Colorado Education Association, Fort Lewis Agricultural and Mechanical 


College, Hesperus, Colorado; August 20, 1952. 
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Neither the educators nor the laymen are satisfied with the require- 
ments for teacher certification. Current practices become obsolete in a 
changing society. The teacher-education centers and certification 
agencies, with the assistance of the profession, must together spell out 
in detail the requirements necessary to assure minimum competency 
as a public school teacher. As this is done the quality and numbers of 
the teaching profession will improve and increase. 


SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


The effectiveness of the schools, as the authors have repeatedly 
stated, depends upon their adequate staffing by competent teachers. 
Such staffing is possible only if the supply of qualified teachers in each 
category of teaching is sufficient to meet the need, and if school offi- 
cials demand qualified teachers in filling vacancies. 

Unsatisfactory relationships that have existed in the United States 
between the supply of teachers available and the demand for their 
services during most of the time since 1920, have caused deep concern 
for the improvement of these conditions. In times of critical shortages, 
there was active public demand “that something be done” to make a 
sufficient number of satisfactory teachers available; during periods 
when thousands of well-prepared teachers were unable to find any kind 
of teaching employment, there was general dissatisfaction with the 
situation. 

In general, the problem of supply and demand in teaching involves 
the number of vacancies occurring, the number of qualified persons 
available for each vacancy, and the extent to which qualifications are 
considered by employers, 


FACTORS AFFECTING NUMBER OF VACANCIES 


The number of vacancies occurring depends upon the number of 
positions existing, including “new positions” because of increased en- 
rollments and the rate at which teachers are separated from these 
positions. In turn, the number of positions existing depends upon birth 
rate, compulsory attendance laws, number of years of attendance ptt 
pupil, number of types of offerings, and the pupil-teacher ratio. This 
ratio is influenced by class size and by the number of classes assigned 
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per teacher. The rate of separation depends upon employment prac- 
tices in teaching and in nonteaching areas which are competing with 
teaching for personnel. In the schools, changes in income, in require- 
ments set up for teachers, in retirement regulations, in policies regard- 
ing married women, in working conditions, in demands for further 
preparation, and in practices as to sick leave and leaves of absence in 
comparison with those in other available occupations, all influence 
the teacher in regard to either remaining in or separating from the 
profession. 


TEACHER SUPPLY 
The supply of teachers to fill the vacancies that occur come from: 


1. The present corps of competent, adequately prepared teachers 

2. The present corps of promising but not yet adequately prepared 
teachers 

3. The excess of trained teachers who do not find employment in their 
major fields 

4. Former teachers of demonstrated competence and with adequate 
preparation 

5. Former teachers with only inadequate preparation 

6. Current college graduates now completing requirements for teaching 
Certificates according to the prevailing requirements of the various 
States 

vA College graduates without any professional preparation of any kind 
for teaching 

8. College students now pursuing preservice programs of teacher edu- 
cation 

9 College students not now contemplating teaching 

10. High school graduates of recent years 

11. Current high school students 


Another source of supply following the war years was the returning 
Veteran, many of whom had college preparation before entering serv- 
Ice. Some of this group had made no vocational adjustment before 
entering the armed forces. Many have fine qualifications and offer 
fine possibilities to recoup some of the mounting losses of men and 
Women in all types of school services. 
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Although there is a substantial variety of sources of supply from 
which the demand may be met, it must be recognized that to retain 
one of the present corps of competent and adequately prepared teach- 
ers is worth more than to secure a new one regardless of the soutce, 
To foster the upgrading and continued improvement of teachers is 
vitally important. Especially is this true of the present corps of promis- 
ing but not yet adequately prepared teachers. 

Conversion programs—the post-baccalaureate, short-term prepara- 
tion of persons holding bachelor’s degrees but not fully qualified—are 
a possibility for more nearly bringing together supply and demand. 
The excess of prepared teachers unable to find employment in their 
major fields and college graduates without professional preparation 
are sources that can be made available through such a program. The 
authors do not regard conversion programs as a substitute for sound 
programs of teacher education. 

Proper counseling and guidance programs at all levels can assist in 
balancing supply and demand by informing those in preservice pro- 
grams about present and future Opportunities and numbers of students 
in training, by directing those not now contemplating teaching of 
who have as yet made no vocational choice, and by redirecting those 
now lucratively employed but not finding satisfaction. 

It is difficult to know how many college graduates are prepared to 
accept positions after graduation. While there is wide fluctuation in the 
size of college graduating classes in recent years, it is worthy of note 
that in 1953 the drop in production of degree candidates for elemen- 
tary school teaching was less than the drop in candidates for high 
school teaching. During this year there were 5.35 percent fewer four- 
year graduates for teaching in the elementary school, and 9.82 percent 
fewer graduates prepared for high school teaching than there were in 
1952. In 1952 the elementary school decrease from the previous yeat 
was indicated as 3.96 percent, while the high school decrease was 
14.14 percent. The year 1950 marked the greatest total number of 
college graduates and the greatest number of degree candidates fot 
teaching certificates, combining both elementary and high school.® A 


8 National Education Association, Research Division, “The 1953 Teacher Supply 
and Demand Report,” Journal of Teacher Education, March, 1953, pp. 3-45. 


Taste 4. Total Number of College and University Students Completing Stand- 
ard Certificate Requirements in the 48 States, Alaska, District of Columbia, and 
Hawaii, in 1952, 1951, 1945, and 1941 


1952 1951 1945 1941 
Type of Preparation Men Women Total Total Total Total 
Elementary School 
120semester hours 6,280 26,163 32,443 33,782 10,841 15,827 
90 semester hours 345 1,470 1,815 1,828 1,815 3,198 
60 semester hours 856 6,495 7,351 8,435 5,264 12,186 
30 semester hours 227 1,431 1,658 1,752 1,714 3,620 
Elementary 
School Total 7,708 35,559 43,267 45,797 19,634 34,831 
High School 
Agriculture 1,923 9 1,932 2,404 318 1,662 
Art 885 1,386 2,271 2,296 546 874 
Commerce 2,291 2,614 4,905 5,750 2,091 3,874 
English 2,389 4,375 6,764 7,782 3,662 5,623 
Foreign Language 644 1,317 1,961 2,133 935 1,646 
Home Economics 2 4,295 4,297 4,640 3,546 4,682 
Industrial Arts 3,373 24 3,397 4,284 268 1,154 
Journalism 70 42 112 123 16 48 
Library Science 39 311 350 428 177 216 
Mathematics 2,313 1,055 118368 4,118 S15m L825 
Music 1,993 2,692 4,685 A6524 1633 1 276k 
Physical Ed.—Men 6,987 G 987, 8,179 459 1,705 
Physical Ed.— 

Women lw) 25567525578 2,562 987 15254 
General Science 2,020 541 2,561 phen RA 452 1,171 
Biology 1,394 682 2,076 2,815 461 1,164 
Chemistry 729 201 930 1,342 278 723 
Physics 343 54 397 578 87 373 
Social Sciences 6,891 3,341 10,232 12178113, 154 T6695 
Speech 621 902 1,523 1,556 347 598 
Other 859 507. ~—«:1,366 DAIS iy ids 2455p 02,072 

High School 

Total 35,777 26,915 62,692 73,015 21,577 40,120 


Grand Total 43,485 62,474 105,959 118,812 41,211 74,951 


Read table thus: Under Elementary in 1952 a total of 6,280 men and 26,163 women college 
students completed programs of 120 semester hours preparation for elementary school 
teaching. In 1951 a total of 33,782 college students completed identical programs of 
Preparation. . . . Under High School in 1952, 1923 men and 9 women completed programs 
Of Preparation for the teaching of agriculture as a major subject. In 1951 a total of 2404 
covege students completed identical programs of preparation. . 
pounce: Ray C. Maul, Teacher Supply and Demand in the United States, Washington, D.C., 

ational Education Association, National Commission on Teacher Education and Pro- 
essional Standards, 1952, p. 6. 
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comparison of national totals for 1952, 1951, and 1945, which 
marked the height of the manpower shortage, and 1941, the last pre- 
war year, is shown in Table 4, page 189. 

The schools have received the first of what may well become an 
annual series of intense blows as a result of two factors which have 
long been recognized as threats to teacher supply: (1) the inevitable 
decline in college enrollments (the chief source of teacher supply) 
as a result of the low birth rates of the 1930's, and (2) the all-out 
demands upon available manpower resources of the national defense 
program. There is little evidence that the annual number of college 
graduates can be significantly increased soon. If the present emergency 
continues at its present level, the number of potential teachers diverted 
to industry may begin to decline. The developing shortage will be 
intensified by the increase in the number of college graduates who will 
be claimed by the Selective Service. Only a cataclysmic and favorable 
break in the world situation can give promise of brighter days. 


THE CURRENT DEMAND 


Whenever a vacancy occurs there is a “demand” for a teacher. If 
that vacancy is filled by a teacher who leaves another position, the 
“demand” is not met but is only transferred to another location. 
“Demand” can only be met by the employment of a person who in the 
preceding year did not teach. Application of this concept of a “demand 
for teachers” shows, then, the employment Opportunities as they be- 
come available to persons then outside the profession. 

In the elementary school, it has been estimated that at least 60,000 
a year will be needed to replace teachers who discontinue active teach- 
ing service. The United States Office of Education reported that in 25 
states enrolling over 11,000,000 pupils in 1951-1952, more than 
450,000 in those states were attending school on a double- or triple- 
session basis or some other form of shortened school day.’ No one 
knows exactly how many classrooms are now on “double session,” but 
it is known that the rapid increase in enrollment points to inevitable 
overcrowding. To relieve this overcrowding, a conservative estimate 


P U.S. Office of Education, School Facilities Survey 1951-1952, First Progress 
Report, Washington, D.C., Government Printing Office, 1952, pp. 56-57. 
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of 10,000 additional teachers will be required. To provide instruction 
in the important areas of health, safety, speech, art, music, shop, and 
home living in those schools not now providing such instruction be- 
cause qualified teachers are not available, an undetermined number of 
teachers would also have to be added. It has been estimated that each 
year through at least 1958, 1,200,000 pupils will be added to the 
elementary school population. If it is necessary to set up additional 
classes of 30 each for half of this number, 20,000 additional teachers 
will be required annually. A rather high percentage of the elementary 
teachers now in service are lacking in formal preparation—not having 
attained a bachelor’s degree status. A qualified teacher is required for 
each child if we are to approach “equality of educational opportunity 
for all children.” There are probably 70,000 whose woeful undertrain- 
ing demands their immediate replacement with qualified teachers. A 
total of 160,000 qualified elementary teachers are needed immediately. 
The entire output by the colleges and universities of the nation in 
1952 was only 32,443 qualified elementary school candidates. See 
Table 4, page 189. 

The problem at the high school level, on the surface, appears to be 
less critical, With the total high school population relatively constant 
and with no substantial increase predicted for a few years, it may be 
assumed that the annual need will be about 55,000 new high school 
teachers. Against this need, the colleges and universities in 1952 will 
provide a total of 62,692 qualified candidates. See Table 4, page 189. 

Beginning with 1941, the annual number of live births commenced 
an upward climb which has continued with but slight interruption 
Since then. The leading edge of the enrollment wave is ready to enter 
the secondary schools, with no indication of a slackening in the num- 
ber of births or potential pupils. Within the next ten years the en- 
tollment in the secondary schools will increase approximately one 
third, creating in the secondary school a demand currently being 
experienced at the elementary level. 

_The rapid expansion of demand for manpower in civilian occupa- 
tions, with its consequent increase in the number and variety of 
Competitive vocational opportunities for college graduates, and the 
Manpower requirement for the armed forces might cause a sudden 
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Taste 5. Demand for Teachers and Supply of Teachers in 26 States, 
Alaska, and the District of Columbia é 

Number of persons who entered high school and elementary school 

teaching positions in September, 1951, and who did not teach any- 
where during the 1950-51 school year 


Total “Demand Total ‘Supply 


Assignment for’’ Teachers of” Teachers 
High School 

Agriculture 528 1,043 
Art 322 897 
Commerce 1,551 2,303 
English 3,018 3,197 
Foreign Language 354 775 
Home Economics 1,569 1,987 
Industrial Arts 930 1,817 
Journalism 33 49 
Library Science 257 125 
Mathematics 1,583 1,910 
Music 1,367 2,087 
Phys. Ed.—Men 1,286 3,605 
Phys. Ed.—Women 754 1,161 
General Science 1,267 1,164 
Biology 564 1,266 
Chemistry 242 579 
Physics 191 270 
Social Science 2,431 5,086 
Speech 244 685 
Other 290 697 

High School Total 18,781 30,703 

Elementary School 

One-room 4,395 
Lower grades 6,572 
Upper grades 6,087 
ohivded 9,823 

Elementary School Total 26,877 20,777 


_ Source: Ray C. Maul, Teacher Supply and Demand in the United States. Wash- 
ington, D.C., National Education Association, National Commission On 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards, 1952, p. 14. 


critical shortage of available qualified candidates. This may be es- 
pecially true in certain fields such as industrial arts and the men’s 
physical education, but it could also be true in the field of social studies 
where the ovetsupply has been greatest. A more detailed comparison 
of supply and demand is shown in Table 5, page 192. 
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IMPLICATIONS FOR THE FUTURE 


The elementary school enrollments have been increasing due to the 
gradual increase in birth rate. This rise in enrollment which followed 
a twenty-year period of an almost static school population is the be- 
ginning of a critical era for public education. It is already clear that 
the overall dimensions of the American school system are rapidly 
assuming an expansion of fully 50 percent. The very nature of the 
responsibility—local, state, and national—must be reconceived. Needs, 
both in terms of physical plant and qualified personnel, must be 
viewed in an entirely new framework. Financial support must be cast 
in new proportions and superior young men and women in greatly 
increased numbers must immediately enter soundly conceived pro- 
grams of preparation for instructional service at all levels. 

This problem is no different from any other aspect of American 
education. It must be approached from all levels, the local, state, and 
national, There was a wide range in the increase in the average birth 
tate among the states (115 to 11 percent); only a few approximated 
the 50 percent average increase for the period 1940-1947. Certain 
states attract a constant flow of immigrants whose school-age children 
further increase the educational responsibility of the state receiving 
them, and lighten the burden of the state sending them. 

As the task mounts for the community, the state, and the nation, so 
the opportunities improve for desirable, permanent employment. 
Teaching takes on new proportions for the young person soon to 
choose a life vocation. School administrators, anticipating the future 
heeds of their respective communities and realizing that at least two 
high school seniors must choose teacher education to produce one 
teacher four years later, can begin to see their responsibilities more 
clearly. Guidance workers and student counselors, at both the high 
school and college levels, have golden opportunities. It is the responsi- 
bility of every person interested in the continuance of the American 
school system, especially the members of the teaching profession, to 
Present the facts. This is today’s number one problem, the solution of 
Which must begin at the local level. 
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RECRUITMENT INTO THE PROFESSION 


One immediate problem of recruitment is that of finding candidates 
for positions actually available. However, long before this local im- 
mediate problem must be faced, an important part of the recruiting 
process has been completed. The selective admission and retention of 
prospective teachers by the colleges and universities has had its effect 
as well as the counseling and guidance programs of the institutions of 
higher learning. Local school systems have a responsibility in this 
phase of recruitment. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE PROFESSION 


The opportunity and responsibility of members of the profession 
who work directly with youth is tremendous. We should always be on 
the alert to identify individuals who show interest and promise and 
by words and actions seek the entrance of these people into our profes- 
sion. No other profession has as good an Opportunity to direct the 
selection of its members as has the teaching profession. By beginning 
early, even at the elementary level, this process of observation, en- 
couragement, and reporting from one teacher to another as the pupil 
pursues his elementary and secondary schooling, more of the promising 
high school graduates will prepare for teaching. Herlinger, in an at- 
tempt to analyze reasons why high school students do not enter the 
teaching profession, and to devise remedial measures, reported that 
after a short program of counseling designed to correct erroneous im- 
pressions with respect to teaching, 37 students in a graduating class of 
258 entered teacher training. Not only did this activity result in more 
persons becoming interested in the teaching profession, but the quality 
of those recruited was high. Half of the students interested ranked 66th 
or higher in the class of 258 and the median IQ for the group was 
aes 

The upperclassmen in the Indianapolis schools are given an op- 
portunity to practice the art of teaching through cadet teaching pro- 
grams. These programs get good pupil support because credit for the 


aoe B. Herlinger, “And Gladly Teach,” Occupations, December, 1944, pP- 
7-151. 
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work is given and valuable pre-vocational information and experiences 
are provided. Not only are good teachers seen in action but the pupils 
act. The would-be teachers lead current-events discussion, tell or read 
stories to classes, make and use flashcards, prepare materials, and check 
papers. They are considered as observers and participants in the pro- 
gram rather than “helpers.”™ These illustrate the type of activities and 
results that might be expected from a continuous program from the 
primary grades through high school graduation. 


ATTITUDES INFLUENCING RECRUITMENT 


Attitudes of the members of the profession, citizens in the com- 
munity, and high school students toward the profession has a marked 
influence on the problem of recruitment. : 

In 1945, the N.E.A. Research Division reported that of the women 
teachers more than a third of the urban and nearly half of the rural 
were certain that if they were given the chance to start over again they 
would again be teachers, while only 1 percent of the urban and 2 per- 
cent of the rural said that “I seldom enjoy teaching.” There was only 
a slight difference between the replies of elementary and secondary 
women teachers. The report on men teachers provided a less encourag- 
ing picture. Less than half of either the urban or rural men indicated 
that they, given the chance to start over, would again choose the teach- 
ing profession. It is interesting to note that among men as well as 
women, that 1 in 8 found teaching a “thrilling” and “adventurous” 
occupation. Table 6, page 196, gives comparisons on the attitudes of 
teachers toward their profession. 

A teacher is likely to give his best efforts to teaching and as a result 
affect positively the recruitment of youth into the profession when, 
given a fresh start, he would again become a teacher; when he feels 
that he would receive a fair deal in his present position if difficulties 
arose; when he enjoys teaching so much that he is sure he prefers it 
to other kinds of work. Conversely, a teacher who is sorry that he is a 
teacher, who would expect unfair treatment in case of difficulty, and 
who does not enjoy teaching is unlikely to be giving his best abilities 


rea Publications, Educator's Washington Dispatch, Washington, 
Dc, January 15, 1953. 
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Taste 6. Attitudes Toward Teaching 


Percent of Teachers Indicating Each Opinion 


Urban Teachers Rural Teachers 
Ele- Ele- 
men- Sec- Sec- men- Sec- Sec- 
tary ondary ondary All tary ondary ondary All 
Questions da of Teachers yea een Me piper oner pomen Men Rurala 
8 9 


Suppose you could go back to your college 
lays and start over again; in view of 
your present knowledge, would you be- 
come a teacher? 
Certainly would not becomeateacher 7% 7% 11% 8% 4% 3% 16% 5% 
11 12 20 13 7 11 10 


Probably would not become a teacher 21 

Chances about even for and against 16 16 21 17 15 13 18 15 
Probably would become a teacher 26 26 22 25 25 27 12 24 
Certainly would become a teacher 40 39 26 37 49 46 33 46 


100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
If you had some cause for dissatisfaction in 
vont E aN teaching position, what 


would be your chances of getting a hear- 
E a square deal? 
ery little chance 9% 10% 7% 9% 10% 10% 12% 10% 
Poor 5 6 8 6 6 S 3 5 
Chances about even 16 17 17 17 13 24 23 17 
Fair 21 21 25 22 19 22 26 21 
Good 49 46 43 46 52 41 36 47 
100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 


Do you enjoy teaching? _ 
I seldom enjoy teaching 1% 1% 1% 1% 1% 4% 1% 2% 
LT usually enjoy teaching but I probably 
could have learned to like some 
other work as well 33 30 41 34 30 33 55 33 
Tenjoy teaching and doubt that I ý 
could have learned to like any other 


work as well 16 16 14 15 18 20 12 18 
I enjoy teaching enough to be sure 
that I prefer it to other work Boas 40 Ns: BT 38 39 30 25 vane 


Teaching is to me (quoting a famous 
teacher) “the most adventurous, the 
most exciting, the most thrilling of 
professions.” 


11 13 13 12 12 13 7 Ma 
100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 


a Includes elementary men and teachers not distributed as to school division. rer: 

Source: Reprinted from Research Bulletin, vol. XXIII, No. 4, December, 1945, by Research Division, 
by permission of the National Education Association. Copyright, 1945, by the National Education Associ- 
ation of the United States. 


to the job of teaching and would undoubtedly affect negatively the 
encouragement of entrance into the profession. The positive point of 
view by the administrator will be reflected in the teacher's attitude. 
Young people of the highest quality are likely to be attracted to a 
profession that stands high in community regard, that gives opportu- 
nity for initiative and independence of thought and action, and that 
makes it possible to maintain a comfortable standard of living, to 
marry, and live the normal life of an American citizen. Some com- 
munities are helping to recruit teachers by establishing such conditions 
for the teaching profession. A recent article in the press discussing 
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“Which is more important—the pay your job brings, or the prestige it 
gives,” quoted from a study made by Mrs. Vara Merritt Smith, a gradu- 
ate student in psychology at North Carolina State College, reported 
“that prestige comes first. Teachers, perhaps the lowest-paid profession, 
rated second only to physicians in prestige!” 

Motives which seem significantly to influence students to enter the 
teaching profession are interest in subject, fondness of children and for 
teaching, and the possibility of doing good. Such selfish motives as 
salary, long holidays, easy work, securing a job, and improving social 
position are less significant. Even less influential are loans or grants 
to study, parent’s wish, nothing better to do, and example of an ad- 
mired person.” 

In the opinions of students, the wish to become a teacher was 
formed at an early age, by most between the ages of fourteen and 
seventeen, somewhat before completing their secondary education.” 


AGENCIES THAT AFFECT RECRUITMENT 


A discussion of the problem of recruitment would not be complete 
without at least mentioning the activities of professional organizations. 
Phi Delta Kappa, Delta Kappa Gamma, Kappa Delta Pi, and other 
professional organizations are constantly presenting the problem of 
recruitment before its members and preparing materials for distribu- 
tion among prospective high school and college students. State edu- 
cation associations all conduct such programs. A recent poster dis- 
ttibuted by the Maine State Teachers Association, “I Want a Teacher” 
—a photograph of a baby’s face was the poster's outstanding charac- 
tetistic—proved to be extremely effective. 

In general, the activities through organizations of this type have 
been by means of printed materials: booklets, leaflets, and posters. In 
using this device successfully, considerations should be given to the 
differences between boys and girls, urban and rural students, and 


12 Karl Kohrs, “What’s Better Than Money?” Parade, January 11, 1953, pp. 8-9. 
iH William B. Tudhope, “Motives for the Choice of the Teaching Profession by 
rnp College Students,” British Journal of Educational Psychology, November, 
4, pp. 129-141. 
_ “Maurice E. Troyer and C. Robert Pace, Evaluation in Teacher Education, Wash- 
ington, D.C., American Council on Education, 1944, pp. 16-49. 
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possibly to some extent to the differences of persons of different states, 
Factual and descriptive material may be effective with those who are 
about to make a final decision concerning their life work, while at- 
tractive posters of children and well-written personal-interest appeals 
may serve better in attracting prospective teachers to the profession. 
In the opinion of the authors, the first step in recruitment is to stimu- 
late an emotional interest in the profession rather than supplying com- 
plete information about it. 

The Future Teachers of America program, which grew out of the 
Horace Mann Centennial in 1935, is a project of local and state 
education organizations and the National Education Association. 
F.T.A. chapters (college groups) are training schools in professional 
and civic relationships for the preparation of leaders. In 1953-1954, 
there were 528 chapters with an active membership of 25,570. Since 
this program started, more than 161,000 young people have had this 
professional training. 

The purpose of F.T.A. (clubs) in the high schools is exploratory, 
ptevocational, and character forming. During 1953-1954, approxi- 
mately 1,790 such clubs were active with over 43,000 high school 
students exploring the opportunities of teaching.” The F.T.A. pro- 
gtam, along with other activities from professional organizations, is 
proving to be a most valuable source of interest and encouragement 
to those who wish to be a part of the profession. 


SELECTION OF THE PERSONNEL 


General problems such as recruitment into the profession and certi- 
fication are the responsibility of all members of the profession while 
the locating, selection, and employment of candidates is the responsi- 
bility of local personnel administration. 


PRACTICES IN RECRUITING 
Practices used in recruiting applicants for teaching positions can be 
classified into six groups: (1) use of teacher-placement bureaus; (2) 
direct application by the candidates; (3) inquiries at conventions an 
similar gatherings; (4) coöperation between school systems; (5) 
15 National Education Association, N.E.A. Handbook, 1954-1955, p. 348. 
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published announcements of positions to be filled; and (6) other 
practices, such as obtaining names through members of the staff, direct 
recruitment on campuses of teacher-preparing institutions, and lists 
from county superintendent’s office. 

Teacher-placement services are available through college and uni- 
versity bureaus, professional organizations, state departments of edu- 
cation, state education associations, commercial agencies, and other 
governmental channels such as state employment services. There has 
been a growing tendency for education institutions to assume greater 
responsibility for such services. College and university placement 
programs are essentially different from the ordinary placement serv- 
ices, State, federal, organizational, and commercial facilities are set up 
primarily to secure employment, whereas the college and university 
function includes constant effort toward improvement of teaching 
with follow-up services and the furnishing of data as a basis for cur- 
ticulum adjustments and guidance of students. 

It is an accepted principle that school officials should actively seek 
desirable candidates for the teaching staff. The most common source 
used, regardless of the size of the system, are the teacher-placement 
bureaus, especially those operated by colleges and universities, and the 
applications sent voluntarily by candidates. While the large city sys- 
tems, where salaries are above average and where living conditions 
are desirable, may be able to secure sufficient competent personnel 
from applications voluntarily sent in, the smaller systems must look 
for prospects. These systems use placement services other than college 
and university bureaus, inquiries at conventions and similar gatherings, 
and codperation with other systems more extensively than the larger 
systems. However, for cities over 500,000 population, published an- 
nouncements of positions to be filled are more effective; and for cities 
of 100,000 to 500,000 population, applications sent in voluntarily by 
Candidates prove to be more productive. Securing names from college 
Placement departments is becoming more valuable while dependence 
upon voluntary applications is declining. Practices used in recruiting 
applicants and their effectiveness for different size cities are sum- 
marized in Tables 7 and 8, both of which are printed on the following 
Page, 


Taste 7. How Applicants for Teaching Positions Are Recruited 


Population Range of Cities 
500,000 100,000 30,000 10,000 5,000 2,500 
7 an to to to to to Total 
Practice over 499,999 99,999 29,999 9,999 4,999 Number Percent 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 


Get names from placement 
bureaus of: 
‘Teachers colleges, liberal 
arts colleges, universities 75% 83% 93% 93% 95% 97% 1519 94% 
Commercial teachers 
agencies 0 31 45 55 54 54 826 51 
State department of educa- 
tion or state employment 


service 13 13 21 29 30 31 449 28 
State teachers association 6 14 15 14 16 19 263 16 
Use applications sent in volun- 
tarily by candidates 94 97 98 95 93 85 1479 92 
Make inquiries at conventions 
and similar gatherings 19 31 32 35 34 32 529 33 
Make inquiries in other school 
systems 13 17 26 30 33 29 469 29 
Publish announcements of posi- 
tions to be filled 63 21 11 13 15 14 237 15 
Other practices 25 19 10 9 6 6 130 8 
Number of cities reporting 16 78 238 342 394 543 1611 æ 


a Includes the following practices: obtain names from members of own staff; use direct recruitment on 
campuses of teachers colleges, universities, etc.; and get lists from county superintendent's office. | | 

Source: Reprinted from Research Bulletin, vol. XXX, No. 1, February, 1952, by Research Division, 
by permission of the National Education Association. Copyright, 1952, by the National Education Associa- 
tion of the United States. 


Taste 8. Most Productive Practices in Recruitment 


Population Range of Cities 
500,000 100,000 30,000 10,000 5,000 2,500 Total 
i and to to to to to Number Percent 
Practice over 499,999 99,999 29,999 9,999 4,999 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 


Get names from placement 
bureaus of: 
Teachers colleges, liberal 
arts colleges, universities 22% 35% 58% 62% 75% 71% 679 66% 


Commercial teachers 


agencies 0 0 1 7 rÁ 8 62 6 

State department of educa- 
tion 0 0 0 2 3 5 31 $ 
State teachers association 0 0 0 1 1 2 9 1 

Use applications sent in volun- 

tarily by candidates Eei EAE A a? GRA o R 1988 

Publish announcements of posi- 
tions to be filled as ili 2 1 2 è 20: POs 


Direct recruitment on campuses 
of teachers colleges, uni- 


versities, etc, 2 2 15 4 
Other practices 0 0 f f } 2 13 1 
Number of cities reporting 9 46 166 200 261 345 1027 T 


ER Includes the following practices: obtain names from members of own staff; get lists from county upar 
RG s office; make inquiries in other school systems; and make inquiries at conventions and simila 
gatherings. 
è Less than one-half of 1 percent. na 
Source: Reprinted from Research Bulletin, vol. XXX, No. 1, February, 1952, by Research Division,, y 
beget ef ae National Education Association. Copyright, 1952, by the National Education Associatio! 
of the United States, 
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RESPONSIBILITY FOR SELECTION AND APPOINTMENT OF 
TEACHERS 

Once the “pool” of applicants has been secured, the problem of 
selection becomes specific: “Who should be responsible for selection 
of personnel?” The legal responsibility for the employment of teachers 
ordinarily rests with the board of education, although in a few states 
the board may delegate authority to the superintendent. Some laws 
prescribe that employment must follow nominations by the superin- 
tendent. More often it is policy of boards of education that determines 
the nomination by the superintendents. In most instances, local rules 
and regulations follow the best practice and delegate the responsibility 
for the nomination of candidates to the superintendent. One basic prin- 
ciple in the selection of teachers has emerged from experience and 
study in school administration: “The responsibility of nominating the 
school personnel rests with the superintendent of schools or his dele- 
gated representative; the power of appointment rests with the board of 
education.” 

The principle of appointment by the board upon the nomination of 
the superintendent of schools rests on several basic assumptions: 


1. That the superintendent has been chosen by the board of education to 
serve as its professional executive 

2. That the superintendent is professionally competent to select personnel 
and that he is informed and equipped to follow procedures most likely 
to secure the best teachers that the local school system could hope to 
obtain 

3. That the individual members of the board of education have accepted 
the policy of absolutely refusing to use their positions on the board as 
a means of advantage to their friends or families 


In all except the smallest systems, the superintendent will need 
professional assistance in the performance of this function. This might 
fange from an assistant superintendent in charge of personnel to 
Committees of classroom teachers and principals. The authors wish to 
‘mphasize that the use of professional assistance is not delegating 


, American Association of School Administrators, The American School Super- 
tendency, 'Thirtieth Yearbook, Washington, D.C., The Association, 1952, p. 165. 
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authority or responsibility. It makes no difference whether or not pro- 
fessional assistance is provided through an assistant superintendent or 
personnel director; the recommendation for appointment is still the 
prerogative and duty of the superintendent. 

The principle of appointment by the board of education on the 
nomination by the superintendent in no way interferes with the board's 


Taste 9. Division of Responsibility Between Board of Education and Super- 
intendent in Nomination and Appointment of Teachers 


Population Range of Cities 
500,000 100,000 30,000 10,000 5,000 2,500 at 
‘otal 


and to to to to to 
Practice over 499,999 99,999 29,999 9,999 4,999 Number Percent 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 


A. The superintendent (with such help 
as he may require from the adminis- 
tative staff) nominates individual 
persons for appointment to specific 
positions; the board makes the ap- 
pouint 100% 92% 1% 87% 83% 79% 1318 84% 
he superintendent nominates two 
or more qualified persons for ap- 
ointment to a given position; the 
ard makes the final choice and 
appointment 0 0 2 5 9 13 126 8 
C. The board of education or a com- 
mittee of the board selects and ap- 
points teachers without official par- 
ticipation by the superintendent 0 0 1 2 1 t 18 
D. The superintendent of schools se- 
lects and appoints teachers without 
official action by the board of edu- 
cation 0 5 6 4 7 7 95 6 
E. Other procedures 0 3 0 2 0 0 10 1 


100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
7 T238 942377. S17) 


— AUK 
1567, = 


Number of cities reporting 


a Includes the following procedures: superintendent appoints, board ratifies; superintendent selects and 
appoints teachers with board confirming appointments, Tot 
ource: Reprinted from Research Bulletin, vol. XXX, No. 1, February, 1952, by Research Division, by 
permission of the National Education Association. Copyright, 1952, by the National Education Associa- 
tion of the United States. 


exercise of its legal authority for setting standards for qualifications of 
teachers and for stating the policies to be followed in selecting person- 
nel. 

Nearly every superintendent knows that this is the approved pt0- 
cedure. It is the general practice. Where deviations from this principle 
and practice are made, they are chiefly found in the cities below 30,000 
population. In such cases, the most common practices are for the 
board to make the final choice and appointment from two of mote 
nominees made by the superintendent, and for the superintendent to 
select and appoint without official action of the board. See Table 9 
above. 
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APPRAISAL OF CANDIDATES 


It is the belief of the authors that the selection, appraisal, and re- 
sultant appointment of personnel should not be based upon the per- 
sonal judgment of one person or upon a very limited bit of informa- 
tion but should be based upon the opinions of several individuals and 
upon a wide variety of information. 

The common procedures of appraisal of candidates listed in order of 
frequency of use are: 


. Personal interviews with applicants 

. Information and opinion from persons named as references 

. Formal application blanks 

. Transcripts of college preparation 

. Proof of legal certification for positions sought 

. Verification of experience records reported by applicants 

. Observation of classroom work of applicant 

. Required physical examination of applicants 

. Required written examination 

. Other practices which might include: required chest X-ray, birth cer- 
tificate, informal letter of application, oral examinations, and check 
with persons not given as references. See Table 10, page 204. 


SNHW ON DY ASNE 
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These procedures will lead to the establishment of lists of eligible 
candidates. Such a list may be either formal or informal. 

Certain trends and changes in procedures used in electing teachers 
are worth noting. In the last ten to twenty years there has been a de- 
cline in the use of observation of classroom work of the candidates and 
use of eligibility lists as practices in teacher selection, while at the 
same time the requiring of transcripts of credit, verification of experi- 
ence, and especially the requiring of physical examinations has in- 
creased, 

Since it is almost a universal practice to hold personal interviews 
With applicants, two questions arise: “Who does the interviewing?” 
and “What purposes are served by the interview?” It is quite common 
for the superintendents to carry a heavy load of this work themselves. 
More than half of the superintendents in the larger cities with the 
probable exception of those over one-half million in population par- 
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ticipate in the interviewing of candidates. This practice becomes more 
common as the size of the system decreases. In addition to interviews 
by the superintendent, in more than half of the school systems the 
principal or other supervisory officer to whom the teacher may be 
responsible also interviews the candidate. In systems of 30,000 or over 


Taste 10. Usual Practices in Selecting Teachers 


Population Range of Cities 
500,000 100,000 30,000 10,000 5,000 2,500 ate 
‘otal 


to to to to to 
Practice over 499,999 99,999 29,999 9,999 4,999 Number Percent 
1 2 3 4 5 6 x 8 9 


Hold personal interviews with 

applicants 100% 100% 100% 99% 100% 99% 1609 100% 
Collect information and opinion 

from persons named as ref- 


erences 94 90 94 89 89 80 1402 87 
Have applicants fill out a formal 
application blank 100 100 97 94 86 73 1382 86 


Require applicants to submit 
transcripts of college prepara- 


tion 100 73 68 6l 61 63 1031 64 
Req uire proof of legal certifica- 
tion for position sought 81 76 60 51 48 50 853 53 
Verify experience records re- 
ported by applicants 94 74 50 42 48 48 789 49 
Observe classroom work of ap- 
plicant 44 31 42 42 40 35 624 39 
Establish lists of eligible candi- 
dates 88 59 33 27 30 25 485 30 
Require applicants to submit to 
a physical examination: 100 65 46 33 17 19 460 8 
Given by the school physi- 
cian or other physician 
approved by board 81 ell 8 3 3 118 7 
Given by any licensed 
physician 19 41 32 22 13 15 319 20 
Status of examiner not 
| specified 0 5 2 3 1 1 23 1 
Require applicants to take writ- 
ten examinations 69 a 5 1 1 1 51 3 
Other practices 13 3 3 6 2 4 62 4 
Number of cities reporting 16 78 238 344 394 545 1615 = 


a Includes the following practices; require chest X-ray; require blood test; require birth certificates have 
applicants write informal letter of application; careful examination of materials from placement bureau; 
personal visit to placement bureau; visit home of applicant; require oral examinations; and check with per 
sons not given as references. ME: 

Source: Reprinted from Research Bulletin, vol. XXX, No. 1, February, 1952, by Research Division, by 
permission of the National Education Association, Copyright, 1952, by the National Education Association 
of the United States. 


in population, the use of an assistant superintendent or personnel 
officer and committees of school officers is not uncommon. The use of 
committees of the school staff, including classroom teachers, is gen- 
erally used in the very largest systems—those in cities over 500,000 
population. 

Although the practice indicates that the use of one or two persons 
to evaluate and select personnel is most common, it is the opinion of 
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the authors that a wider participation of the staff is highly desirable 
regardless of the size of the system. 

“What are the purposes served by the interview?” The interview is 
believed to serve a number of different purposes, with a majority be- 
lieving that it provides: 


1. An opportunity for a general appraisal of the candidate’s personality 

2, An opportunity to gain some insight into the candidate's educational 
philosophy and professional outlook 

3. An opportunity to evaluate the candidate’s voice and physical charac- 
teristics 

4, An opportunity to learn of the candidate’s ambitions and plans for the 
future 

5. An opportunity to get information on the candidate’s education and 
experience 


Other uses of the personal interview might be: to provide an oppor- 
tunity for an oral examination on the subject matter that the candidate 
proposes to teach; to check on oral English; to ascertain the candi- 
date’s outside interests, abilities, and activities; to acquaint the appli- 
cant with the town, the system, and persons under whom he will work; 
to secure information on family backgrounds and responsibilities. 

The use of written examinations as a requirement in teacher selec- 
tion has remained fairly static and, insofar as all school systems are 
concerned, is not extensively used. However, it is used in a number of 
the largest cities in which many thousands of teachers are employed. 
Such examinations, when used, are generally prepared by an outside 
agency, although the use of locally prepared materials, alone or in 
Combination with materials prepared by an outside agency, are not 
uncommon. In most cases where an outside agency has been used, it 
has been the National Teacher Examinations, a project administered 
by the Educational Testing Service of Princeton, New Jersey. Accord- 
ing to David G. Ryans, the values of the National Teacher Examina- 
tions include: 


1. The provision of a common scale for evaluating professional prepara- 
tion which was independent of institutional variations in standards and 


marking practices 
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2. The maintenance of consistent selection standards from year to year 
facilitated by the equating of the annual forms of the examinations 

3. The improvement of teacher assignments made possible by comparable 
estimates of a candidate’s preparation for several assignments’ 


It is generally believed that when local and state teacher examina- 
tions, formerly used as a basis for certification, was replaced by certifi- 
cation on the basis of college credits, a step forward was taken. During 
the time that the use of examinations as a selective device was being 
reduced, the use of civil service examinations for nonteaching em- 
ployees began. Modern civil service programs still largely depend 
upon competitive written examinations. Without a doubt many im- 
provements in their use have been developed. 

Some groups have indicated great concern over the use of this type 
of examination, feeling that it may discourage the use of other selec- 
tion procedures, that it may encourage uniformity in teacher-education 
curriculums, and may be used in arbitrary fashions not contemplated 
by the sponsors. If these tests are used as only one part of teacher 
selection, as the authors recommend, these fears are probably not well 
founded. 

After all the facts have been assembled about an applicant, the task 
still remains of deciding whether or not such a candidate is to be 
recommended for appointment. In small school systems where the 
superintendent interviews all of the candidates, the problem is difficult 
enough, and it is even more complex in the large cities where hun- 
dreds of applicants and several interviewers are involved. Some em- 
ploying officials appear able to select competent teachers and yet seem 
to follow no definite plan of appraisal other than to make intuitive 
judgments by methods that could not be described to another person. 
Selections made on a “hunch,” or conclusion reached without resorting 
to powers of reason, may prove to be disastrous or at least embarrassing 
to the personnel administrator at some future time. More success might 
be enjoyed if administrators based their choices among several candi- 
dates upon an orderly array of the factors to be considered. Such 4 


17 David G. Ryans, “Function of Examinations in the Selection of Teachers,” 
School Executive, May, 1949, pp. 39-41. 
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listing of qualifications forms the basis for establishing an eligibility 
list. 

Some superintendents, even in the small systems, find it worth-while 
to set up a ranked list of eligible candidates for each type of position, 
with the order of preference indicated from first to last. Others carry 
the process of evaluation only to the point of definite rejection or 
approval. This method produces unranked lists of approved candidates. 

The technical process of making up a rated list, by combining nu- 
merical ratings on different measures of ability, has been criticized as 
an artificial treatment of human values. Examiners who set up the 
lists are ready to admit the possibility of error, but they believe that it 
is better to have an orderly review of all factors with a definite weight- 
ing for each, than to risk an even greater injustice to an individual 
candidate by failing to consider all his qualifications.’ 


STANDARDS FOR ELIGIBILITY 


Earlier in the chapter we have pointed out that the principle of ap- 
pointment by the board of education upon recommendation of the 
Superintendent in no way interferes with the board’s exercise of its 
legal authority for setting standards for qualifications of teachers and 
for stating the policies to be followed in selecting personnel. These are 
gtave responsibilities, for unwise policies of the board may make it 
impossible to base selection on professional factors alone. Discrimina- 
tions against nonlocal residents, against married women, or against 
members of certain races, faiths, or political parties may narrow the 
selection so that candidates of little professional promise may have 
to be nominated. 

Whatever the policies are, they should be known to the public and 
should be applied impartially to all candidates. The higher the stand- 
atds and the more truly they are based upon professional qualifica- 
tions, the better the educational service that may be expected. 

When local boards of education set their own standards of eligibility 
for appointment, they do so within the framework of state law. Except 
ina few large cities, the local board may not appoint a teacher who 


18 American Association of Examiners and Administrators of Educational Per- 
sonnel, Principles and Procedures of Teacher Selection, Philadelphia, The Associa- 
tion, 1951, pp. 96-104. 
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does not have a certificate issued under state authority. The local board, 
however, may set standards higher than the state requires and may 
reject a candidate who has met state certification requirements. To the 
extent that rejection of candidates is on grounds other than profes- 
sional qualifications, they are limiting arbitrarily the quality of service 
the school can give. To the extent that boards set high professional 
requirements and provide good salaries and favorable working condi- 
tions that make it possible to maintain high standards, they are doing 
what they can to provide high quality educational service. 

Although we will not be able to discuss in detail all of the factors 
which might be taken into account when selecting the teaching per- 
sonnel, there ate certain trends and practices that should be given 
consideration. Some of the most important are those that relate to the 
educational requirements for appointment as teachers. 

Educational and Experience Requirements for Appointment. One 
of the most striking changes in educational requirements is the definite 
trend toward a higher standard of preparation required for appoint- 
ment as an elementary school teacher. In 1923, a two-year normal 
school diploma was the minimum requirement in a majority of cities. 
The possibility of a four-year requirement was hardly considered. By 
1951, about three-fourths of the systems required at least four yeats 
preparation and less than one-fifth of the systems accepted a minimum ~ 
as low as two years. 

Qualifications for secondary school positions have likewise risen, 
with practically all systems requiring a four-year preparation with @ 
definite trend, especially in the senior high school, toward a five-yeat 
requirement. Trends toward requiring more college preparation ate 
evident in all cities regardless of size, even though the level of prepara- 
tion required is lower in the smaller cities. See Tables 11 and 12, 
pages 209 and 210. 

The longer period of professional preparation now required of 
teachers has seemed to reduce the need for previous teaching expert 
ence as a prerequisite for appointment. Experience requirements are far 
less common than formerly. The limited supply of competent expeti 
enced teachers and the consequent necessity of using personnel without 
experience has probably caused personnel administrators to realize 
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Taste 11. Requirements for Four or More Years of College Preparation for 
Appointment As Teachers, 1923, 1931, 1941, and 1951 


Population Range of Cities 


100,000 
to 
500,000 30,000 10,000 5,000 2,500 
Type of Teaching and Level and to to to to 
of Preparation Required Year over 99,999 29,999 9,999 4,999 Total 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 


Percent in which the indicated 
level of preparation was re- 
quired: 

Elementary school teaching 
Requirement of four years 


or more 1931 16% 10% 5% 7% 4% 6% 
1941 74 70 65 61 58 63 
1951 91 88 80 71 62 74 


Junior high school teaching 
Requirement of four years 


or more 1923 54 43 28 20 16 26 
1931 73 67 55 45 40 51 
1941 99 95 95 90 88 92 
1951 100 99 97 93 90 95 
Requirement of five years 
or more 1931 4 1 € 0 = 1 
1941 11 7 3 2 1 3 
1951 5 5 3 2 3 4 


Senior high school teaching 
Requirement of five years 


or more 1931 12 gi 4 3 1 4 
1941 28 19 13 10 7 12 
1951 23 15 10 6 9 10 


Number of cities reporting, on 
which above percents are 
a 401 1482 
Elementary school teaching 1931 84 187 396 414 
3 5 1941 82 221 411 469 577 1760 
1951 92 225 333 379 516 1545 
Junior high school teaching 1923 46 83 140 194 190 653 
1931 69 164 337 333 318 1221 
1941 73 196 359 414 495 1537 
1951 83 200 309 323 418 1333 
Senior high school teaching 1931 B54) y, TTE.: AE v ESERE iF 1398 
1941 82 215 380 421 528 1626 
1951 92 225 331 353 474 1475 


° Less than one-half of 1 percent. 

Source: Reprinted froin Reale’ Bulletin, vol. XXX, No. 1, February, 1952, by Re- 
search Division, by permission of the National Education Association. Copyright, 1952, 

y the National Education Association of the United States. 


that good results can be achieved by the use of better professionally 
Prepared teachers without experience. In 1923, one or more years of 
“Xperience were required by 37 to 54 percent (depending on teaching 
level) of the cities, while the corresponding figure for 1951 was 9 to 
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Taste 12. Educational Requirements for Appointment As Teachers, 1951 


Number of years of Population Range of Cities 
preparation required be- 500,000 100,000 30,000 10,000 5,000 2,500 Total 
yond high-school gradu- and to to to to to Num- Per- 
ation, by type of teaching over 49,999 99,999 29,999 9,999 4,999 ber cent 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Elementary school teaching: 
One year OAO O 0%, O °° 2 4 
Two years 0 7 8 14 20 27% 281 18% 
Three years 0 4 4 6 9 11 122 8 
Four years 100 88 88 80 71 62 1136 74 
Five years or more 0 1 0 0 £ 4 4 e 
100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% — 10% 
Number of cities reporting 16 TG enees Maas 579 S16 1545 = 
Junior high school teaching: 
One year 0% 0% 0% 0% 0% 0% 0 0% 
Two years 0 (o 0 1 3 6 34 2 
Three years 0 0 1 2 4 4 38 3 
Four years 100 94 94 94 91 87 1214 91 
Five years or more 0 6 5 3 2 3 47 4 
i 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% — 10% 
Number of cities reporting 14 OFF 200 Ne 209108523 > “418 1333 E 
Senior high school teaching: 
One year 0% 0% 0% 0% 0% 0% 0 0% 
Two years 0 0 0 o 1i 1 p) 3 
Three years 0 0 0 0] 1 a 4 S 
Four years OS eO S5 SO 92. 901317, kee 
Five years or more 37 20 15 10 6 9 149 10 
100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 


Number of cities reporting 16 76 225 331 353 474 1475 E 


@ Less than one-half of 1 percent. 

Source: Reprinted from Research Bulletin, vol. XXX, No. 1, February, 1952, by Re- 
search Division, by permission of the National Education Association. Copyright, 1952, by 
the National Education Association of the United States. 


14 percent, Large cities are more likely to enforce experience require- 
ments than the smaller ones. The National Education Association 
Salary Committee almost thirty years ago expressed its forceful opposi- 
tion to such requirements in a statement that is equally pertinent 
today: 


It is customary for some cities to require teaching experience as a pré- 
requisite to election to teach. This practice is approved by tradition. There 
is no other justification for it except that cities making this requirement 
usually pay salaries enough higher than those other places to enable them 
to enforce this regulation. It is not desirable and should not be necessafy 
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for the school authorities of one district to insist that young and untrained 
teachers secure their first experience at the expense of the children of an- 
other district. If all teachers were trained in standard normal schools or 
training classes where they had ample guidance and supervision, there 
would be no excuse except selfishness to justify a requirement of experi- 
ence elsewhere before a teacher is elected to a teaching position. . . . The 
large cities with the attraction of their higher salaries are the worst offend- 
ers in the matter of requiring previous experience.” 


As the period of required preparation for teachers grows longer, 
and as the transiency in the profession decreases, age limits for ap- 
pointment of persons as new teachers will merit less attention than in 
former years. The fact that the large majority of cities no longer re- 
quire definite age limits seems to indicate a desirable flexibility of 
policy. The requirement of college graduation as a prerequisite for 
appointment eliminates most questions about minimum age at which 
a teacher may be employed. 

Age Considerations. While the usual preference in selecting teach- 
ets is among the younger applicants who give promise of a long period 
of growth and service, there are many cases where an experienced 
teacher of great ability can fill a position satisfactorily. 

One reason for fixing a maximum age for appointment is the fact 
that the joint-contributory retirement systems in effect in many places 
assume a long period of years for the accumulation of credits and funds 
from the employee. A person who enters the system beyond the age of 
40 or 45 years makes contributions for too brief a period to build up 
the necessary reserve or does not always have a sufficient number of 
yeats of service in the new retirement system for an adequate retire- 
ment benefit. This is the result especially when a teacher's past service 
has been in another system and no out-of-system service credit is 
Stanted. Of course, no such problem would occur if the changes in 
employment were within one state with a state-wide retirement pro- 
gram. There is little variation among cities regardless of size in the 
minimum age limit, The median for all cities will be close to 21 years. 
The Variation among the many school systems in regard to the upper 


® National Education Association, Salary Committee, Teachers’ Salaries and Sal- 
ary Trends in 1923, Washington, D.C., The Association, 1923, pp. 48-49, 
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limit is more pronounced, with the median probably between 40 and 
45 years of age. 


MARRIAGE, LOCAL RESIDENCE AND MINORITY GROUPS 
AS RELATED TO ELIGIBILITY 


“No discrimination because of race, color, residence, economic or 
marital status, religion or nonsubversive political beliefs.” This prin- 
ciple is stated in the Platform of the National Education Association. 
In many communities this principle is violated at some point. 


MARITAL STATUS 


Marital status, in particular, is still a basis for discrimination in a 
majority of the city school systems of the United States. While more 
than 80 percent of the school systems of the nation are currently em- 
ploying married women as new, full-time regular teachers, about half 
of these also give preferences to single women if the qualifications are 
equal. Much progress has been made in removing the discriminations 
against married women in the last ten years. Apparently the extreme 
shortage of teachers during this time added to the long continued 
pressure of the profession itself in persuading hundreds of local boards 
of education to remove the barriers against the employment of mar- 
ried women. 

The restrictions still existing against the appointment of married 
teachers are not mere matters of personal preference or administrative 
discretion by the superintendent of schools, but rest on officially 
adopted rules of the boards of education in many school systems. In 
general, the policies in tegard to the use of married women have been 
officially adopted by the boards of education. Progress is being made. 
Marriage is less of an impediment to appointment today than it was 
ten years ago. 


APPOINTMENT OF LOCAL RESIDENTS 


In principle “residence” should not be a factor one way or the other 
in selecting teachers. In practice, however, local residents ate appointed 
many times because they are known better by those who make the 
selection and are often given preference over outsiders when the quali- 
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fications are equal. It is natural that home-town products make up a 
considerable proportion of the teaching staff in most communities, 
Temporary service at odd times as a substitute can ordinarily be 
rendered only by a local resident. Substitute service is the stepping 
stone to regular appointment in many systems. It must be cautioned 
that if this practice is followed to too great an extent, it leads to an 
inbreeding that may tend to restrict and curtail the program of the 
school by keeping out new ideas and dimming the perspective. 


RELIGIOUS AND RACIAL DISCRIMINATIONS 


There is an increasing concern and realization that no one religious, 
racial, or economic group has a “corner” on all of the well-trained and 
competent teachers, This fact is pointed out by Hill and Morrisett: 


... The small number of non-Caucasians employed by the Pasadena 
City Schools does not represent the same proportion of employees as 
there are students of the same type in school. There has been a persistent 
proportion of approximately ten percent of non-Caucasian students in the 
school for many years. The proportion of employees of these types has 
persistently remained below. This statement is not intended to suggest 
that a conscious effort be made to keep the proportion of non-Caucasian 
employees consistent with the proportion of non-Caucasian students, but 
it is used to suggest that the proportion of qualified non-Caucasians who 
could provide excellent service to the schools is probably higher than the 
proportion currently employed.” 

If the employment policy of the school district is designed to secure 
the most competent teachers available, this matter becomes less sig- 
nificant, 


SUMMARY OF PRINCIPLES FOR SELECTION AND APPOINTMENT 


Undoubtedly there are many other problems regarding the selection 
and employment of personnel, but these discussed here are the most 
Common. If these and all other problems pertaining to the selection 
and appointment of teachers are met squarely and with the following 
Principles in mind, continued improvement in procedures and practices 
Will result. The ptinciples referred to are: 


P ” Clyde M. Hill and Lloyd N. Mortisett, Report of the Pasadena School Survey, 
asadena Board of Education, Pasadena, California, 1951, pp. 372-374. 
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1. That insofar as objective, quantifiable and recordable evidence of merit 
and fitness are available, this evidence should be used in lieu of sub- 
jective judgments 

2. That subjective judgments should be used to appraise those qualifica- 
tions for which objective evidence cannot be obtained and every effort 
should be made to enhance the reliability of these judgments 

3. That teacher selection is a long range process, beginning with the re- 
cruitment of the high-school students for teacher preparation and con- 
tinuing through the period of probationary teaching 

4, That appraisal of merit and fitness should be the responsibility of pro- 
fessional officials and adequate safeguards to protect their prerogatives 
should be established 

5. That minimum standards of preparation and experience for each posi- 
tion should be established 

6. That the plan for teacher selection adopted by a local community 
should be widely publicized** 


The problems in the selection of teachers, like many other problems 
in school administration, require professional stamina and fortitude in 
the superintendent of schools. The educational welfare of the children 
in the school should be the first consideration. Their interests demand 
that appointments follow the basic principle of selecting the best 
teacher for the given position that the available salary will attract. 


21 American Association of Examiners and Administrators of Educational Person- 
nel, op. cit, pp. 18-23. 
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Orientation and Improvement of Personnel 


Our faith in reason and in the endless potentialities of man has 
made us optimists; we believe that improvement and growth is always 
possible. This is particularly true in a profession as social in its nature 
as teaching and where each individual, to a degree at least, commits 
himself to assisting others to improve. 

It is increasingly recognized that the teacher can bring to the school 
system that employs him only a fraction of the power that he needs 
to perform his task at the highest level, no matter how well educated 
he may be. With this understanding, the newer emphasis is on the de- 
Sitability of having every teacher continue to give attention to ex- 
periences calculated to lead to personal and professional growth. 

Broadly conceived, in-service education includes all activities of 
employed teachers that contribute to their professional growth and 
Competence. In this chapter the discussion is limited to systematized 
activities promoted and directed by the local school. 


The increasing standards of preservice education have not lessened 
215 
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the need for continued in-service education. With changing conditions, 
only continued study and growth in service will provide teachers 
sufficiently up-to-date to cope with the task at hand. 


GETTING OFF TO A GOOD START 


Many enriching experiences which enable the beginning teacher to 
enter his new teaching responsibilities with greater ease and fewer ad- 
justments are provided for in modern teacher-education programs, 
Upon entering his new position, the beginning teacher still has to 
make new adjustments and establish new relationships. Too often the 
newly employed teacher is compelled to resort to time-consuming, 
frequently disheartening, trial-and-error methods in meeting problems 
with which he has a professional right to expect some initial assistance. 
An effective plan of orientation can assure initial confidence and may 
be the difference between his success and failure. 

The in-service improvement program must be concerned with the 
Orientation and proper adjustment of inexperienced younger teachers 
entering the profession for the first time and the experienced teachers 
entering the system for the first time or being transferred from another 
school or department. 


TEACHERS REPORT PROBLEMS 


When one is reminded that substantial numbers of teachers report 
problems almost as soon as they are appointed and when one realizes 
the multiplicity of these problemas, it is readily understandable that the 
work of the local petsonnel administrator starts early in the profes- 
sional career of the teacher. Spears’ reports that after ten weeks of 
teaching, two-thirds of the teachers were disturbed by problems. Half 
of these were concerned about low salaries; one-third were concerned 
about pettiness in the professional relationships, professional jealousy, 
narrow attitudes and intolerance, distorted pupil-teacher relationships, 
dictatorial methods, and gossiping. Another third expressed alarm at 
the rigidity of the curriculum, the traditionalism of fellow teachers, 
lack of enthusiasm for newer methods, the discrediting of ideas of the 
Oc 


*Harold Spears, “What Disturbs the Beginning Teacher?” School Reviews 
tober, 1945, pp. 458-463. 
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beginning teachers, and administrative emphasis on conformity. Types 
of adjustment problems reported by Tate? included school discipline, 
teaching outside one’s field of preparation, understanding philosophy 
and objectives of the school, housing and living conditions, finding 
recreation, obtaining conferences with busy principal or superintend- 
ent, and finding time to take part in civic affairs. Some of the problems 
of beginning teachers related to the classroom itself are provision 
for individual differences, presentation of subject matter, organization 
of work and teaching materials, conditions of work, measuring 
achievement, teacher and pupil participation in the recitation, teacher 
preparation, making assignments, and adjustment by the teacher to 
the classroom situation.’ 


PROGRAMS FOR PRESCHOOL INDUCTION 


In recent years it has not been uncommon for a school system to 
have as many as 30 percent of its teachers recent employees of the 
system. This increased turnover has caused school officials to feel that 
they must start the in-service program with an organized induction 
of new teachers on an orderly basis so that the schools may operate 
efficiently from the first day and so that the new teacher may have an 
immediate feeling of “belonging.” It has also been found that teachers 
already in the system benefit by having a period before the opening 
of school for preparation of their work and consultation on the general 
program. 

There is a strong realization that better teaching and happier teach- 
ers result from giving assistance in bridging the gap between theory 
and practice. 

A very substantial number of school systems give help before the 
Opening of school although such help is often nothing more than a 
conference with the superintendent, supervisor, Or principal. Preschool 
induction programs should be designed to help the classroom teachers 
With their most pressing problems—social, personal, and professional. 
Some programs give a complete introduction to the organization and 


"M. W. Tate, “The Induction of Secondary School Teachers,” School Review, 


March, 1943 
, » pp. 150-157. ; A 
FASS, Bale aiid Mabel Rudisill, “The Inexperienced Teachers Who Fail and 


Why,” National Schools, February, 1930, pp. 30-34. 
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policies of the school system, the routines of their respective schools, 
and the school plants. Each teacher is helped to make a good start 
toward establishing effective teaching procedures; to handle personal 
problems; and to make the acquaintance of fellow workers, parents, 
and congenial people in the community. The teacher who is new to 
the community needs help with many problems. 

The new classroom teacher can take advantage of any in-service 
opportunity open to other teachers. For them many systems hold spe- 
cial meetings and workshops, give time for visitation of other schools, 
arrange demonstration lessons, and provide helping teachers (not 
members of the regulary supervisory staff) to assist them in working 
out their teaching plans. 

Some school systems give special help through the usual supervisory 
program. Other systems give their help before the opening of school 
and afterwards encourage new teachers to take advantage of any help- 
ful in-service opportunities. Some provide no special help before school 
opens but do give it during the year or even during the entire proba- 
tionary period. À practice often followed is to take care of the new 
teacher’s most pressing problems before the opening of school and 
defer everything else. The advantage of this type of plan is in the 
prevention of confusion by introducing too much material in a short 
time. It also recognizes the fact that after some experience in the class- 
room, much of the assistance which can be offered will be more mean- 
ingful. 

Social activities may be anything from a break for coffee during & 
long program to an all-afternoon and evening picnic or a reception. 
Activities of this type could be used to give advice on local social 
customs, local opinion on dress, and local decorum for teachers. This 
practice is not followed as much as it should be. 


PART PLAYED BY THE EXPERIENCED TEACHER 


An experienced teacher, especially one young enough in service t0 
remember vividly the problems of the first year, can give valuable help 
to the beginning or new teacher, Some cities appoint such a teachet- 
sponsor while others probably do so but not as a part of a general 
orientation plan. Where the teacher-sponsor plan is used, it is the 
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function of the teacher-sponsor to welcome the new teacher, help 
locate a place to live, serve as a guide to meetings and other activities 
in connection with entering the school system, make introduction to 
the school principal and others, and help with questions that the new 
teacher does not wish to take to the principal or supervisor. 

The use of handbooks, directories, leaflets, or packets of materials 
other than curriculum guides and courses of study for new teachers is 
becoming quite commonplace. These usually include useful informa- 
tion about the city, the school system, and teachers’ professional organi- 
zations. The development and use of handbooks was treated in chap- 
TORET. 


GROUP PARTICIPATION IN ORIENTATION PROGRAMS 


The groups which might participate in the orientation programs are 
almost without limit. Some of these might be: 


1. The administrative and supervisory personnel 

2. Members of the board of education 

3. Classroom teachers, especially those of the local education association 

4. Employees in the recreational department and other departments of the 
city government 

. Parent-teacher organizations 

. Council of churches or the ministerial alliance 

. The chamber of commerce 

. Service clubs—Rotary, Lions, and the like 

9. Business and industrial firms 


oN nw 


Luncheons and other social affairs; complementary tickets to plays 
Or concerts; sightseeing tours; visitation of leading industry; furnishing 
maps and descriptive folders of the city or surrounding territory are 
Suggested activities that might be included. A practice of this type 
Provides an excellent opportunity for building understanding of the 
school program, 


DIFFICULTIES ENCOUNTERED 

Although all of these ideas are desirable in an induction program, 
there are sometimes obstacles and difficulties. Lack of money too often 
Sone of the chief obstacles. If schools cannot pay teachers for the 
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extra time, they may hesitate to require anything from them before 
the actual opening of school and, because of the pressure of the regular 
work thereafter, may preclude giving much time to teacher orienta- 
tion. Another difficulty is the feeling that a great deal of material 
must be presented in a short time. Long presentations and much detail 
may be confusing unless time for review is possible later. The varied 
needs of new teachers present different problems. Their teaching jobs 
will be different and their background and experience will vary. An 
individual approach is the best way to meet individual needs but this 
is not always easy. 

Those who have had experience with teacher orientation programs 
have found that classroom teachers want help with practical problems 
and not discussions of theory and philosophy. They want time for 
conferences with principal and supervisors and time to work in their 
own school buildings getting ready for the first days with pupils. The 
authors are also sure that this is true for teachers already in the school 
system. 


SUGGESTED ORIENTATION PROGRAMS 


The authors have included a number of outlines of orientation 
programs supplied by the National Education Association Research 
Division. Materials mentioned here as well as others may be secured 
through the Information Section of the National Education Association 
Research Division. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA (Population 521,718). Material sub- 
mitted by Marvin C. Johnson, Director of Personnel: 


Our orientation for new teachers begins when a candidate is invited for 
an interview with the selection committee. This interview is organized on 
a friendly basis and we invite the candidate to come in to meet the com 
mittee and get acquainted with Minneapolis and its teaching situation. 
During this interview it is possible to get acquainted with the candidate, 
make him feel welcome, and at the same time try to discuss with him the 
important topics that are covered in any interview with a prospective 
employee. 

All candidates who have accepted positions with us are mailed a housing 
list, which is arranged by school districts, early enough in the summer £ 
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that those interested in obtaining housing early will have an Opportunity 
to begin looking. We also try to get our assignments to buildings out 
during the first week in July, which tends to make for satisfaction on the 
part of the candidate as he will know where to look for housing and make 
his transportation and living plans accordingly. 

All teachers are on duty in their buildings two days before pupils arrive. 
This gives a new teacher an opportunity to get acquainted with the prin- 
cipal and other members of the faculty, get settled in his room, and get 
materials and equipment organized. The superintendent calls a meeting of 
all teachers the first day so that the new teachers have ah Opportunity to 
see and hear him and to get an understanding of the general philosophy 
of our educational program in Minneapolis. 

The Saturday after the opening of school, the board of education 
sponsors a luncheon at one of our hotels. A florist donates the flowers for 
everyone. Other Minneapolis concerns donate articles that would be useful 
to an individual and to a teacher. Words of welcome are short. We usually 
obtain a second or third grade youngster to welcome the new teachers as 
well as a senior high-school pupil. Usually the senior high-school pupil is 
the president of the All-City Student Council. We have found this to be 
very effective. We usually have background music from a small ensemble 
from the school system. Most of the members of the board of education 
are present to bring their greetings to the new teachers. We have found 
that this luncheon meeting, although it lasts only about an hour and a 
half, does give all new teachers an opportunity to meet one another, Their 
reactions have been most encouraging and satisfying. 

Prior to the luncheon, the morning is devoted to bus trips around the 
city for all who are interested in going. The trip includes visits to many 
of the places that might be used in the educational program. This is pri- 
Marily an introduction to our whole field-trip organization, which is used 
extensively from kindergarten through the twelfth grade, j 

We also give to all new teachers free tickets to our football rally. It is 
held in our municipal arena and all the high-school football teams gather 
and play for a short period of time. This gathering also includes all of the 
high school bands. It gives the new teachers an overview of the music 
and athletic programs in Minneapolis and makes a fine outing for them 
as well, 

About two weeks after the opening of school, all new teachers are in- 
Vited to meet with the administrative staff, and particularly with the 
members of the personnel staff, to hear about general personnel practices 
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in the school system. This meeting is devoted to personnel policies and 
procedures and offers an opportunity for answering questions that new 
teachers have about their own general welfare and relations with the 
school system. After this general meeting, teachers are divided into groups 
according to their grades and special areas. Thereafter they meet monthly 
for discussion of problems within their own areas. 

Three parties are held during the first year for these people and they 
do their own planning. One year they rented a boat and steamed down 
the Mississippi for an evening dinner and cruise. 

Each new teacher receives a handbook, You and the Minneapolis 
Schools, as soon as he arrives in Minneapolis. The Civic Activities League 
also gives new teachers a copy of the newcomers’ key to Minneapolis, 
Your Home Town. 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA (Population 182,740). Material submitted by 
Charles C. Mason, Superintendent of Schools: 


In the belief that a good induction makes a lasting impression which 
may mean the difference between developing good teachers or poor ones, 
the Tulsa Public Schools launched a “Welcome Teacher” program in 1949. 
The “Welcome” calendar is organized under five areas, with a continuing 
committee in each area. While most program events are scheduled during 
the week prior to the opening of school, the personnel orientation pto- 
gram operates throughout the year. The areas in which activities are pro- 
vided are: 

Introduction to Tulsa—including industrial life, cultural life, town touts 
(arranged in codperation with Tulsa Town Club and Civic organizations). 
Cultural life introductions include church, art centers, and recreational 
facilities, 

Introduction to the System—accomplished through a handbook, meet- 
ings, and tours. This area falls under five headings: general philosophy 
and policies, acquaintance with the physical plant, administrative and 
supervisory organization and personnel, special services, and business and 
maintenance operations. 

Introduction to Personnel Service—including housing, insurance serv- 
ices, sick leave, credit union, Immediate Assistance Club, retirement, a0 


: 4 National Education Association, Research Division, “Teacher Orientation n 
City School Systems,” Educational Research Service, Circular No. 8, Septe™ a 
1952, p. 7. 
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professional organizations. This phase of the program is accomplished 
through meetings and the Handbook for Teachers. 

Introduction to Department Areas—information regarding materials 
available, interpretations, policies, procedures, visitation, and human re- 
sources (school staff, medical staff, reading clinic, etc.). 

Introduction to Individual Schools—including routines, responsibilities, 
and technics. 

The Handbook for Teachers New to Tulsa Schools is an attractive book 
containing much information pertaining to these five areas. It is divided 
into six sections: (1) The New Teacher and the Tulsa Public Schools, 
(2) School Policies and Teachers’ Responsibilities, (3) Steps to a Tulsa 
Philosophy of Education, (4) Personal-professional Interests, (5) The 
New Teacher and the Community, and (6) Miscellaneous facts. 

Planning the “Welcome Teacher” program has been done by a com- 
mittee appointed by the superintendent and including teachers, principals, 
and supervisors. Also assisting are the Tulsa Classroom Teachers Associa- 
tion, the Tulsa Education Association, and the Association for Childhood 
Education. 

New teachers who participate in the orientation program are asked to 
evaluate it in the interest of further improvement. The feeling is that the 
program has been highly successful. Some changes and improvements are 
anticipated from year to year and the program will no doubt be con- 
tinued.’ 


LAKEWOOD, OHIO (Population 68,071). Material submitted by 
Martin W, Essex, Superintendent of Schools; Paul E. Spayde, Director 
of Research and Guidance; and Mildred Dicke, former president of 
the Lakewood Teachers Association: 


Our efforts in Lakewood, Ohio, have been keyed to a consideration of 
the new teacher as an individual, rather than as one of a group of new 
attivals. No form letter and no skimping of correspondence or interviews 
have become policy. After the contract is signed, increasing emphasis is 
directed toward personalizing the adjustment to the school system. If a new 
teacher is to þe treated as an individual, it is imperative that we learn a 
&teat deal about him—his aspirations, experiences, abilities, attainments, 
travel background, and avocational interests. In other words, the teacher 
'S more than an automat or employee—he becomes an acquaintance, a 
Personality, and we hope, a friend. 

"Ibid, p. 16. 
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Personal services at a time of need are remembered long after peda — 
gogical advice is forgotten. Probably the most pressing concern of the 
new teacher is finding desirable and convenient housing accommodations, 
Where possible, teachers are assigned to schools in June so that they may 
choose living quarters accordingly. Pairing or grouping for apartments, 
when desired, has been successful. The teachers association provides guides 
and cars in the search for quarters. 

Names and addresses of newcomers are forwarded to the YMCA and 
YWCA, which enthusiastically welcome new teachers to share in their 
many recreational opportunities. Similar information is made available to 
ministers in the community, and new teachers report that they have re- 
ceived cordial invitations from the churches of their faith. A copy of 
Professional Personnel Policies containing such information as administra- 
tive organization, professional growth policy, compensations for service,- 
and miscellaneous policies, is presented at the time of employment. This » 
year the teachers association is following the example of some of our good 
neighbors by providing a packet that includes complimentary tickets to 
theater, concert, and other community events. Community groups C0- 
operate generously in filling the packet. The new teachers have been 
appreciative of the fact that they were introduced to the many cultural, 
educational, and recreational opportunities of a large city (Cleveland) 
which they might have overlooked. 

For several years the Lakewood Teachers Association and the Admin- 
istrative Council have coöperated in planning the activities for the opening — 
day of school. For the new people the first day begins with a brief meeting 
with the members of the administrative and supervisory staff at which 
time introductions are made so that the new teachers may gain some pet 
spective of the general pattern of the school personnel. This short session 
is followed by a meeting for all teachers. At this meeting the presidents 
of the schoolboard, the Parent Teacher Council, and the Lakewood Teach- 
ers Association make brief remarks. The morning meeting is followed by 
a luncheon, with the new teachers as guests of the teachers association. 
The superintendent of schools presides and all teachers are seated accord- 
ing to the building in which they will teach, giving the new people af 
Opportunity to become acquainted with those with whom they will be 
working during the year. After lunch teachers go to their assigned build- 
ings for meetings. 

The PTA in each building provides Opportunities to help new teache 
feel at home. Dinner meetings at which the new people are given special 
recognition are held early in the year. Many parents, too, come tO schoo) 


hers 
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at the close of the day to introduce themselves to their child’s ‘new teacher. 
Through the year the teachers association arranges meetings, dinners, and 
teas for parents, members of the board of education, and teachers so that 
all of those interested in the welfare of the children may come to know 
each other better. 

The problem of helping the new teacher to achieve security in his class- 
toom is not neglected. Early in the year each new teacher visits the class- 
toom of an experienced teacher of the same grade level. Curriculum guides 
by members of the staff are available. Meetings to which new teachers may 
bring their problems are arranged by the administrative and supervisory 
staff, 

Not all the problems of helping the new teacher adjust to his teaching 
situation and to the community have been solved, but the old attitude of 

' letting the new teacher sink or swim has been replaced by a spirit of 
friendliness and a realization that many people can help the new teacher 
become well adjusted in his personal and professional life.° 


HASBROUCK HEIGHTS, NEW JERSEY (Population 9,181). Ma- 
terial submitted by Clarence C. Hitchcock, Supervising Principal of 
Schools: 


The Hasbrouck Heights Education Association recently prepared a 
pamphlet entitled, Interested in . . . Hasbrouck Heights? Our Schools? 
Our School Staff?, which was sent to new teachers, new families in town, 
and others connected with the schools. It contains information about the 
town’s location, government and organizations, and about the organiza- 
tion of the school system, location of the schools, teachers salaries, and 
professional organizations. 

At the Opening of school in September the board of education finances 
a luncheon meeting for all school personnel. This is held at a restaurant 
in which there is a room available for a meeting, and all members of the 
board of education attend. The principal of each building gives a talk on 
the work of the coming year. The supervisory principal and the president 
Of the board of education discuss policies. New teachers are introduced to 
the group with some mention of the training and experience of each. 

During the first week or two of school, the PTA of each school has a 
tea for the faculty, at which time the new teachers are introduced and are 
able to meet the officers and members of the PTA." 

6 . 
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CONTINUED IMPROVEMENT AND GROWTH 


Although the orientation and induction of personnel, which provide 
a feeling of security, assist one to “belong,” and get new employees off 
“to a good start,” are important aspects of any good in-service plan, 
it must be remembered that the professionally minded teacher seeks 
Opportunities for continuous growth. Changing demands and oppor- 
tunities of society make it necessary that each member of the profes- 
sion add continually to his knowledge, skill, and understanding. It is 
the function of the in-service program to contribute to the growth 
of the teacher. 

The National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards has developed a statement of policy that could well be used 
in determining a program of in-service education for teachers. 


1. The responsibility for in-service education is mutual. School systems 
should make time, resources, and growth situations available; the 
teacher should contribute resources, time, effort and enthusiasm. 

. In-service education should begin with the recognized needs of indi- 
viduals and groups. All members of the professional staff should con- 
tribute to the recognition and definition of such needs. The school and 
the community should delineate clearly the responsibilities which lie 
in their respective fields. Newly gained ideas and techniques should be 
applied with reasonable promptness to the improvement of educational 
procedures. 

. Opportunities for in-service growth should be provided for all members 
of the staff. The program should promote growth in understanding on 
the part of all individuals and of community organizations and agencies. 

4. In-service growth should be stimulated by such means as: 

a. Group study of actual school problems, under guidance of able pro- 
fessional leaders and with competent consultants available. Activities 
of this character may involve teachers from a single school system of 
from several. It is recommended that some in-service growth projects 
bring together teachers from more than one school, from various 
departments, and from different grade levels. i 

b. Summer study programs, on- or off-campus, credit or noncredit. 
Projects sponsored by teacher-education institutions will gain 1 
helpfulness as faculty members become more familiar with the 
actual conditions of public education and so relate themselves to the 
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improvement of teaching as to increase their effectiveness in pro- 

moting growth of teachers in the field. 

c. Experience in the life of the community. The life of the community 
should be shared through the teacher entering into its activities and 
participating in the process of its development so that becoming a 
more successful teacher means becoming a more successful and re- 
sponsible teacher-citizen. It is particularly important for the teacher 
to become familiar with all agencies affecting the lives and growth 
of children. 

d. Stimulation of the teacher to interpret to the community his own 

work, the objectives and the life—the problems, failures, and suc- 

cesses—of the school. 

Purposeful school visitation. Visitation may occur within or without 

the home school situation. Understanding leadership is indicated, 

and learning derived from promising practices observed should be 
applied to the solution of recognized problems. 

f. Travel, both home and abroad. 

g. Planned use of the teacher's daily activities as laboratory experiences, 
under skillful motivation and guidance. 

h. Participation in the activities of professional associations as a means 
of developing increased competence while improving the teacher's 
sense of professional responsibility. 

5. In-service growth programs should be planned to contribute to im- 
provement of the teacher's personality. Good grooming, poise, ease of 
approach, many sided interests, and wide areas of appreciation are 
among personality traits which should characterize outstanding teacher 
personalities.® 


e 


A program which contributes to the growth of teachers so that they 
may further enrich the lives of boys and girls should utilize fully all 
resources at hand, including those of the school system itself, regional 
Colleges and universities, of individuals and professional groups, and of 
the community. The competent teacher is a growing teacher. 

It is the inherent obligation of teachers to continue their professional 
8towth. The professional teacher should use his daily experiences and 
all available resources to improve his worth as an individual, to refine 


8 Nati sci 3 i dards, Na- 
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his techniques and procedures, and to enrich his qualities of leadership, 
The orientation, induction, and in-service education programs are op- 
portunities of the local administrator to assist the teacher in meeting 
his obligation. 

How the personnel is organized determines to a very large degree 
the opportunities that the staff has for continued improvement and 
growth. The prevailing philosophy or point of view is also a large 
factor in education of an in-service type. Recognition on the part of the 
board and school administration that growth is necessary to obtain 
maximum service from the staff, and a feeling of responsibility on the 
part of the staff for self-improvement, are fundamental. If these con- 
cepts are followed up by coöperation in planning and carrying out 
activities designed to provide growth opportunities, the largest returns 
may be expected. 


MEANING OF IMPROVEMENT AND GROWTH 


As conceived in relation to personnel administration, these terms 
have a wide application. They involve the opportunities for and the 
processes of improving techniques of instruction and also the general 
development of the individual. Group recognition that these aspects 
of improvement and growth go hand in hand has been developing 
for some time, particularly since the work of the Commission on 
Teacher Education. By setting long-range goals, the commission estab- 
lished the need for continual growth and development. An illustration 
of their outstanding contribution is in their listing and analysis of 
“Qualities Needed in Teachers.” It will not be possible to do more than 
list them here, but the list will serve to illustrate the challenge t0 
professional leadership in respect to improvement and growth. The 
qualities the Commission has suggested, in its Teachers for our Times 
are: 


1. Respect for personality 

2. Community-mindedness 

3. Rational behavior 

4. Skill in coöperation 

5. Increasing knowledge 

6. Skill in mediating knowledge 
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7. Friendliness with children 

8. Understanding children 

9, Social understanding and behavior 

10. Good citizenship in the school as society 
11. Skill in evaluation 

12, Faith in the worth of teaching? 


An examination of this list will show that there are qualities of a 
“general” nature and others of a “professional” significance. In the 
concluding chapter of Teachers for Our Times the commission states: 


We live in a revolutionary period of history. All our values, all our 
ways of existence, are being challenged. Upon the choices we and our 
children make a fateful future hangs. How can we equip those children 
to choose wisely and then to act with effective intelligence? It is evident 
that we must be clear as to our basic values; we must understand what 
are the most important social facts of our times. Then, we must obtain 
schools in which our children can learn to share those values, to deal with 
those facts. But if this is to be done, teachers who can create such schools 
must be produced. This is the task of teacher education.” 


This statement and the challenging list of qualities needed by the 
teacher in today’s schools indicate that the only hope of approaching 
them in any staff is through a program of codperative development in 
which the goals, activities, and processes are democratically conceived 
and carried out. 


THE NEED FOR IMPROVEMENT AND GROWTH 

In determining the need for improvement and growth, both quanti» 
tative and qualitative analyses of the staff are fundamental. The quan- 
titative analysis has to do with such facts as the amount of education of 
the staff, its turnover, its general nature as to experience, age, and the 
like; while the qualitiative analysis has to do with the nature of the 
individuals themselves that make up the staff and their adaptability to 
a changing task. 


* American Counci i issi Teacher Education, Teachers 
uncil on Education, Commission on leacne: 
teed Times: A Statement of Purposes, Washington, D.C., 1944, p. 154. 
“ p. 175. 
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Determining the problems and establishing the need for improve- 
ment as the result of quantitative analysis is easier than as the result 
of qualitative analysis. In spite of the highly selective nature of most 
of the school staff, the greater problems in respect to improvement of 
the personnel are those as a result of qualitative analysis. 

Variations in composition of the staff will exist from school system 
to school system, from rural to urban, from large to small and within 
segments of the staff as it is made up of groups such as elementary, 
secondary, vocational, supervisory, or administrative personnel. This 
indicates the challenge to deal with the problem not only from a 
regional or state level, but more especially in every school system. To 
illustrate these variations a number of descriptions of actual school 
system conditions in different parts of the country have been included. 


CASE A. A Small City 


In 1951, a city of about 12,500 permanent residents, conducted a co- 
operative survey of its schools, using committees made up of faculty and 
administration, representatives from the State Department of Public In- 
struction, the state university, the state Agricultural College, and local 
lay citizens. One phase of the survey report dealt with teaching and non- 
teaching staff. 

The district has 112 members in its teaching staff, 62 of whom are 
women and 50 men. Seventy percent of the high school teachers are men, 
whereas only 14 percent of the elementary teachers are men. They repre 
sent a broad age range, from 20 to 77, with an average age of 39 years. 
Elementary teachers average 37.5 years; junior high school, 44.3 years; and 
senior high school, 43.4 years. Eighty-eight percent of the teachers were 
born in the state or surrounding states, Exactly one half of the women 
teachers are married, and all but one of the men are married. Of these mat- 
tied teachers, only 5 men have working wives, while 28 of the married 
women teachers have husbands with occupations. Fifty-eight teachers have 
no dependent children, while 43 do. Forty-nine teachers have dependents 
other than children. Of this number, 10 are single women. 

As for preparation and training, the average number of quarter h 
of college credit held by the teachers is 213.34 for elementary teachers, 
254.5 for junior high school teachers, and 251.7 for senior high school 
teachers. Thirteen teachers have no standard certification and are servi" 
on temporary letters of authorization. Credit for professional courses show 
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a somewhat different picture. The average number of quarter hours for 
elementary teachers is 53.89; for junior high, 39.9; for senior high, 51.5. 
Twenty-one teachers have less than the 33 quarter hours of professional 
training required for secondary teachers or the 45 hours required for ele- 
mentary teachers. Sixteen teachers, 14 of them elementary, hold master’s 
degrees. The majority of elementary teachers received the bachelor’s de- 
gree in the last ten years; the majority of secondary teachers received the 
bachelor's degree within the last twenty years. 


Case B. A Large City 


In 1951, this city of 200,000 completed a survey of its schools which 
showed a total school employment of 1,205 certificated and 720 non- 
certificated personnel. Seventy-nine percent of these people live within 
the city limits. 

Forty-five percent of all employees have no dependents; 6 percent have 
four or more. One-fourth have been or are in the military service in some 
capacity or other. Only 1.3 percent are non-Caucasian. As for age, 8.1 
percent are over 60 years of age and 4.7 percent are under 26; the average 
age is 44.2 years. 

In the area of experience, 4.2 percent have been employed in this dis- 
trict longer than thirty years, 54.4 percent have been there ten years or 
less. Retirements of certificated personnel during the past ten years have 
averaged 25 per year. Only 15.4 percent of the teachers have had no ex- 
perience before coming to the district, 34.3 percent have had five or more 
years, 

Only 2.4 percent of certificated employees are working on emergency 
credentials, and 15 of these are required because of transfers to special as- 
signments, Among elementary school teachers, 72.7 percent have only 
bachelor's degrees and 15.3 percent have the master’s degree, or its equiva- 
lent, Among junior high school teachers, 27.8 percent have bachelor’s 
degrees, 59.8 percent have master’s degrees, and 11.6 percent have a year 
of work beyond the master’s degree. 

À Among noncertificated personnel, the average age of cafeteria workers 
1s 50.6; office, 50.3; operation and maintenance, 46.8; and recreation, 35.2 
Years, Only 0.48 percent have been with the system more than thirty years; 

8 percent have been employed ten years or less. Twenty-six percent 

ave had some college training. Those reporting no work experience prior 
gi Employment in this system are 18.6 percent of the total; 48.9 percent 

ave had five or more years. 
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Case C. A County Unit 


The 1950 school survey of a county with a population of approximately 
100,000 showed a teaching personnel of 335 white teachers and 154 Negro 
teachers. 

The white teachers have an average of 3.6 years of college training, 
including 13 teachers with less than one year, 4 with one year, 43 with 
two years, 144 with four years, 40 with five years, 14 with six years, and 
5 with seven years. Of these teachers 210 attended training institutions 
within the state. During the last five years 83 have had in-service training 
of some sort, 133 have taken correspondence courses or extension courses, 
and 100 have attended summer schools. Sixteen teachers hold war emer- 
gency certificates, 12 hold certificates based on less than one year of 
college, and 3 hold no certificate. 

Sixty-nine of the white teachers are men, 266 women. Their average age 
is 42.9 years, with a range from 20 to above 70 years. In teaching experi- 
ence they range from no previous experience to 51 years, with an average 
of 17.6 years. The average number of years of experience in this system 
is 12.4. All but 28 have permanent homes within the county. 

Negro teachers have an average of 3.1 years of college training, ranging 
from 2 with no college experience to 5 with five years. One hundred 
thirty-eight of the 154 have attended training institutions within the state 
During the last five years 111 have attended summer school, 77 have pat- 
ticipated in in-service training or workshops, and 67 have taken cor- 
respondence or extension courses. Only 12 hold provisional certificates, 
while 25 hold certificates based on less than two years of college. Two 
have no certificates. 

The Negro teachers average 15.2 years of teaching, ranging from 5 with 
no previous experience to 16 with over 30 years, including one with 48 
years. Their experience in the county averages 12.3 years. Only 5 have 
permanent homes outside the county. 

Two hundred nineteen nonprofessional personnel are employed, of 
whom 82 are white and 137 Negro. Average age is 44.5 years, with 8 
under 20, and 22 people over 60. They average 5 years in their present 
positions, ranging from less than 1 year to 37 years. Their average educa 
tion is 7.5 years of schooling, while 19 have attended college for one oF 
more years. Sixty-nine have had specific training for their positions before 
employment. 
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While it is rather easy to describe a school system in terms of 
numbers and statistics, as illustrations A through C have done, it is 
also possible but more difficult to describe a system in terms of the 
nature of the staff itself, how it compares to other groups in respect to 
quality, in respect to its goals and philosophy, its attitudes and under- 
standings. A technique, not new to business but only lately applied to 
educational staff problems in any formal way, is the morale study. 
Such studies enable a description of the staff to be made in terms of 
the nature of the staff, since such studies reveal underlying problems, 
attitudes, understandings, goals, and philosophy in a fashion not other- 
wise measurable. It should be clearly understood that such studies do 
Not represent an approach that can be reduced to percentages or sta- 
tistics, but in the hands of skillful persons, this approach will reveal 
Many areas where improvement is needed. The following is a descrip- 
tion of a system as the result of such a study. 


Case D. Morale Study 


A questionnaire survey in which anonymity of responses was carefully 
preserved was sent to all employees in this school district. 

Responses on the first, or general morale, section indicated fair to good 
Morale, with male employees tending to be more dissatisfied than female. 
Lowest level of favorable sentiment among administrative-supervisory 
groups was found among supervisors. Orientation practices were seriously 
questioned. 

The second section of the survey, dealing with working conditions, 
again showed the most unfavorable sentiment among administrative- 
Supervisory employees. Junior high school lighting and washroom facili- 
ties for administrators were criticized. Unfavorable sentiments increased 
in proportion to length of service in the school system. ea 

The third section, on operating conditions, showed some dissatisfaction 
or confusion regarding supplies and equipment, some unhappiness among 
Junior high school teachers regarding discipline, a certain amount of 
Ctiticism of records and reports, including conditions for discussions with 
Parents during school time, and discontent with overcrowded classrooms. 

Responses on the section dealing with belonging and participation 
showed a need for detailed studies in the development of a sense of be- 
longing among maintenance personnel and in arousing a sense of belong- 
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ing to the community among adult education teachers and extended day 
teachers. Desire for wider participation in budget preparation was voiced, 
as well as participation in the selection of personnel and in the selection 
of materials and supplies. 

Responses to questions concerning supervisory relationships showed a 
high level of favorable sentiment, but indicated a need for study in the 
areas of more specific instructions for elementary teachers, relationship of 
maintenance personnel to supervisors, and constructive criticism for many 
types of personnel. 

Concerning policies and practices, there seemed to be some lack of 
understanding of Board of Education policies among adult education 
teachers and extended day teachers. Discipline practices were questioned 
somewhat, as well as the effectiveness of faculty meetings, conferences, and 
in-service training. 

Questions concerning pay indicated a feeling among supervisors and 
noncertificated personnel that pay rates within the system were not con- 
sistent. 

Responses to questions concerning interstaff communication indicated 
a need for a complete study of all aspects of the communications system. 


The descriptions reveal the wide differences in conditions and dem- 
onstrate the fact that only by a careful study of each situation can a 
program of improvement be developed. Many factors, such as state 
certification requirements, salary schedules, retirement and other wel- 
fare matters, as well as employment policies, affect conditions and must 
be dealt with hand in hand with any program to correct conditions 
that may exist. 

By studying the technique employed in studies such as the morale 
study, a school administrator, a staff committee, or even a lay group 
can determine morale factors that should figure in improvement and 
growth programs. Sometimes it is relatively simple to remove factors 
adversely affecting morale. In many cases things which seem small are 
the greatest deterents to staff improvement. 

With changing conditions, only continued study and development 
will enable teachers to meet new problems. No amount of time spent 
in college or university will complete the preparation of the teacher 
Although the institutions may make use of all known procedures p 
teacher education, there remain many problems which must be solved 
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while the teacher is on the job, much must be learned as he teaches. 
“Growth emerges from the activity of the self, from enlarged under- 
standings and the apprehension of greater meanings in the environ- 
ment of which one is a part.”"* Teachers must be stimulated to do their 
best at all times so that there will be continuous improvement. The 
teaching profession will never be stronger than the poorest teachers, 
The in-service program must be such that it will develop the corps of 
teachers into a group interested in solving educational problems of the 
community, the state, and of the teaching profession. 


PERSONNEL POLICIES AND STAFF DEVELOPMENT 


An objective of personnel administration in the public schools 

should be to develop policies, procedures, and activities that are consist- 
ent with the principal purpose of administration, namely, to serve the 
needs of boys and girls in a learning situation. The administration 
must be designed to develop peak efficiency and retention of those 
individuals whose efforts are necessary to the success of the organiza- 
tion. If this point of view is accepted, every policy, practice, and per- 
sonnel activity needs to be examined to determine what it contributes 
to the end sought. Too frequently such policies, practices, and activi- 
ties are developed for administrative convenience and ease of opera- 
tion, as Opposed to the function they should serve. 
) If the personnel policies of school systems are to contribute to the 
improvement and growth of the staff, participation on the part of the 
entire staff in policy making and planning is imperative. Policies thus 
formed have a better chance of producing results than those handed 
down in an authoritarian manner. However, unless there is under- 
standing and sympathy on the part of administration, the policies have 
little chance for success regardless of the manner in which they were 
formulated, 

Te is not enough to deal in policies. They must be implemented and 
the resulting program must reach all members of the staff. An example 
of an approach to implementing a desirable personnel policy in rela- 


Ing North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, A Study of 


Service Education, Subcommittees on In-Service Training of Teachers, Chicago, 
le Association, 1944, p. 5. 
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tion to professional growth is the work of the Committee on Profes. 
sional Growth of Wilmington, Delaware. The following statement 
indicating its responsibility, function, and duties is taken from the 
handbook of the Wilmington Public Schools, entitled Administrative 
Organization and Functions. 


COMMITTEE ON PROFESSIONAL GROWTH 


RESPONSIBILITY: The committee on professional growth is directly re- 
sponsible to the superintendent and reports only to him. 


FUNCTION: The development of a program of in-service training de- 
signed to increase the professional competency of the staff. 


DUTIES: 

1. Survey the activities going on in the schools in order to discover the 
needs and interests of all personnel 

2. Plan and administer a program of in-service training which will meet 
the needs and interests of all personnel in individual schools, on a city- 
wide basis or for the individual teacher 

3. Recommend to the superintendent the allotment of funds provided 
in the budget for scholarships, travel, professional consultants and any 
other type of activity recommended by the committee 

4, Recommend to the superintendent the program approved by the 
committee and the budget appropriation necessary to finance it 

5. Provide the stimulation necessary for the exchange of ideas and for 
the development of new projects whose activities will supplement and 
challenge the thinking of all groups 

6. Codperate with the department of personnel in the approval of the 
in-service training program directly related to salary increments 

7. Plan not only for immediate needs and interests but also for long: 
time goals and consider alternate ways of achieving them 

8. Develop effective procedures designed to keep the staff informed 
concerning the work of the committee 

9. Set up criteria for minimum requirements in granting salary incre- 
ments for work done beyond each degree ; 

10. Evaluate the procedures of the committee from time to time, apptals 

effort and re-interpret function and working method’? 


12 Wilmington Public Schools, Administrative Organization and Functions, Board 


of Education, Wilmington, Delaware, February, 1952, p. 12. 
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It is clear from such a statement that the continued staff develop- 
ment is the goal of their implemental policy. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR STAFF GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 


The ultimate responsibility for staff growth and improvement tech- 
nically lies with the board of education. The educational profession, 
however, cannot ignore its responsibility for its own growth and de- 
velopment if it is to merit the name profession. While administrative 
leadership is answerable for initiating programs that will provide for 
improvement, the growing concept of shared responsibility by the 
entire staff is a sound one. The concepts of leadership, factors affecting 
morale, democracy in administration, and the participatory process, de- 
veloped in Chapter 3, all have their application to the matter of 
responsibility referred to in this section. Every school system interested 
in its own development will need to adapt its procedures to the con- 
ditions that prevail. Reference to the case studies earlier in this chapter 
will demonstrate the wide difference in the approach that would be 
required, Too frequently it is assumed that a group is not capable of 
working out its own problems. Usually this is a manifestation of 
Someone's lack of fundamental belief in democracy in administration, 
and all too frequently this attitude represents a retarding influence in 
itself, 


PROCEDURES AND PROCESSES THAT ENCOURAGE 
GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 


In any typical school system conditions may be found that both 
encourage and retard the growth and development of the staff, For the 
sake of brevity, and to present a positive point of view, a summary of 
Procedures that have been found helpful in encouraging growth and 
development will be presented here. Reference to the earlier case 
Studies in respect to morale will provide suggestions of things that 
seem to have a negative effect and therefore should be avoided. Many 
of the Suggestions are such as to apply best to particular school sys- 
tems, and the student is encouraged to think of them in relation to his 
own working situation. At the same time they are such as to allow for 
adaptations and special programs to meet local conditions. The work 
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of the Commission on Teacher Education has been especially helpful in 
this analysis, and the student is referred to Teacher Education Im 
Service’ for further material on many of the following areas, 


THE PLANNING GROUP AS AN AGENCY FOR IMPROVEMENT 


Every school system has problems, a large number of them open to 
solution directly by the school staff, through codperative study. To 
organize such a program of study for the development and growth of 
the staff, some centralized planning is necessary. When a school system 
already includes many working groups, the planning body serves as a 
coérdinating unit and as a source of assistance and guidance for the 
entire effort. Representation on such a central planning group should, 
of course, be representative of all elements in the faculty. By function- 
ing as a combination of working groups, held together somewhat 
loosely, the planning body achieves more broad results than if it were 
a single working group with authorized subcommittees. 

To be most efficient, the planning body must represent a felt need, 
must keep in close touch with all that is going on in the schools, and 
must constantly be evaluating and improving its work. 

The contribution made toward teacher growth by a planning group 
does not, of course, in any way relieve the administration of responsi- 
bility, but it does serve as a distinct administrative aid. 


POLICY COUNCILS AS A GUIDING ELEMENT 


More and more frequently it has come to be realized that staf 
members are likely to perform more efficiently and maintain higher 
morale if they share in drawing up the school polices under which 
they operate. As professional persons they are obviously qualified to 
make worth-while contributions to such planning. 

The policy council has similarities to the planning group in that 
it is representative in character and operates for the schools as a whole, 
but it differs in purpose. Its function is to aid the administration 1 
determining what should be the underlying objectives of the schools 
and what general procedures should be followed to realize those ob- 


18 Charles E. Prall and C. Leslie Cushman, Teacher Education In-Service, Amert 
can Council on Education, Washington, D.C., 1944. 
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jectives. If it is properly organized and functions efficiently, it is pos- 
sibly the best means for promoting harmony between administration 
and staff. The procedure of using policy as a working tool has already 
been discussed in Chapter 2. 


STUDY GROUPS TO MEET SPECIFIC ISSUES 


The two previous groups discussed have been general in nature, 
acting chiefly in a guiding and organizing capacity. Basic units of the 
structure underlying such organization are the study or work groups 
organized around a specific problem, need, or area involved in teacher 
education and growth. The basic assumption, of course, and one which 
can scarcely be challenged, is that teachers, like anyone else, learn best 
and grow best in an atmosphere of solving problems which are of 
direct interest to them coéperatively. 

Study groups may be organized with any number of general aims, 
including the increase of personal competence, the development of co- 
Operation among individuals with related responsibilities, and the 
working out of some specific action or series of actions. As indicated 
previously, such groups will generally function best as part of an over- 
all planning structure, but even without general planning bodies, they 
may be organized independently to solve a particular problem. 


WORKSHOPS IN SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


One of the outstanding developments of recent years in the in- 
service education of teachers has been the growth of workshops. The 
essential features of a workshop are the consideration of practical, 
functional problems, informality of working conditions, sharing of all 
Patticipants in developing study plans, and access to a wide range of 
Fesource material and resource people. 

Workshops can be of many types and of wide variation in sponsor- 
ship. School systems may organize their own workshops, open only to 
their own staff or to others as well. The administration here must take 
the initiative in planning, in providing suitable working conditions, 
and in underwriting the cost. The problems are many, but schools 
Which have instituted workshops have generally felt that the results 
far Outweighed the costs. 
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Workshops may be conducted in coöperation with nearby institu- 
tions of higher learning, thus providing access to extensive library and 
academic resources, Even without such coöperation, however, most 
school systems contain individuals who can give excellent service on 
workshop staffs, thus providing growth and experience for themselves, 
in addition to the help they may give others. One of the jobs of the 
administration is to identify and make use of such persons. 


CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT AS AN AGENCY 


New discoveries and understandings in the psychology of learning, 
as well as changing concepts of the objectives and functions of the 
modern school system, have stimulated broad changes in curriculum, 
This area is a splendid one for advancing the in-service education of 
teachers through participation in curriculum-development groups. A 
teacher who has helped study the problems of the modern curriculum, 
who has been instrumental in setting up curricular patterns, and who 
has taken and applied the results of his study to his own classroom has 
inevitably grown in educational stature and understanding. Curric- 
ulum-development groups may be organized within individual schools 
or may represent the entire system. In either case, their efficient func- 
tioning will depend to a large extent upon the leadership and coöpera- 
tion provided by the administration, both of the entire system and of 
the particular school or schools involved. 


MEETING THE PROBLEM THROUGH PERSONNEL STUDIES 


Regardless of proclaimed educational philosophy or financial ability 
of the district, the success of any school system depends ultimately 
upon personnel factors. To determine existing personnel relationships, 
morale, qualifications, training, duties and responsibilities, satisfactions 
and dissatisfactions, an organized study is essential. Obviously, to ob- 
tain an accurate picture in such a study, coöperation is necessaty— 
operation among administration, faculty, supervisors, nonteaching 
personnel, and probably some neutral lay persons. f 

The personnel study should be both quantitative and qualitative, as 
discussed earlier in this chapter. In line with the principles of de 
mocracy in education, wide representation of personnel elements ie 
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help solve personnel problems, and in the solving contribute both 
directly and indirectly to staff development and growth. Perhaps even 
more in this type of study than in others will enlightened administra- 
tive leadership be important. 


COOPERATIVE EFFORTS BETWEEN SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


The fact that educational problems are likely to be quite similar 
from school to school offers an excellent chance for school systems to 
codperate in solving their problems. Such coöperation is not too com- 
mon at present, owing to traditional patterns of unilateral action and 
to varying educational philosophies, but it seems to be increasing. 
Neighboring small school systems especially could work together ad- 
vantageously, pooling their resources. 

Codperation presents a number of problems, perhaps the chief one 
being agreement on the areas to be studied. A friendly, helpful attitude 
on the part of the central administration of each codperating school 
system is essential, and must be communicated to the working groups. 
Asin any other type of in-service study, staff members who participate 
in the codperative effort will learn a great deal through the interchange 
of ideas, perhaps even more than in a single-system study, since the co- 
Operating schools will exhibit actual operating examples of various 
types of educational procedure. 


COMMUNITY PROBLEMS AS AN IMPLEMENT 


One of the significant developments in modern education is the 
recognition that, in a democracy, schools cannot and should not be 
isolated from the community. From that premise has come an in- 
creased interest in school-community relationships and widespread 
efforts both to use the community as a school laboratory and to use the 
Schools as a coéperating agent in solving common school-community 
problems, 

Aside from the obvious direct advantage of coöperative improve- 
ment of school and community conditions, the experience of working 
together with lay citizens will inevitably broaden the outlook and 
understanding of teachers. The day of the cloistered specialist in the 
public schools is past, and any means which helps toward the integra- 
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tion of the teaching staff and the community in which they teach is to 
be recommended. 

Throughout the process of school-community action runs the thread 
of administrative leadership and direction. The educational administra- 
tor who looks upon community problems both as a challenge to, and 
an opportunity for, the schools will gain not only increased respect for 
the schools, but valuable experience for his staff. 

The previous analysis has not been fully exhaustive but suggests the 
nature of projects that have good promise if properly developed, and 
if processes involving democratic leadership and participation are em- 
ployed. They are based on the theory that persons grow in the process 
of problem solving. Such growth is probably closely associated with 
such aspects of each venture as participation, responsibility, interest, 
and application of the results. 


EVALUATION OF THE PROGRAM FOR STAFF GROWTH 
AND IMPROVEMENT 


Evaluation is recognized as a difficult process. Its most valuable 
relationships occur in the group itself as it appraises its own action. 
Such a procedure is somewhat like trying to write contemporary his- 
tory, and yet it is a necessary procedure, since a staff cannot wait until 
the children it teaches graduate from school and enter adult life to 
determine the effectiveness of its procedures. Frequently, certain out 
ward manifestations are the best evidences of the positive results of 
programs designed to obtain growth and development. Some of these 
for which an evaluation group might look are: 


A. Successes in the in-service program itself 
1. The staff has grown in understanding of child growth and devel- 
opment 
2. The ability of staff members to work democratically with others has 
improved 
3. Planned educational activities have been carried out 
4, New problems are discovered and delineated 
B. Changes in educational practices 
1. Change in educational practices has actually taken place 
2. A consensus for further group action has been developed 
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| 3. Pupil-teacher relationships show improvement 
4, Members of the staff codperate more readily 
C. Changes in people who were involved 
. The staff has grown in social understanding 
. Wider participation has been developed 
. Staff morale is visibly improved 
. Individuals have found satisfaction in personal achievement 
. Better lay and board support is in evidence 
. Relationships between administrators, supervisors, and teachers are 
improved 
7. Attitudes are changed on certain issues which have been problems 
D. Improved educational outcome 
1. Community resources are being more widely used 
2. Pupil progress is improved 
3. Pupil adjustments are improved 
4. Requests that similar studies continue develop spontaneously 
5. The majority of the staff has become interested in the total school 
program 


NV wnd 


Obviously not all of these items would apply to any single project 
or program, and other items not listed should be considered. The 
process of setting up expected outcomes at the outset of a project or 
program will also assist in its later evaluation. 


CHAPTER 10 


Economic and Contractual Relationships 


Teaching is a job involving physical and nervous demands that few 
positions can equal. It is work that offers a variety of opportunity. It 
is stimulating and adventurous. It is important, with practically the 
entire population coming into contact with it at some time or another. 

There are many attractions in educational work which make it a 
desirable career in general. The surroundings in which one works are 
definitely superior. The work, even though exacting and demanding, is 
varied. Colleagues are generally congenial. Social position is respecta- 
ble, Teachers can have the feeling of doing something very much 
worth-while. 

In spite of these and other intangible rewards of teaching, there 
never has been, not is there now, an adequate supply of good teachers. 
These satisfactions and rewards are important, but they do not buy 
bread and butter, pay the landlord, or clothe the family. This chapte! 
is devoted to economic and contractual relationships, with a report 
of actual conditions and some consideration of proposals for improve 
ment. 
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CURRENT ECONOMIC STATUS 


It is generally agreed that so long as spending remains high, business 
prosperity will continue, There is nothing that foretells of an early 
decline from the present high levels of prices and wages. 

The plague of the teaching profession is the failure of its members 
to share fully in the rise of the level of national income. In times of 
depression, public employees feel the pinch later and somewhat less 
severely than employees of industry. On the other hand, our history 
has been one of short depressions and long ground swells of prosperity. 
The net effect has been to limit most of the advances in teachers’ 
salaries to that which keeps them about where they are in the economic 
scale, 


WHAT IT COSTS TO LIVE 

The meaning of the phrase “cost of living” is most elusive. There 
is not full agreement among economists on methods of defining and 
measuring the various elements that must be considered. Prices, com- 
modities and services, quantity and quality, and the level of living 
(standard of living) are variables. The study of any aspect of the cost 
of living is not a job for the amateur. 

Studies by experts, including the Heller Committee, the Haynes 
Foundation, and the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics may help 
some in trying to determine “what it costs to live.” 

The Heller Committee estimated family budgets for San Francisco, 
for four-person families (man, wife, and two children), in September, 
1949, were, in round numbers: 


Executive $12,000 
White collar worker 5,000 
4,000* 


Wage earner 


An exceedingly rough estimate of the probable cost of these budgets 
in September, 1953, would be that the first would exceed $13,750, 


Heller Committee for Research in Social Economics, 


* University of Californi 
ity of California, Prices for San Francisco, Sep- 


Quantity and Cost Budgets for Three Income Levels, 
tember, 1949, University of California Press, 1950. 
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and the others would be at least $5,800 and $4,600, respectively, 
These figures illustrate how conditions change. 

The Haynes Foundation issued for September, 1950, a “foundation 
budget for moderate income families” in the Los Angeles area, The 
budget applied to a nonprofessional, nonexecutive-type family of four, 

_ The September, 1950, total cost was approximately $4,500. Again a 
rough estimate, the corresponding figure for September, 1953, would 
not be less than $5,000. 

The budget estimates of the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics on the 
annual budget for the four-person family of a worker who wears 
overalls is probably a somewhat less adequate level of living than 
described in the Haynes Foundation Budget, and is more nearly com- 
parable to the “wage earner” of the Heller studies, The median cost 
in October, 1951, of the budget of the Bureau of Labor Statistics was 
approximately $4,200." The corresponding figure for September, 1953, 
could be roughly estimated as in the neighborhood of $4,350. 

A study of the details of the budgets for low-income families in- 
cluded in these three studies shows that they would be totally inade- 
quate for teachers. Teachers must provide for continued professional 
study, travel, purchase of books and magazines, maintenance of pre- 
sentable clothing, support of community organizations and activities, 
and related civic and cultural activities. It would appear that a budget 
between the white collar and executive classifications of the Heller 
studies would represent a professional level. 

Family size affects the total budget. It appears that to maintain 
equivalent levels of living, a one-person “family” requires nearly half 
as much as a four-person family; a two-person family, about 65 per- 
cent; and a three-person family, about 85 percent.‘ It seems reasonable 
that the minimum in a teachers’ salary schedule should be adequate to 
maintain an individual at a professional level of living and that the 


2 Gloria S. Goldberg, Haynes Foundation Budget for Moderate Income Families, 
Prices for Los Angeles, September, 1950, John Randolph Haynes and Dora Haynes 
Foundation, 1951. A 

Eunice M. Knapp, “City Worker's Family Budget for October, 1951, 
Monthly Labor Review, May, 1952, pp. 520-522. 7 

4 U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Workers’ Budgets in the 
United States: City Families and Single Persons, 1946 and 1 947, Bulletin No. 921, 
Washington, D.C., Government Printing Office, 1948, p- di: 
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maximum should be adequate to maintain a small family at a profes- 
sional level. 

Since the teacher fits in somewhere between the executive and white 
collar worker classification of the Heller Committee studies, the aver- 
age salary of teachers might be $7,500, the maximum would have to 
be about $9,000 to balance with a minimum of $3,600 which has been 
recommended by the National Education Association. 

TRENDS IN TEACHERS’ SALARIES 

Table 13, column 2, shows for each school year the average salary 
of the instructional personnel of the public schools. The average salary 
of teachers in 1953-1954 represents more than one million profes- 
sional school employees. Salaries of less than $1,000 a year are paid to 
some classroom teachers; salaries in excess of $10,000 are paid to some 
principals and supervisors. The average salary is the best single meas- 
ure available to show the central tendency in salaries of teachers. 

The average salaries from 1912-1913 through 1953-1954 seem 
to show an almost unbroken record of annual increases. Except for the 
three school years following 1930-1931, each year’s salary is higher 
in current dollars than the preceding one. The average for teachers for 
the 1953-1954 school year is estimated to be about $3,725. 


Taste 13. Average Salary of Teachers, and Purchasing 
Power in Dollars of 1935-1939, from 1912-1913 to 1953- 
1954, by School Years 


Purchasin 
Average Power of Salary 
School year Salary for in 1935-1939 
School Year Dollars 
1 2 3 

1912-13 $ 512 $ 729 
1913-14 525 735 
1914-15 543 752 
1915-16 563 748 
1916-17 599 692 
1917-18 635 627 
1918-19 7239 624 
1919-20 871 623 
1920-21 1,091 819 
1921-22 1,166 961 
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Taste 13. Average Salary of Teachers, and Purchasing 
Power in Dollars of 1935-1939, from 1912-1913 to 1953- 
1954, by School Years—Continued 


Purchasing 
Average Power of Salary 
Salary for in 1935-1939 


School year School Year Dollars 
1 2 5 
1922-23 1,197 993 
1923-24 ‘ 1,227 1,002 
1924-25 1,252 1,011 
1925-26 1,277 1,006 
1926-27 1,320 1,059 
1927-28 1,364 1,110 
1928-29 1,392 1,137 
1929-30 1,420 1,169 
1930-31 1,440 1,281 
1931-32 1,417 1,400 
1932-33 1,316 1,423 
1933-34 1,227 1,293 
1934-35 1,244 1,277. 
1935-36 1,283 1,303 
1936-37 1327 1,307 
1937-38 1,374 1,348 
1938-39 1,408 1,416 
1939-40 1,441 1,440 
1940-41 1,470 1,440 
1941-42 1,507 1,330 
1942-43 1,599 1,311 
1943-44 1,728 1,384 
1944-45 1,846 1,446 
1945-46 1,995 1,505 
1946-47 2,254 1,458 
1947-48 2,639 1,561 
1948-49 2,846 1,659 
1949-50 3,010 1,774 
1950-51 3,126 1,719 
1951-52 3,365 1,782 
1952-53 3,554 1,863 
1953-54 3,725 1,934 


September 1953 rate. ; | 

Source: Column 2 from U.S. Office of Education and N.E.A. Research Division. pii 
for all years ending in even numbers, prior to 1951-52, and figures for 1924-25, ptm 
1942-43, 1944-45, 1946-47, 1948-49, 1949-50, and 1950-51 from the U.S. Office of E i h 
tion. Figures for other years are interpolations or special estimates by the N.E.A. Rese 
Division. Thru 1917-18 the salaries are for classroom teachers only; for all subseque! 
years they include classroom teachers, principals, supervisors, and other instructional, pein 3 
Reprinted from Special Memo, December, 1953, by Research Division, by permission 0 
National Education Association, J-yeat 

Column 3 computed by the N.E.A. Research Division on the basis of the schoot-y' 
Consumer Price Indexes. 
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In current dollars, teachers’ average salaries in 1953-1954 are 
nearly seven times what they were in 1912-1913. In purchasing 
power, the present salary is worth only about two and a half times 
the 1913 salary. 

The past forty-one years have seen the total economy of the nation 
transformed. There have been tremendous advances in economic well- 
being for all citizens. No one statistical series on income and earnings 
is available for the entire period, but two overlapping, roughly com- 
parable sets of figures have been reported. The trend in per capita in- 
come (children and adults) is roughly as follows: 

Realized national income per capita’ 


1913 $326 
1920 642 
1930 588 
1940 568 
Income payments to individuals per capita" 
1930 $ 596 
1940 575 
1950 1,439 
1952 1,639 


The increase since 1940 is particularly striking. In spite of a higher 
percentage of children in 1952, income payments per capita of popula- 
tion almost tripled from 1940 to 1952. During this period, the average 
salary of teachers increased less than two and a half times. 


TRENDS IN EARNINGS IN OTHER OCCUPATIONS 


Only scattered information is available on trends in earnings, on a 
national basis, in specific occupations other than teaching. A few such 
Seties are included in reports of the federal government. 

The Office of Business Economics of the United States Department 
of Commerce, as a part of its annual studies of national income, makes 
estimates of wage-and-salary income of employees in various industrial 


5 National Industrial Conference Board, “National Income, 1799-1941,” The 


Economic Almanac, 1951-1952, The Board, 1951, p. 210. 
®Robert E. Graham, Jr., “State Income Payments in 1952,” Survey of Current 


Business, August, 1953, pp. 7-15. 
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_ classifications. It also estimates the net income of certain professional 


practitioners. 

The Research Division of the National Education Association has 
used this information and made comparisons with average salaries paid 
teachers. Several tables contained in this chapter show certain of these 
comparisons. Table 14 shows a comparison in dollars of teachers 


0 $4,000 $8,000 $12,000 


Physicians 
Lawyers 


Dentists 


Federal 
Civilian 
Employees 
All 


Employed 
Persons 


Teachers 


FIGURE 20. Earnings of Various Occupational Groups Compared, 1951 
(Estimated annual averages, current dollars). (From Special Memo, Decem- 
ber, 1953, by Research Division, by permission of the National Education 
Association. ) 


salaries with certain other groups. In 1952 the average earnings of 


more than fifty-three million full-time workers was $3,428. This was 
approximately the same as the estimated average salary of $3,430 re- 
ceived by teachers during the same year. This same table also gives an 
index of the trends since 1939. In Table 15 salaries of teachers and 
other groups are compared with the average for all wage-and-salaty 
workers. This table enables one to see the relationships betwee? 
salaries paid teachers and the earnings of other professional groups an 
those employed in governmental service and private employment 
Figure 20 shows graphically the comparison of earnings of various 0C 
cupational groups. 
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Over the long pull teachers in relation to other workers have made 
no significant economic progress. The percentage of increase shown 
in the lower part of Table 14 and the percentage of relationship in 
Table 15 tell the story. In 1929 teachers’ average salaries were slightly 
lower than the average earnings of all wage-and-salary workers. Dur- 
ing the period 1929 to 1951 teachers’ salaries were at times above and 
at times below the average for all workers but at no time significantly 
different. In 1952 both groups had about the same average. During 
most of the past decade the average salary of teachers has been less 
than that for all persons working for salaries or wages. Figure 21 shows 
these trends. In no year since 1929 to the present has the average salary 


Taste 14. Average Annual Earnings of Teachers and Certain Other Groups, 


1929-1952 

Teachers All Civilian 

(Calendar- Persons Em- Em- } ; 

Year Esti- Working ployees ployees Nonsalaried Professional 
Year mated for in Man- of Federal Practitioners $ 

Average Wagesor ufactur- Govern- Dentists Lawyers Physi- 

Salary) Salaries ing ment cians 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 


1929 $1,400 $1,421 $1,543 $1,924 $4,267 $5,534 $5,224 
1930 1,425 1,380. 1485 ~—-:1,763 4,020 5,194 4,870 


1931 1,430 1,292 1,369 1,895 3,422 5,090 4,178 
1932 1,385 1,136 1,150 _1,823 24719 4,156 3,178 
1933 1,285 1,064 1,086 1,673 2188 3868 2,948 
1934 1235 1109 1,153 —«1,718 2391 4,218 3,382 
1935 1255 1153.) TONGEN 2485 4272 3,695 
1936 1,300 1,199- 1,287 1,895 2,726 4,394 4,204 
1937 1345 1,270 1,376 1,799 2,883 4,483 4,285 
1938 1,385 1,238 1,296 1,830 2,870 4,273 4,093 
1939 1,420 1,269 = -1,363 LA 3,096 4,391 4,229 
1940 1,450 1,306 1,432 ‘1,893 3,314 4,507 4,441 
1941 1480 1450 1,653 1,968 3782 4,794 5,047 
1942 1,540 1719 2,023 2,220 4.625, 5,527 6,735 
1943 1,640 1,964 2,349 2,622 5,715 5,945 8,370 
1944 1,765 2,120)" 2S7 aA 6,649 6,504 9,802 
1945 1,900 2.207 2,517 2,640 6.922 6,861 10,975 
1946 2,080 2368 2,517 2,732 6,381 6,951 10,202 
1947 2,380 2,598 2793 2,986 6610 7,437 10,726 
1948 2710 2809 3039 3176 7,039 8,121 11,327 

i 3326 7146 8,083 11,744 


1949 2,900 2,862 11 5,092 
1950 3,050 3,018 3,301 3,549 7436 8,540 12,324 
1951 3.205 3,251 3,611 3,810 7,820 8,730 13,432 


1952 3,430 3,428 3,833 3,950 T 
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Taste 14. Average Annual Earnings of Teachers and Certain Other Groups, 


1929-1952—Continued 
Teachers All Civilian 
(Calendar- Persons Em- Em- 
Year Esti- Working ployees ployees Nonsalaried Professional 
Year mated for in Man- of Federal Practitioners 
Average Wagesor ufactur- Govern- Dentists Lawyers Physi- 
Salary) Salaries ing ment cians 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Index of Trends Since 1939 (amount for 1939 equals 100.0) 
1939 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1940 102.1 102.9 105.1 102.8 107.0 102.6 105.0 
1941 104.2 114.3 121.3 106.8 122.2 109.2 1195 
1942 108.5 135.5 148.4 120.5 149.4 125.9 1593 
1943 WS 5 AST: 142.3 184.6 135.4 1979 
1944 124.3 167.1 184.7 145.0 214.8 148.1 231.8 
1945 133.8 173.9 184.7 143.3 223.6 156.3- 2595 
1946 146.5 186.6 184.7 148.3 206.1 158.3 241.2 
1947 167.6 204.7 204.9 162.1 213-5 169.4 253.6 
1948 190.8 221.4 223.0 172.4 227.4 184.9 267.8 
1949 204.2 225.5 226.9 180.6 230.8 184.1 277.7 
1950 214.8 237.8 242.2 192.7 240.2 194.5 291.4 
1951 225-7 2562. 264.9 206.8 252.6 198.8 317.6 


1952 241.5 270.1 281.2 214.4 = = 


Source: Column 2 estimated by N.E.A. Research Division. The figures shown afe 
estimated salaries, rounded to the nearest five dollars, on a calendar-year basis, of classroom 
teachers, principals, supervisors, and other instructional personnel of the public schools. The 
number of such persons was approximately 1,043,000 in 1953. : 

Columns 3, 4, and 5 from U.S. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics. 
National Income and Product of the United States, 1929-50, Supplement to Survey of Current Busi- 
ness, 1951 Edition, pp. 184-185; also Survey of Current Business, July, 1953. The figures repa 
sent average annual wage-or-salary earnings for full-time employees. Column 3 includes a 
such full-time workers in the United States, in both private and governmental, employ- 
ment, a total of 53,575,000 in 1952. Column 4 represents 16,438,000 persons in mani 
facturing industries in 1952; column 5 represents 1,913,000 civilian employees of the federa 
government in 1952. i 

Columns 6, 7, and 8 from U.S. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics: 
Survey of Current Business, August, 1949; January, 1950; July, 1951; July, 1952: Figure 
represent pone net professional income, after professional expenses have been pal, i 
fore payment of income taxes, of nonsalaried practitioners. Tora number of indivi Ma 
reported; in 1948 the national totals were a proximately as follows: nonsalaried dentist 
69,000; lawyers, 140,000; physicians, 107,000. Figures not available for 1952. 

Indexes in all columns computed by N.E.A. Research Division. at oak 

Reprinted from Special Memo, December, 1953, by Research Division, by permission 
the National Education Association. 


aan f 
of teachers been as much as the average pay of civilian employees a 


the federal government. In no year has the average salary of teaches 
been as much as half the average net income of either lawyers % 
d of 194 


physicians in private practice. During the ten-year perio 
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Taste 15. Relationships of Average Annual Earnings of Teachers and Certain 
Other Groups to the Earnings of All Employed Persons, 1929-1952 


Teachers All Civilian 

(Calendar- Persons Em- Em- 

Year Esti- Working ployees ployees Nonsalaried Professional 

Year mated for in Man- of Federal Practitioners 
Average Wages or ufactur- Govern- Dentists Lawyers Physi- 
Salary) Salaries ing ment cians 
1 2 3 4 3} 6 rA 8 

1929 98.5 100.0 108.6 135.4 300.3 389.4 367.6 
1930 103.3 100.0 107.8 127.8 291.3 376.4 352.9 
1931 110.7 100.0 106.0 146.7 264.9 394.0 323.4 
1932 121.9 100.0 101.2 160.5 218.2 365.8 279.8 
1933 120.8 100.0 102.1 157.2 205.6 363.5 277,1 
1934 111.4 100.0 104.0 154.9 215.6 380.3 305.0 
1935 108.8 100.0 105.5 152.4 215.5 370.5 320.5 
1936 , 108.4 100.0 107.3 158.0 227.4 366.5 350.6 
1937 105.9 100.0 108.3 141.7 227.0 353.0 337.4 
1938 111.9 100.0 104.7 147.8 231.8 345.2 330.6 
1939 111.9 100.0 107.4 145.2 244.0 346.0 333.3 
1940 111.0 100.0 109.6 144.9 253.8 345.1 340.0 
1941 102.1 100.0 114.0 135.7 260.8 330.6 348.1 
1942 89.6 100.0 117.7 129.1 269.1 321.5 391.8 
1943 83.5 100.0 119.6 133.5 291.0 302.7 426.2 
1944 83.3 100.0 118.7 125.9 313.6 306.8 462.4 
1945 86.1 100.0 1140 119.6 313.6 310.9 497.3 
1946 87.8 100.0 106.3 115.4 269.5 293.5 430.8 
1947 91.6 100.0 107.5 114.9 254.4 286.3 412.9 
1948 96.5 100.0 108.2 TA 250.6 289.1 403.2 
1949 101.3 100.0 108.0 116.2 249.7 282.4 410.3 
1950 101.1 100.0 109.4 117.6 246.4 283.0 408.3 
1951 98.6 1000 11 117.2 240.5 268.5 413.2 


1952 100.1 100.0 111.8 4115.2 — — — 


Source: Com uted by N.E.A. Research Division. Figures for 1952 for columns 6, 7, 
and 8 were not Sadab Reprinted from Special Memo, December, 1953, by Research 
Division, by permission of the National Education Association. 


through 1951 the average net income of physicians was more than 
four times the average salary of teachers. 

Civil Service. The Federal Civil Service includes many former 
teachers on its rolls—its nation-wide recruiting has been in competition 
With boards of education for the services of teachers. The compensation 
Schedule, although far from satisfactory to federal employees and ad- 
Ministrators, still has a great drawing power_as compared with many 
Salary schedules in teaching. 

The present schedule, adopted in 1951, is outlined in Table 16. 
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$3500 


All employed persons--All individuals working 
for wages or salaries in private or govern- 
mental employment, full-time equivalent 
basis 


3250 
Teachers--Classroom teachers, principals, 


‘ supervisors, and other instructional per- 
3000 sonnel of the public schools 


2750 


All employed 
2250 persons 


Annual Average Salary 


2000 


1750 


1250 
1940 142 144 146 148 150 "52 


FIGURE 21. Trends in Earnings of Teachers and of All Employed Persons, 
1939-1952. (From Special Memo, December, 1953, by Research Division 
by permission of the National Education Association. ) 


Employees formerly classified in separate services ate now merged 
with other services in one General Schedule shown in the table. 
Grade 1 of the General Schedule includes the lowest trade of the 
former Clerical, Administrative, and Fiscal Service—the under-clerical 
grade which represents routine work under close supervision. The 
present salaries of this grade range from $2,500 to $2,980. Typi“ 
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and clerical workers are usually assigned either Grade 1 or to Grade 2, 
beginning at $2,750; stenographers to Grade 3, starting at $2,950. 

The beginning salary of the former Junior Professional Grade is 
the $3,410 of the present Grade 5. Salaries studies have shown that the 
median professional employee in the federal service is in Grade 9, with 
a basic salary of $5,060 and a maximum for the grade of $5,810. ` 


Taste 16. Pay Scales for the Federal Civil Service, Effective Since July 1, 1951 


Grade of Basic Annual Pay Rates 
theGeneral a b c d e f g 
Schedule 
1 2 3) 4 5 6 7 8 


1 $2,500 $2,580 $2,660 $2,740 $2,820 $2,900 $2,980 
2 * 2,750. 2,830 02.9102990 3 07O 3830 Wy A 
3 2,950 3,030 3,110 3,190 3,270 3,350 3,430 
4 3,175 3,255, 13,335 i 3415 03495579 oe 
5 3,410 3,535 3,660 3,785 3,910 4,035 
6 3,795 3,920 4,045 4,170 4,295 4,420 
7 4,205 4,330 4,455 4,580 4,705 4,830 
8 4,620 4,745 4,870 4,995 5,120 5,245 


4,160 
4,545 
4,955 
5,370 
9 5,060 5,185 5,310 5,435 5,560 5,685 5,810 
10 5,500 5,625 5,750 5,875 6,000 - 6,125 6,250 
11 5,940 6140 6,340 6,540 6,740 6,940 — 
12 7,040 7,240 7,440 7,640 7,840 8,040 — 
13 8,360 8,560 8,760 8,960 9,160 9,360 = 
14 9,600 9,800 10,000 10,200 10,400 10,600 — 
15 10,800 11,050 11,300 11,550 11,800 — — 
16 12,000 12,200 12,400 12,600 12,800 — — 
17 13,000 13,200 13,400 13,600 13,800 — —- 
18 14,800 ce pta a — — — 


Source: General Accounting Office, Salary Table No. 34, Washington, D.C., Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, November 1, 1951, p. 2. Reprinted 
ftom Special Memo, December, 1953, by the Research Division, by permission of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 


Federal Income Taxes, Prior to 1939, no federal income taxes were 
levied on employees of the states or their political subdivisions. Since 
1939, public school employees, as well as every other employed per- 
Son, have had to pay the ever-rising federal income taxes. 

Table 17 and Figure 22 tell the story of the amount of federal in- 
come tax paid on the average salary of teachers. In 1953, the highest 
Since 1939, “take-home pay” was $1,716, in prewar dollars, for the 
teacher with dependents. For the teacher having only himself to main- 
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Teacher A--Single teacher without dependents 


$2800 Teacher B--Married teacher, with spouse hav- ,% 
ing no other income, and one dependent ¢ 
child. 


(Assuming that each teacher receives 
average calendar-year salary of all 


teachers) 
2600 


2200 


Teacher A 


2000 


1940 "42 "44 "46 "48 "50 "52 


FIGURE 22. Trends in Purchasing Power of Teachers’ Average Salary, Aftet 
Federal Income Taxes, 1939-1953 (1947-1949 dollars). (From Special 
Memo, December, 1953, by Research Division, by permission of the No 
tional Education Association. ) 


tain, the top value was $1,569 in 1953. Even these figures do not allow 
for state and local taxes, which reduce further the teachet’s available 
income. 

Income taxes, of course, affect all gainfully occupied persons alike; 
others, as well as teachers. The difference for teachers is the fact that 
salaries during the 1940's did not advance as did those for other 
workers, hence the deduction of taxes leaves a smaller margin between 
prewar and present resources, 
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Effect of the Economic Shifts. ‘The net effect of the economic shifts 
from 1929 through 1952 was to bring the teachers’ salaries in 1952 to 
just a slightly higher relative status than in 1929. 


In 1929, the average teacher earned 1.5 percent less than the average 
employed person in the United States. 

In 1939, the average teacher earned 11.9 percent more than the average 
employee. 

In 1952, the average teacher earned 0.1 percent more than the average 
employee.’ 

Thus, the apparent gain in the years of deflation in the 1930's was 
almost exactly cancelled out by the relative loss in the years of inflation 
in the 1940's and early 1950's. 

When the effects of rising prices and rising income taxes are 
considered, the value of the average salary was somewhat higher in 
1953 than in any preceding year. 

The teaching profession must keep working for the major upturn 
in salaries needed to raise the compensation of professionally prepared 
teachers to professional levels. 


FRAMING POLICIES ON TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


Teachers’ salaries must be advanced, not only to keep pace, but to 
taise those salaries to professional levels. Most lay citizens agree that 
teachers’ salaries are too low and that they should be high enough to 
fecognize the vast civic responsibility carried by teachers. Only by 
continued efforts by the teaching profession, with leadership from those 
tesponsible for personnel administration and by the general public, 
will this goal be accomplished. À 

There is no more fundamental question faced in school administra- 
tion than the framing of policies on teachers’ salaries, Although both 
personnel and financial administration are involved, the problem is 
only partly financial. Systems in which average salaries are identical 
may follow totally different salary policies, policies that help to deter- 
mine the kind of teaching service offered by the schools. 


"National Education Association, Research Division, “Economic Status of Teach- 
“ts in 1953-1954,” Special Memo, The Association, December, 1953, p. 32. 


Taste 17. Federal Income Tax on Average Teaching Salary, 1939-1953 


Purchasing Purchasing 


Calendar- Power Power 
Year of Salary of Salary 
Status Estimated Amount Salary Less Tax Less Tax 
and Year Average of Less (1935-1939 (1947-1949 
Salary Tax Tax Dollars) Dollars) 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
Single teacher with 
no dependents 
1939 $1,420.00 $ 8.05 $1,411.95 $1,420.47 $2,377.02 
1940 1,450.00 18.78 1,431.22 1,428.36 2,389.35 
1941 1,480.00 61.00 1,419.00 1,348.86 2,255.96 
1942 1,540.00 42.75" 1,497.25 1,284.09 2,148.13 
1943 1,640.00 226.10 1,413.90 1,143.01 1,910.68 
1944 1,765.00 250.00 1,515.00 1,205.25 2,014.63 
1945 1,900.00 281.00 1,619.00 1,258.94 2,105.33 
1946 2,080.00 262.00 1,818.00 1,303.23 2,179.86 
1947 2,380.00 313.00 2,067.00 1,295.11 2,164.40 
1948 2,710.00 306.00 2,404.00 1,398.49 2,338.52 
1949 2,900.00 336.00 2,564.00 1,506.46 2,518.66 
1950 3,050.00 382.00 2,668.00 1,552.07 2,595.33 
1951 3,205.00 476.00 2,729.00 1,470.37 2,458.56 
1952 3,430.00 563.00 2,867.00 1,510.54 2,525.99 
1953 3,610.00 607.00 3,003.00 1,568.97 2,622.71 
Married teacher, 
spouse, and one child 
1939 1,420.00 = 1,420.00 1,428.57 2,390.57 
1940 1,450.00 = 1,450.00 1,447.11 2,420.70 
1941 1,480.00 = 1,480.00 1,406.84 2,35294 
1942 1,540.00 — 1,540.00 1,320.75 2,209.47 
1943 1,640.00 29.36 1,610.64 1,302.05 2,176.54 
1944 1,765.00 50.00 1,715.00 1,364.36 220 
1945 1,900.00 81.00 1,819.00 1,414.46 2,3654 
1946 2,080.00 72.00 2,008.00 ` 1,439.43 2,407.67 
1947 2,380.00 123.00 2,257.00 1,414.16 2,363.35 
1948 2,710.00 106.00 2,604.00 1,514.83 2,53307 
1949 2,900.00 136.00 2,764.00 1,623.97 2,715.13 
1950 3,050.00 168.00 2,882.00 1,676.56 pee 
1951 3,205.00 225.00 2980.00 1,605.60 2,684. ; 
1952 3,430.00 285.00 3,145.00 1,657.01 2,7703 
1953 3,610.00 325.00 3,285.00 1,716.30 2,869: 
which 


® The tax reported for 1942 is in accordance with the Current Tax Payment Act, 
provided a forgiveness of three-fourths of the tax computed for 1942. 


Source: Column 2 from Table XIV, column 2. Jes issued 
Column 3 from U.S. Bureau of Internal Revenue, and from published tax tables 
annually by U.S. Bureau of Internal Revenue. Indexes 


Columns 4, 5, and 6 computed by N.E.A. Research Division. Consumer Price an in 


on of 


shown in Table 5 of this memorandum used in computing purchasing power $ 
columns 5 and 6. issi 

Reprinted from Special Memo, December, 1953, by Research Division, by permis 
the National Education Association. 
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School salary funds should be used in ways to encourage the render- 
ing of a high quality of professional service. The following discussion 
deals with the use of salary schedules, types of salary differentials, and 
problems and factors relative to the construction of salary schedules. 

The salary policies recommended by the National Education Asso- 
ciation are clearly in favor of differences based on experience and 
preparation and are opposed to differences based on grade taught, effi- 
ciency ratings, sex, race, residence, economic or marital status. The idea 
of “equal pay” is not new, having been proposed in 1884 by Com- 
missioner of Education of Rhode Island, Thomas W. Bicknell, then 
President of the National Education Association. 


EXTENT OF OFFICIAL SALARY SCHEDULES 


The adoption of a salary schedule is an important first step in 
establishing a uniform salary policy. A salary schedule sets the amounts 
of salary that teachers with given levels of preparation and experience 
in given salary classes will be paid. It establishes the minimum and 
maximum salaries and provides for an orderly process for getting from 
the minimum to the maximum through annual increments. The begin- 
hing salary and salary advances are determined by uniform rules and 
not by influence or persuasion. 

The great majority of city school systems now have some kind of 
salary schedules that govern the payment of salaries. Table 18 shows 
that 91 percent of the school systems have official salary schedules. 
All but 9 percent have such schedules, with the minority group being 
found primarily in cities of less than five thousand population. The 
existence of a salary schedule of any sort indicates that experience is the 
basis for salary differential. In nearly all present-day schedules, there 
are also differentials on the basis of preparation. 


BASES FOR SALARY DIFFERENTIALS 

In addition to the general use of preparation and experience as bases 
for salary differentials, other considerations are sometimes used. In 
Spite of recent trends in the direction of equal pay for men and women, 
one-fifth of the school systems still pay men teachers more than 
Women. This may be due to the fact that in many systems men teachers 
âre assigned to “special” positions such as athletic coach, or due to 
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difficulty in securing teachers for positions in certain industrial subjects 
that are open only to men. It is encouraging, however, to note that 
this practice is much Jess common than it was in 1931, when over half 
of the school systems made salary differentials on the basis of sex. 
Despite the strong arguments for equal pay for men and women, 
stemming from democratic theory and morale among personnel, the 


Taste 18. Extent to Which City School Systems Have Official Salary Schedules 


Population Range of Cities 
500,000 100,000 30,000 10,000 5,000 2,500 
and to to to to to Total 
Items over 499,999 99,999 29,999 9,999 4,999 Number Percent 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 3 


Soncal yatni having official 100% 1 % % % Lan 91% 
salary schedule: 00% 98 99% 91 82 ’ h 
Adopted by local board (94) (97) (90). (80) (7° (8) (L177 a) 

Prescribed by statelaw (6) (3) (8) (19) (20) 08 (295) (18 
School systems having no 


official salary schedule 0 0 2 1 9 18 143) ed 
100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% —_ 100% 
Numberofcities reporting 16 78° Wee waa joe” gas 1,615) aes 


Source: Reprinted from Research Bulletin, vol. XXX, No. 2, April, 1952, by the Research Division, by 
Pr the Unit of ee National Education Association. Copyright, 1952, by the National Education Association 
of the United States, 


principle is challenged as unsound in terms of supply and demand, It 
is argued that the principle of equal pay tends to reduce the number 
of men entering and remaining in the profession. 

Prior to the middle of the 19th century, teaching was predominantly 
a man’s occupation. In 1880, only 43 percent of the public school 
teachers were men; by 1890, 30 percent; and since 1900, the propor 
tion has ranged between 14 and 22 percent.’ It was after 1900, with 
men already a small minority, that proposals for equal pay began and 
became a reality. 

Teachers’ salaries are so low that most boards of education today 
find it hard to attract and retain competent men as teachers. Whether 
there are few men teachers because salaries are low, or whether teach- 
ers’ salaries are low because so many teachers are women, is a debatable 
question. Where equal pay also means adequate pay, as in a few com- 
munities where the teaching schedule approaches professional levels, 
the shortage of men teachers seems to be less. 

SUS. Office of Education, “Statistics of State School Systems, 1947-1948," 


Biennial Survey of Education in the United States, 1946-1948, Washington, ee 
Government Printing Office, 1950, p. 42. 
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One cannot help but be pleased with the decrease of salary discrim- 
ination on the basis of race in cities where Negro teachers are em- 
ployed. Ten years ago 55 percent of the systems employing Negroes 
paid them less than white teachers with the same training and ex- 
perience. Less than 10 percent currently follow this practice. 

A different type of racial differential is noted in the fact that many 
systems do not employ Negro teachers at all. The number of systems 
employing Negroes is increasing. 

In some communities where the basic salary schedule is so low as 
to result in extreme hardship on families of teachers with dependents, 
provision is made for a family or dependency allowance. This practice 
is rare with the largest proportion in cities of five thousand to ten 
thousand in population. There is much variety of practice among cities 
having dependency differentials. Some schedules limit the differentials 
to men teachers. Women teachers with dependent children are eligible 
for allowances in about three-fifths of the cities with schedules of this 
type. In some, women with dependent husbands or teachers with de- 
pendent parents are entitled to allowances. Many of these plans are 
still experimental. 

An allowance for dependents is a debatable issue. It is clearly not 
fair to assume that women teachers do not have dependents. One study 
of the N.E.A. Research Division has shown that 52 percent of the 
urban women and 43 percent of the rural women have dependents.’ 
While the average dependency load for married men teachers is higher 
than for women teachers, the substantial dependency load among 
women teachers cannot be ignored. If an allowance plan is adopted, 
it should be available to all employees regardless of sex. 

There is considerable doubt that the American public is ready to 
accept any type of dependency allowance for public employees, with 
the possible exception of military personnel. Both in public and private 
employment, it has been accepted practice for the employer to pay the 
Salary necessary to get the job done. At least theoretically, the pay is 
telated to the preparation and skill required. Actually, supply and de- 
mand of manpower, the organization of employees, the cost of living, 


? National Education Association, Research Division, “The Teacher Looks at 
Personnel Administration,” Research Bulletin, December, 1945, pp. 130-132. 
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and social prestige of the occupation, as well as other factors, affect this 
standard. 

Extra Pay for Extra Work. A persistent problem of salary policy 
is the question of paying for services rendered by teachers beyond the 
normal teaching load. In principle, the work to be done should be 


Taste 19. Three Bases for Salary Differentials Among Teachers of Equal Train- 
ing and Experience 


Population Range of Cities 
500,000 100,000 30,000 10,000 5,000 2,500 


and to to to to to Total 
Practice over 499,999 99,999 29,999 9,999 4,999 Number Percent 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Are men teachers paid more 
than women teachers of 
equal training and ex- 
eee 0% 5% 12% 20% 22% 23% 315 20% 
es 6 J / 
No OS EEE 80 78S 77 1,203 
100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% = 100% 
Number of cities reporting 16 78 238 337 391 538 1,598 co 
Are white teachers paid more 
than Negro teachers of equal 
gang and experience? ot 0% y a % 7 9% 
es 9 1 1 13 
No 10” wo” st” Be E 3859 
100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% aay 100% 


Number of cities reporting 
that Negro teachers 
were employed 16 67 98 82 72 87 422 ie 
Are salary differentials allowed 
for teachers with de- 


pegagan 0% 0% 4% 8% 11% 8% 128 8% 
No 100° 100 96 92 89 92 1476 #8 
100% 10% 100% 100% 100% 100%  — 100% 
Number of cities reporting 16 78 237 343 394 536 1,604 a 


in be Natal Education huss Gopi TAA OF te Sina Education Aan 
divided among the teachers so that each does a fair share and no one 1$ 
overworked. In practice, principally due to lack of funds which results 
in insufficient personnel, many systems overload certain teachers and 
then pay for the extra work. Other systems equalize time schedules 
insofar as possible and give no extra compensation. f 

For many years, this question revolved around the demands 0 
athletic coaches, whose assignments many times required unusual i 
and duty on weekends. This discontent spread to band and p 
instructors, dramatic coaches, newspaper and yearbook sponsors, an 
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the like, who also carried full teaching assignments. For many years, 
these activities were classified as “extracurricular.” This is not true 
today. Today, they are so much a part of the curriculum that no clear 
line can be drawn. The problem, then, is not one of extra duties but 
one of developing criteria for determining a reasonable individual load 
and an equitable distribution of the load among all personnel. 

The idea of extra pay for extra duties probably had its origin in 
an effort to provide additional money for men teachers, and in order to 
meet the supply-and-demand problems in fields where there was a 
shortage of manpower. These pressures still exist. They have been 
overcome, to some extent, by the general improvement of salary 
schedules and by an increase in the miscellaneous special functions of 
the so-called academic teachers. 

A majority of teachers prefer to have the same basic salary op- 
portunity in the schedule. About two-thirds favor equalized loads over 
a plan of extra pay for extra work.” Most teachers recognize the diffi- 
culties involved in placing a price tag on each extra assignment. Many 
prefer to use unassigned time for professional activities other than 
sponsoring a club or other student activity. Clearly, there is a need for 
detailed examination of teacher load as a total problem and arriving 
at criteria which insofar as possible would eliminate the “extra” label, 
since theoretically practically all of these activities are a part of the 
total school curriculum. 


THE SINGLE SALARY SCHEDULE 

One outgrowth of the equal-pay principle is the so-called “single 
salary schedule” for elementary and secondary school teachers—"single 
schedule” in the sense that it offers the same salary range to individuals 
with similar professional education and experience, regardless of grade 
or subject taught. Sometimes, it is called a “preparation schedule, 
since college preparation is given major emphasis in placement of 
individuals in salary classifications. 

Before 1919, no cities had single salary schedules. By 1922, ap- 
proximately one-sixth of the cities had equalized schedules for ele- 


W National Education Association, Research Division, “Teaching Load in 1950,” 
Research Bulletin, February, 1951, pp. 40-48. 
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mentary and high school teachers’ and currently, 97 percent of the 
salary schedules in use are of the single salary type.”* 

The single salary schedule represents the best thinking of the pro- 
fession to date. Teaching should represent a career. The quality of 
work should increase with professional maturity. These assumptions 
are recognized by credit for experience. The social and economic posi- 


Taste 20. Extra Pay for Extra Duties 


Population Range of Cities 
500,000 100,000 30,000 10,000 5,000 2,500 
and to to to to to Total 
Items over 499,999 99,999 29,999 9,999 4,999 Number Percent 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 


Higher salaries or supple- 
mental pay granted for the 
following special assign- 
ments: 
Coaches of athletics 69% 78% 87% 88% 82% 79% 1,334 83% 


Band or choral music 


leaders 38 40 54 59 55 51 862 53 
goada picnics 19 19 34 44 38 33 581 36 
ponsors of school papers, 
yearbooks, etc. 13 14 28 40 32 26 482 30 
Number of cities reporting 16 an ae SA SES 1615 — 


Comparison of practice of 
granting supplemental pay 
or extra duties between 


MMorextentive in 1950 S6% 31% 46% 52% 47% 40% ns sh 
About the same “4 65 49 45 50 57 836 3 
Less extensive in 1950 0 4 5 3 3 3 See 

100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100%  — 10% 
Number of cities reporting 16 78 238 344 394 545 1,615 kis 


Source: Reprinted from Research Bulletin, vol. XXX, No. 2, April, 1952, by Research Division, by 
permission of the National Education Association. Copyright, 1952, by the National Education Association 
of the United States, 


tion of teaching can be raised only by improved professional prepara 
tion. The single salary schedule emphasizes this preparation. 

Although the single salary schedule represents the best thinking of 
the profession to date, teaching may be given a greater number of com 
plex duties which will require a readjustment of salary principles 11 
relation to the profession’s preparation and social obligations. Such 
changes would result in salary schedules far different from current 
practice. 


11 National Education Association, Research Division, “Teachers Salaries and 
Salary Trends in 1923,” Research Bulletin, July, 1923, pp. 45—47. T 
12 National Education Association, Research Division, “Salaries and Salary Sche 
ules of City-School Employees, 1950-1951,” Research Bulletin, April, 1951, pi 
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MERIT RATING OR INCENTIVES TO PROFESSIONAL STUDY 


Probably the term “merit rating” has no common meaning. Most 
teachers object to the application of existing merit rating techniques 
to salary schedules. The National Education Association has gone on 
record against the practice. Too often merit rating linked to salary 
schedules has meant control or reduction of total school costs. Some 
laymen bent on reducing taxes would have “a few teachers at good pay 
and the majority at rates which will satisfy our ideas of taxation and 
governmental costs.” Schedules in which a satisfactory rating is re- 
quired in order to receive the annual increment, or continuing to ad- 
vance on the schedule after a number of unrestricted years, is based on 
receiving “superior” ratings, have caused teachers to frequently feel 
that political pull instead of merit may possibly have been a deter- 
mining factor. This is particularly true when the number of teachers 
securing such ratings are limited in number. 

Salary provisions which will stimulate the effort on the part of 
teachers already in service to reach the highest possible plane of pro- 
fessional achievement, which will stimulate and serve as a justifica- 
tion for making more adequate preparation and give it standing in 
the public mind are needed, If the “reward” of the merit rating does 
this, then perhaps we are needlessly disturbed about this type of salary 
schedule. Probably, too few in each system have been so recognized. 

If it is the purpose of salary provisions to “encourage” or “impel,” 
then the current trends to include recognition or incentive for profes- 
sional growth are significant. Incentive provisions are generally ob- 
jective in nature and in no way violate the single salary principle. 
Table 21 reports on a number of these devices related to salary pol- 
icies, 

The types of activities that may be recognized in fulfilling profes- 
sional growth requirements are listed in Table 22. In addition to col- 
lege courses, recognition, in order of frequency, is given for educative 
travel, committee work, publications, and for outstanding service in 
professional associations of teachers. 

No consistent differences on the basis of city size are noted. On a 
few items, the smaller cities seem to be slightly more liberal than the 


Taste 21. Salary Policies That Stimulate Teachers to Continue Professional 
Training 


Population Range of Cities 
500,000 100,000 30,000 10,000 5,000 2,500 
and to to to to to Total 
Policy over 499,999 99,999 29,999 9,999 4,999 Number Percent 
1 2 3 4 a 6 7 8 9 


Preparation schedule is in 

effect, with higher salaries 

for teachers with higher 

levels of preparation 81% 97% 97% 97% 95% 95% 1,400 96% 
Teachers are required to sub- 

mit evidence periodically of 

professional growth in order 

to earn regular annual in- 

crements 44 26 48 45 37 38 591 40 
Salary schedule recognizes 

small blocks of credit so 

that enough credits can be 

earned in one or two sum- 

mer sessions to result im- 

mediately in a permanent 

salary increase 13 10 22 23 20 23 312 21 
‘Teachers are required peri- 

odically to submit evidence 

of professional growth in 

order to stay at the maxi- 

mum salary 6 17 18 17 16 15 235 16 
Teachers who attend summer 

school are given a cash 


bonus for that year only 0 1 5 10 9 8 112 8 
Other practice? 0 0 b b 0 0 2 
Number of cities reporting 16 77 230 335 359 446 1,463 Kei 


a Includes the following practices: teachers must attend summer school every third summer in order to 
hold position; additional increment awarded teachers who render notable service. 

è Less than one-half of 1 percent. E 

Source: Reprinted from Research Bulletin, Vol. XXX, No. 2, April, 1952, by Research Division, by 
permission of the National Education Association. Copyright, 1952, by the National Education Association 
of the United States. 


Taste 22. Professional Activities Accepted As Fulfilment of Professional- 
Growth Requirements 


Population Range of Cities 
500,000 100,000 30,000 10,000 5,000 2,500 


and to to to to to Total 
Activity over 499,999 99,999 29,999 9,999 4,999 Number Pasen 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
College courses (including 
ee school and exten- 619 100% 
sion, 100 100% 100 100 00 100 
Educative travel 43 % 68 2 00% 63 % et % 46 % 335 St 
Committee work or special 
school assignments other 28 
than regular teaching duties 43 55 P 32 18 19 176 
Publication of professional 20 
articles or books o O i o 14 Ie 
Outstanding service in teach- 15 
ers professional associations 14 18 17 15 10 17 93 
Other acceptable evidence of 6 
professional growtha 57 18 6 9 3 3 38 
Number of cities requirin; 
evidence of professional 
growth reporting activities ee 
accepted Tea et amen SS 136: ° 181 613 


tanding service 


a Includes the following: inservice training; workshops; creative work and inventions; outs rch; 
? roup researe i 


in community activities; lectures, operatic series; work ex rience; private study; study 8 H 
curriculum work; reading professional books; child study reais: bend course; correspondence coul 
special educational meetings. ; vision, bY 

Source: Reprinted from Research Bulletin, vol. XXX, No. 2, April, 1952, by Research Divi ciation 
ed ef te National Education Association. Copyright, 1952 by the National Education AS 
of the United States. 
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large in interpreting various types of activities as promising evidence 
of professional growth. Slightly more of the cities having professional 
growth requirements are giving recognition to the various equivalents 
than were ten years ago. The proportion of the cities giving profes- 
sional credit for educative travel and for committee work and special 
assignments showed a greater increase than the other activities listed. 


FUNDAMENTAL CONSIDERATIONS IN SALARY DETERMINATION 


After examination of the facts and principles set forth earlier in 
this section of the text, certain fundamental considerations ate ap- 
parent. Our society is highly motivated economically. Most of its mem- 
bers are influenced in their choice of occupations by economic con- 
siderations as well as by a desire to serve humanity. The service motive 
alone cannot be counted on to attract and hold an adequate supply of 
teachers qualified to provide the high quality of education which 
society requires. 

Salary provisions must be high enough to attract and hold people 
with able minds and strong personalities. Unless salaries for teachers 
are competitive with those paid in industry, business, and other profes- 
sions, the quality of the teaching profession will suffer. Salary provi- 
sions must be high enough to justify initial professional preparation of 
four years of college training and a fifth year before acceptance to full 
professional status. Salary provisions must be high enough to make it 
possible for teachers to keep abreast of developments in education by 
participating in professional activities and by returning periodically 
to professionally accredited colleges and universities for further study. 
Salary provisions must also be high enough and stable enough to make 
it possible for teachers to become closely identified with the cultural, 
political, social, and economic life of their communities. 

These are the responsibilities of society. Only as these conditions 
are met will teachers be able to give their full time, thought, and 
energies to the performance of their important professional functions. 
It is the inherent obligation of teachers to continue their professional 
growth. The professional teacher should use his daily experiences and 
all available resources to improve his worth as an individual, to refine 
2 techniques and procedures, and to enrich his qualities of leader- 
S 1p. 
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On February 18, 1952, the National Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards, guided by fundamental considera- 
tions such as those above, adopted the following policies: 


1. The best interests of the children, the public, and the teaching profes- 
sion will be served if every responsible administrative unit establishes 
definite professional salary schedules. The establishment and essential 
revision of such schedules usually will be most satisfactory if arrived at 
codperatively by school boards, school administrators, and teachers, The 
application of the schedule should be consistent throughout. 

2. Teachers of comparable preparation and experience should receive com- 
parable salaries, men and women alike, without discrimination between 
those in urban and rural schools, or among those in elementary, sec- 
ondary, and higher education. Teaching loads should be brought into 
reasonable adjustment. Superintendents, consultants, and other admin- 
istrative and supervisory employees should be paid salaries as rewarding 
as those paid to employees with comparable responsibilities in the 
general community. 

3. The initial position of each teacher on the salary schedule should be 
determined by his amount of preparation and years of experience, with 
reasonable credit being given for teaching experience in other school 
systems, whether in the same state or in other states. 

á. Such a schedule should provide beginning salaries of $3200 to $3600 
a year for four-year college graduates without teaching experience, but 
professionally prepared to teach. Beginning salaries in the schedule 
should provide for a differential of $300 or more for each additional 
year of acceptable preparation. 

5. To secure and retain competent teachers in service, annual salary in- 
creases which meet the following criteria are recommended: r 
a. Annual salary increases should start with the second year of service; 
b. For each additional year of acceptable education, the amount an 

number of the annual increments should be increased; 

c. The increases should bring each teacher’s salary to a level at Jeast 
twice that of the initial salary within fifteen years; 

d. Salary schedules should enable teachers with more than five years a 
acceptable professional preparation with successful experience and 
superior usefulness to the community to receive annual salaries 0 
$8,000 or more. 


13 National Education Association, National Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards, Journal of Teacher Education, June, 1952, P- 1. 
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While the general principles have remained constant, the initial and 
maximum salaries have recently been recommended to range from 
$4,000 to $9,000. This change grows out of living cost rises and 
acute supply and demand problems. 


EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES IN RELATION TO CONTRACTS 


The welfare of the schools requires that the rights and responsibili- 
ties both of the teacher and the board of education be clearly defined 
and established on principles that recognize a professional status for 
teachers. Both school officials and teachers should realize the need 
for carrying out the full letter of the law governing contracts and 
terms of employment. 

The first regular employment of the new teacher is almost always 
for a single school year, with his chances for reappointment subject to 
the outcome of the year’s experience. In some systems the question of 
reappointment is reopened every year until the end of the teacher's 
service. In others, the teacher who gives efficient and satisfactory 
service during a trial period goes on permanent or indefinite tenure 
of employment that continues as long as his service is efficient and 
satisfactory. 

At one time nearly all city school systems followed the plan of 
electing all teachers annually and of not employing any for more 
than one year at a time. Under a procedure of this type no reason has 
to be given for not renewing a contract. A board of education does 
not have to dismiss an unwanted teacher; it may simply not reémploy 
him. 

A continuing contract of the spring-notification type is another plan 
for governing the term of employment. This plan requires that the 
teacher be notified by a specified date if his services are not desired 
for the following year, otherwise his contract continues automatically 
for at least another year. The responsibility for notification lies with 
the board of education. This type of continuing contract is distin- 
guished from protective continuing contracts and permanent tenure 
arrangements chiefly by the fact that it permits dismissal at the end 
of any year, with no statement of reason, provided the notification 
has been made in accordance with the provisions of the law. 
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The most common type of plan establishes permanent tenure after 
a probationary petiod of one or more years. The usual probationary 
period is three years. Usually the school board may discharge a teacher 
at the end of any year during the probationary period without showing 
cause. If the board reémploys the teacher at the close of the proba- 
tionary period it places him on a protective continuing contract or on 
permanent tenure depending upon the particular system. The board 
cannot dismiss the teacher at any time thereafter except upon proved 
charges of incompetency, insubordination, immorality, or other speci- 
fied causes. The teacher is entitled to a hearing and may appeal to 
higher authority such as the courts or chief state school official. 

The extent to which each of these three plans are used in city school 
systems is shown in Table 23. Annual election, now relatively rate, is 
used by 15 percent of the cities; spring-notification contracts required 
by 28 percent; and substantial majority of 56 percent are using pro- 
tective continuing contracts or have permanent tenure. 

These figures are quite different from the practice in earlier years. 
In 1931, only 28 percent of the cities had tenure or protective con- 
tinuing contracts; in 1941, 40 percent; while currently 56 percent have 
such protection. 


TEACHER TENURE 

Extending back to at least 1799, it was an American political pro- 
cedure to “throw the rascals out!”—"“to the victor belongs the spoils.” 
Then gradually there arose the idea that the “spoils system” was un- 
economical and inefficient. Many governmental employees were recog- 
nized as technicians—persons of training who became more useful to 
the public when they could combine long experience with their tech- 
nical training. Beginning in 1880, substantial efforts have been made 
to protect federal employees. Subsequently, states passed civil service 
laws and set up commissions in order to insure an orderly process #9 
the selection, appointment, necessary removal, and eventual retirement 
of state employees. Local governments, cities and counties, have also 
adopted civil service programs. 

Paralleling but differing somewhat from “civil service” has been the 
movement to provide security for teachers. 
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WHAT IS TENURE? 

The word is defined as “the fact, manner, or means of holding pos- 
session or control of that which is one’s own; such as tenure of office.” 
A statutory requirement that teachers be employed on annual contracts 
is a “tenure law” in the dictionary sense; but a “teacher tenure law” 
usually refers to statutory provisions securing a position to the teacher 
except for stated reasons and until the teacher's services are terminated 
in an orderly way, by a specified procedure. 

Rather than being employed for one school year at a time, after 
serving a probationary period, teachers are employed for an indefinite 


Taste 23. Practices Governing the Term of Employment for Teachers 


Population Range of Cities 
500,000 100,000 30,000 10,000 5,000 2,500 Total 
Practice and to to to to to Num- Per- 
over 499,999 99,999 29,999 9,999 4,999 ber cent 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Tenure or protective con- 
tinuing contract 94% 72% 67% 59% 57% 46% 908 56% 
Spring-notification type con- 
tinuing contract 0 14 17 28 31 33 447 28 
Annual election 6 11 15 12 12 21 251 15 
Periodic elections other than 
annual 0 3 1 1 a a 9 1 
100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% — 100% 
Number of cities reporting 16 78 238 344 394 545 1615 = 


ao ee ee Bulletin, vol. XXX, No. 1, February, 1952, by Research Division, by 

E tono he Nanasi Education Association. Copyright, 1952, by the National Education Association 
length of time, so long as they are competent and satisfactory. They 
are then called “tenure teachers.” If, after attaining tenure status, a 
teacher later conducts himself, professionally or personally, in such a 
way that the school board wishes to dismiss him, a properly drafted 
tenure law requires the board to charge the teacher, in writing, with 
his specific deficiencies. The teacher, then knowing the reasons for his 
dismissal, may have legal counsel and testimony of witnesses in his 
defense. If the board finds that the charges are proved by the evidence 
and if the teacher is unconvinced of his guilt, he may under most 
tenure laws appeal for rehearing to a higher school administrator or 
the courts. This is recognized tenure procedure. It seeks to protect 
8ood teachers from unfair dismissal but at the same time, and highly 
important, provides a just method for eliminating unfit teachers. 
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An indication of the growing usefulness and acceptability of ten 
is shown by its spread in the last twenty-five years. In 1927, only d 
states had state tenure laws of general application, while 35 had n 
tenure laws of any type. Today, at least 31 states have generally ap 
plicable state tenure laws with only thirteen having no tenure laws 
all. 


WHY TENURE? 


The National Education Association for many years has been co 
mitted to the principle of tenure for all instructional personnel. As f 
back as 1887, the Proceedings of the Association carried a committe 
report urging that the subject of teachers’ tenure of office be gi 
publicity, in the belief that necessary legislation would result. 
permanent platform of the NEA has contained for many years the fol 
lowing statement on tenure of service: “Teachers, regardless of po 
tion or title, are professional workers in a common cause and 
certain responsibilities and rights. The interests of the child and of 
profession require: . . . Teachers who are protected from discharg 
for political, religious, personal, or other unjust reasons by effective 
tenure laws,” 

Based upon the principle that the “purpose and justification of ten 
ure are the betterment of teaching and the improvement of teachin 
conditions," one may set forth the reasons for tenure under fout 
general headings: improving the educational opportunities for chik 
dren, eliminating the incompetent teacher, advantages to the whol 
community, and benefits to the profession. 

By eliminating from the schools the influence of selfish and de 
structive pressure groups in localities, educational opportunities of chik 
dren are improved, Tenure helps to eliminate such influence. Politica 
religious, and economic groups of citizens sometimes try “to run BS 
schools” and to compel the school board to dismiss teachers who @ 
not follow the tenets of their own particular group. Individual citi 
and groups sometimes seek to get rid of teachers, who through parte 


14 National Education Association, N.E.A. Handbook for Local and Stale 
National Associations, 1952-1953, p. 353. aC. 

18 Myrtle Hooper Dahl, Report of the Committee on Tenure, Washington, 
National Education Association, 1941, pp. 3-4. 
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pation in community activities, oppose them on local controversial 
issues. The authors believe that children attending public schools in a 
democratic country are entitled to have the schools operated for the 
benefit of all, rather than for any special group or influence, A better 
educational environment is possible only when teachers, through rea- 
sonable academic freedom, have the right to present varied back- 
grounds and points of view. Any program, such as a tenure law, which 
frees the schools from the combination of prejudicial individuals and 
groups is an aid to democratic education, 

Through the provision of a probationary period, a procedure for the 
elimination of incompetent teachers is provided. Without tenure, an 
incompetent teacher may be retained because of popularity among 
students or residents, making ir difficult for the school board to dismiss 
him as the years go on. Under a good tenure law, the board must con- 
sider carefully before giving a teacher tenure status, and as a result, 
incompetents are eliminated during this period. Pupils are entitled to 
competent teachers, A tenure law protects children by the resultant 
care in the selection of teachers, 

Teachers are good citizens and an asset to community life, Without 
tenure protection, an individual teacher may move so frequently from 
One community to another that he can scarcely become acquainted 
with and interested in community affairs, much less participate in 
community activities. When security through tenure prevails, teachers 
are more likely to become an integral part of their respective com- 
munities and bring benefits which regularly accrue from the long 
term residence of worthwhile persons. 

Tenure protection benefits the profession of teaching, Employment 
Conditions under tenure encourage a sense of security, which in turn 
stimulates the teacher to attain the highest standards of professional 
Competence, without the fear of unjust dismissal, Tenure helps make 
teaching a profession, rather than a procession, Teaching, under proper 
tenure legislation, can become a life work rather than a stepping stone 
© some other occupation. When the professional level is raised in this 
Manner, the most promising young people are encouraged to prepare 
for teaching and to remain in the profession. Å 

Sound tenure legislation protects competent teachers from unfair 
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dismissals; incompetent teachers are dismissed by a fair and just pro- 
cedure; community life is strengthened; educational opportunities for 
children are improved; and the teaching profession is both dignified 
and elevated. 


WHAT DOES A GOOD TENURE LAW PROVIDE? 


A good tenure law improves school morale, and protects the quali- 
fied teacher. It provides, at the same time, for the elimination of teach- 
ers who, because of incompetence or for other good reasons, should be 
removed. Both employers and employees should view tenure legisla- 
tion as a part of modern educational practice. 

All tenure laws require the teacher to be employed on a proba- 
tionary basis for a definite period, usually three years. The law should 
state whether probationary teachers are to be employed by annual elec- 
tion or by a spring notification type continuing contract; whether such 
teachers may be dismissed without written statement of reasons; and 
how much notice is due. Some of the existing tenure laws are indef- 
nite in these respects. 

Teachers who have fulfilled probationary requirements satisfactorily 
should be granted tenure status automatically at the end of the proba- 
tionary period. In an attempt to evade the law, by those who disap- 
prove of tenure principles, some teachers are dismissed at the end of 
the probationary period rather than given tenure status. In some in- 
stances these same teachers are reémployed as probationary teachets. 
Such practices not only tend to be illegal but are detrimental to the 
morale of the staff, and should be prevented by legislation so designed 
to make it impossible to evade the law. Legislative assurance should 
be given tenure teachers that before dismissal sufficient notice, Op 
portunity for self-defense in a hearing before the school board, and 
the right to appeal from the decision of the board of education to 4 
tenure board, higher educational authority, or the courts is given. 

All tenure laws prohibit the dismissal of tenure teachers except for 
cause. In some laws, these causes are enumerated. These may be in: 
competency, neglect of duty, insubordination, unprofessional conduct, 
immorality, and physical or mental disability. Other laws merely sume 
that tenure teachers may be dismissed for good, reasonable, of just 
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cause. There are wide differences of opinion in regard to the relative 
merits of these two types of provisions. There are commendable argu- 
ments on both sides of the question. In the opinion of the authors, it 
is a better law that enumerates the specific causes for dismissal, 

A good tenure law will provide a procedure including notice, hear- 
ing, and appeal, mandatorily applicable to cases of proposed demotion 
and suspension, as well as to dismissals. Reduction in salary should be 
prohibited except when finances of the district require a modification 
in the salary schedule. Demotion includes reduction in salary as well 
as lowering of rank. Individual members of the instructional staff 
should be protected against unfair reprisals in either fashion. 

It is essential that the tenure law provide some source of appeal for 
teview of evidence brought against a teacher in the school board hear- 
ing. This is especially true in the event a board of education may be 
ptejudiced or may give undue weight to inconsequential matters, Ap- 
peal may be to a higher educational authority, such as the state com- 
missioner of education, or directly to the courts, 

School boards may be confronted with the necessity to reduce the 
number of teaching positions or the abandonment of certain type of 
teaching service due to economic emergencies or depleted enrollment, 
The law should indicate the process for such emergencies, Such pro- 
visions might include: 


1. A tenure teacher cannot be dismissed while a probationary teacher is 
retained in a position which the tenure teacher is qualified to fill. 

2. Tenure teachers must be dismissed in reverse order of employment. 

3. Such dismissed tenure teachers are to be given the opportunity for re- 
employment before probationary teachers are added to the staff. 

á. Such dismissed teachers are to be given the opportunity for reémploy- 
ment, in order of length of service. 


Provisions, such as those above,)will tend to eliminate the effect of 
residence, age, sex, marriage, race, religion, or political affiliation 
‘mong teachers of similar experience or ability. 

Tenure imposes an obligation on the teacher as well as upon the 
board of education. As the tenure teacher is protected from dismissal 
Without cause, the board of education must be protected from the ten- 
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ure teacher’s resignation at a moment's notice. Many tenure laws pro- 
hibit teachers from quitting during the thirty-day period before the 
opening of school, and, at other times during the year, require a certain 
notice before the effective date of the resignation. This provision is fair 
and just. Teachers must realize that with every right, there is a corre- 
sponding obligation. 


LEADERSHIP AND RESPONSIBILITY 


Many teachers feel that the school administrators, especially super- 
intendents of schools, are the obstacles preventing their acquisition of 
tenure status. Many superintendents feel that they represent only the 
board of education and not the employees in the school system, while 
serving as the executive of the school board, the role of the school ad- 
ministrator is also as a liaison between employees and the school board. 
The superintendent should help the teachers meet standards acceptable 
to the boards of education, and should help the board maintain its 
standards without deviations for political or personal reasons. 

The superintendent has the duty of recommending new teachers to 
the board of education for consideration and employment. Future 
troubles can be avoided by the selection of properly qualified teachers 
for recommendation as probationary teachers. During the probationary 
period, the administrative staff can do much to make the probationary 
teacher's work acceptable through helpful supervision, orientation 
programs, and provision for in-service growth. The whole staff, includ- 
ing experienced teachers, should be utilized in giving help to the be- 
ginning teacher. Frequent conferences should be arranged for the put- 
pose of advising, building confidence, and preventing discouragement. 
Talents of new teachers should be discovered and used to a maximum 
degree by wise placements. Those who show little promise should be 
given as much help as possible, and warned of possible failure in suf- 
ficient detail to enable them to correct their weaknesses, if possible. 
Whether or not these in-service personnel procedures exist and are 
effective is largely dependent upon the superintendent. 

The probationary period should be regarded as a part of the proces 
of selection of teachers. At the end of the probationary period, the 
superintendent should recommend for tenure status those teachers who 
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have met the standards, or who show promise of developing into good 
teachers with added experience. The personnel officer has in his power 
the protection of the probationary teacher against unfair competition, 
against unwarranted criticism, and against dismissal without just cause. 
On the other hand, as great an obligation rests on the administrator to 
recommend the dismissal of an employee whose probationary service 
is unsatisfactory, as to reject, in the first place, the unpromising ap- 
plicant."® 

Classroom teachers and other members of the profession have an 
obligation to share in developing and enforcing standards for the selec- 
tion of qualified teachers and for professional methods of removing the 
incompetent, whether on probationary or permanent tenure. 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


In spite of the fact that about forty of the states have laws granting 
tenure to some teachers, all teachers do not have tenure. Probably, the 
systems that do not have tenure are those that need it most. In states 
where tenure laws do not include all teachers, it is almost without ex- 
ception that the rural districts are those to which the law does not 
apply. The principles of tenure are just as applicable in these systems 
as they are in the town and city systems. 

There is an increasing consideration of the problem of administra- 
tive tenure. This is particularly true as it relates to the position of su- 
perintendent. In many instances, tenure, held by the administrator, if 
any, is tenure as a teacher. Without a doubt, some plan for tenure as 
administrators should be developed, but probably upon a different basis 
from that currently provided for teachers. Such a plan must include 
Specific certification requirements. At 

While the emphasis on tenure provisions has been primarily for 
teachers, other school employees, including clerical and custodial em- 
Ployees, are entitled to security of position, and an orderly method, by 
Specified procedure, for the termination of employment. In spite of 
r Government Per- 
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the fact that many systems voluntarily follow similar practices, legally 
applicable only to teachers, when dealing with the nonteaching per- 
sonnel, there is still much to be desired. 

Personnel administrators can well afford to work for laws and poli- 
cies that guarantee equal rights and privileges for all members of the 
profession and all school personnel. 


CHAPTER 11 


iti ii ii tii itt 


Policies and Practices to Improve 


Employment Conditions 


A teacher or any other employee cannot be happy and effective if 
he is working under conditions which cause worry or anxiety. Prob- 
ably no one factor causes worty and anxiety more than the lack of 
security. An employee has security when he is permitted to live in 
keeping with his work and has protection for his family against the 
hazards of life, 

To secure better teachers and retain them in the profession, to give 
Maximum security and satisfaction, to promote improvement of the 
work of the individual, careful attention to the policies and practices 
relating to employment conditions which are of so much concern to 
the teachers themselves must be given. Among these are those which 
telate to work loads, retirement, leaves of absence, health, and insur- 
ance, 

At one time such practices or benefits were cited as justification for 


low Salaries. Teachers were told, “Your salaries are lower than in 
279 
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other occupations but look at all those special benefits you have.” As 
such policies and practices became increasingly effective in nongovern- 
mental employment, they became increasingly justified as a part of the 
normal employment pattern for teachers, but in no sense as an offset 
to the need for adequate salaries. Those policies, ptactices, and benefits 
mentioned above as well as some others will be discussed in this 
chapter. 


TEACHING LOAD 


The teacher at work with a group of pupils is thinking about pupil 
responses and reactions: about how this child is growing in ability to 
think, this one becoming better able to work with others, or how to 
help another gain self-control. He does not think about what he is 
doing as a part of a “teaching load.” 

“Teaching load” is generally meant to include all activities which 
take the time of the teacher and which are related either directly or in- 
directly to his professional duties, responsibilities, or interests. The 
term is not a satisfactory one to describe the sum total of a classroom 
teacher's work, but it has found its way into the vocabulary of educa- 
tion and is being used in this text. 

Simple measures commonly used in surveying teaching load are 
average class size, pupil-teacher ratio, and number of classes per day 
(in high schools). In the main, these measures are unsatisfactory and 
present an incomplete picture since they do not take into account 
numerous factors which influence the time and energy that a teacher 
devotes to his work. 

According to teacher opinions, a class of 11 to 13 is too small for 
efficient instruction and a class of 32 or 33 is too large. T ‘eachers be- 
lieve the ideal class to be one of 25 pupils, although if the students 
are grouped homogeneously the class size could be larger." The average 
class size currently is probably 30 to 32 pupils. Administrators ge 
erally have expressed the desire to reduce class size although there 8 
no agreement on the ideal size of a class. In physical education, chorus, 
band, and orchestra classes over 50 are rather common. As a factor 10 


1 Ellsworth E. Tompkins, “What Teachers Say About Class Size,” Circular E 
Washington, D.C., U.S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, 1950, p 
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teaching load, class size is probably not as important as is ordinarily 
believed. 

The length of the average work week of elementary and secondary 
teachers is approximately the same. There is a difference in the amount 
of time required for miscellaneous duties outside of scheduled time in 
the classroom. The greatest difference between elementary and second- 


Preparing materials 3h., 30 m, 
Correcting papers 3 h., 26 m, 
Personal preparation 2h., 48 m. 
Individual help 1h, 9m. 
Parent contacts 59 m, 


Class instruction 
28 h., 15 m. 


Monitorial duties 2 h., 33 m, 


Records and report 

cards 2h., 18m. 
Official meetings 57 m. 
Other 1h., 55m, 


FIGURE 23. How the Elementary School Teacher Divides the Week (Average 
work-week of 47 hours, 50 minutes). (From Research Bulletin, vol. XXIX, 
No. 1, February, 1951, by the Research Division, by permission of the Na- 
tional Education Association. Copyright, 1951, by the National Education 
Association. ) 


ary teachers is time spent conducting study halls, counseling ona defi- 
nite schedule, coaching athletics, and sponsoring pupil organizations. 
Figures 23 and 24 summarize graphically the major uses of teacher 
time, 

The degree of strain felt by teachers will be reflected not only 
through the teacher’s actual load but also through the teacher’s emo- 
tional reaction to that load. Some who are carrying a light load as 
measured by the number of pupils or hours of work may be under 
Considerable strain, while others with what might be considered a 
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Correcting papers 4h., 45m 
Personal preparation 3h., 41 
Preparing materials 1h., 49 
Individual help 1h., 37m 
Parent contacts ih, 7m 


48% 


Class instruction 


Sponsoring clubs, 
Š pupil activities 2h., 140 
25% Study halls 2h, Tn 
Records and report 
cards 1h., 49m 
Monitorial duties 1h., 10 
Coaching athletics 59 m. 
Official meetings 57m. 
Other 2h., 39m. 


FIGURE 24. How the Secondary School Teacher Divides the Week (Averag 
work-week of 47 hours, 58 minutes). (From Research Bulletin, vol. XX ; 
No. 1, February, 1951, by Research Division, by permission of the Nation 
Education Association. Copyright, 1951, by the National Education Associ- 
tion.) i 


heavy load are under little or no strain. General factors affecting teach: 
ing load, listed in order of probable extreme pressure, are as follov 


. Number or type of pupils 

. Inadequacy of school facilities 

Requirements of extracurricular responsibilities 

. Clerical or administrative work 

. Requirements of instructional planning 

. Guidance and pupil-adjustment responsibilities 

. Professional improvement requirements 

. Changing emphasis in classroom methods and procedures 
. Required community relationships 


VON ANVAN 
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At the secondary level “requirements of extracurricular responsibili- 
ties” will probably be as great a source of pressure as will the “number 
or type of pupil.” 

Conditions, some thought of as favorable, others as unfavorable, 
affect the teaching situation and tend to make the teaching load lighter 
or heavier. Teaching conditions that tend to lighten the teaching load 
include a friendly, sympathetic principal; adequate textbooks and 
supplies; a principal with insight into classroom problems; available 
audio-visual aids; appreciative, responsive pupils in the majority; teach- 
ing the preferred grade or subject; school library service; helpful su- 
pervisors; a forward-looking, professional principal; teacher having his 
own desk; a feeling that the load is divided fairly; participation in 
planning; and the teacher’s extra duties being of a type preferred. 

An inadequate supply of textbooks, a majority of pupils not ap- 
preciative or reponsive, an unfriendly or unsympathetic principal, hav- 
ing no desk, and problems due to numbers of difficult pupils are the 
most common conditions that tend to make the teaching load heavy. 
Other factors tending to make a heavier load and which should be 
guarded against carefully are: excessively noisy classroom surround- 
ings; school as a whole excessively overcrowded; frequent interrup- 
tions to class session; curriculum experiments not approved by the 
teacher; unsatisfactory clerical and custodial services; promotion 
standards not understood by the teacher; inadequate workroom facili- 
ties; school without full-time principal; and inadequate rest-room 
facilities, 

Without a doubt a majority of superintendents and principals are 
making efforts to measure the teaching load and to equalize assign- 
ments. This along with scheduling fewer special events and interrup- 
tions will tend to lighten the load. The increase in clerical staff and 
in the number of classroom teachers is also desirable. In light of the 
supply-and-demand problem discussed in Chapter 8, the increase in the 
number of teachers may be more idealistic than real. 

For example an increase in the pupil counseling and guidance pro- 
gtams without a corresponding increase in staff will tend to increase 
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the teaching load. In-service education requirements, changes in cut- 
riculum practices and materials, and increased extracurricular activities 
will also tend to make the teaching load heavier. 


WHAT IS TO BE DONE AND WHO Is TO DO IT? 


There is no doubt that, on the average, teachers’ loads are heavy, 
and that something must be done to lighten them. More teachers and 
other employees might be employed and more buildings built. In this 
way the number of pupils per teacher could be reduced. This method 
can be used only if more money for schools is secured and teachers 
available to staff them. 

Services might be reduced, the school program simplified and 
streamlined so that there is less work to be done. The reduction of 
valid educational services would undoubtedly be opposed by teachers 
and parents alike. The question has been raised as to whether or not 
the school is taking on too many activities that might well be carried 
on by some other institution. If this be so, if such activities can be 
identified, and if other institutions will assume these obligations, then 
certain reductions in activities could be accomplished without impait- 
ment of the services and responsibilities to boys and girls. 

Another alternative is to equalize the load of the existing program 
as equitably as possible among the teachers available and to facilitate 
the work of the teacher as far as possible. 

The greatest immediate improvement is most likely to be made 
through adjustments within the existing framework of finances and 
school programs although efforts on all three lines are possible. The 
following basic procedures are desirable in undertaking such adjust- 
ments: 


1. Considered policies should be adopted as to what constitutes a tea 


sonable body of assignments for a classroom teacher 

2. Facts should be available, in a form that makes analysis possible, 
total assignments of each teacher 

3. Systematic study should be made of each teacher’s assignments by 
means of a formula or other objective comparison as a basis for equaliz: 
ing loads 

4, Classroom teachers and administrators should undertake cod 


of the 


perative 
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efforts to solve the problems by becoming aware of the teacher load 
problem 
5. Administrators and boards of education, on the basis of their knowl- 

edge of teaching load, should adopt no new school services until 

a, Added personnel can be provided to carry the weight of the new 
undertaking, or 

b. Old activities can be eliminated or curtailed in order to provide time 
for the new 


For the best interests of education, for the welfare of boys and girls 
as well as for teachers, it is imperative that every effort be made to 
lighten and to equalize the work load of teachers. In dealing with this 
problem, all school employees have these responsibilities: 


Superintendents can: 
1. Recognize that the problem demands time and attention 
2. Work with principals, employee organizations, and other groups in 
the effort to develop helpful policies 
Principals can: 
1. Recognize that the problem demands time and attention 
2. Work with faculty groups in finding solutions to problems 
3. Codperate in system-wide studies 
Employee-organization leaders can: 
1. Schedule the topic for program discussions 
2. Appoint committees and make studies that will lead to opening up 
the topic for attention and improvement 
Classroom teachers can: 
l. Arouse interest in studying the problem in their own schools or 
communities } 
2. Coöperate in local studies, by service on committees or by supplying 
information when requested 
3. Do the very best they can, at a high professional level of effort, to 
meet the individual needs of the pupils in their classes, regardless of 
the size class they are teaching 


RETIREMENT 
In the last half of the ninteenth century, teachers formed mutual 
aid societies. At first, funds were contributed voluntarily as each case 
atose for the assistance of those in need. Later came the practice of 
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collecting funds in advance of the need. The first mutual aid associa- 
tion was the New York City Teachers’ Mutual Life Assurance Associa- 
tion, founded in 1869. In 1887, the Old Age and Disability Annuity 
Association was founded by New York and Brooklyn teachers. Soon, 
the teachers of Boston, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, D.C., and several others followed the lead of the New York 
teachers. The first state-wide retirement plan was established in New 
Jersey in 1896. 

In the early mutual aid plans, membership was voluntary. Even 
with the larger groups, the small contributions proved too meager to 
meet the demands; administration also became a problem. In 1895, 
New York City teachers secured legislation to permit deduction of 
funds from their salaries to be used for pensions, and the board of 
education was charged with the administration of the system. The pub- 
lic money so appropriated was regarded at first as a relief measure for 
the mutual aid plans, but as time went on, it became the sole or at least 
principal source of income for expanded funds. These systems wete 
recognized as inadequate partly because the membership was volun- 
tary, and partly because they were not established on a businesslike 
basis. After 1910, there was great activity to reorganize retirement 
plans and to establish new systems on sound financial principles.” 

Public employees’ retirement systems are now accepted, business 
like plans, enacted into law to improve public employment by helping 
aged or disabled public employees to retire from active service with a 
moderate, but assured, income for life. Although many types of public 
employees have retirement systems, probably teachers, policemen, and 
firemen are covered more generally than others. 

Today, state-wide plans are in operation for teachers in all seates 
except South Dakota. The number of local retirement systems tO which 
teachers belong is somewhat uncertain. Many school districts operate 
plans for group retirement insurance or pension plans to supplement 
the state retirement benefits.* 


National Education Association, Department of Classroom Teachers and i 
search Division, Teacher Retirement, Discussion Pamphlet No. 2, Washingt™ 
D.C., 1944, p. 3. 

8 National Education Association, Research Division and Nationa 
Teacher Retirement, 1951-1952 Statistics of Teacher Retirement System, 
ington, D.C., 1953, p. 5. 
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RETIREMENT PLANNING FOR PUBLIC EMPLOYEES 


There is no standard or ideal form of retirement plan. A plan that 
has proved successful for one group of employees may not fulfill the 
requirements of another. Differences in occupational classification and 
employment conditions create certain problems for which provision 
must be made in order that an equitable and sound plan may be 
established. The underlying plan of operation, therefore, must be 
designed to meet the specific needs of the particular group to 
be covered. 

There is, however, universal agreement that a properly constituted 
retirement plan must be based on what is known as actuarial princi- 
ples. These principles comprehend sound financing and place the 
burden of cost on the generation of taxpayers which enjoys the services 
of the employees who will receive the benefits, Thus, serious embar- 
tassment will be avoided in later years when the costs for the payment 
of those benefits have matured. 


WHY A RETIREMENT PLAN? 

Retirement planning is undertaken primarily to meet the conditions 
telating to and problems arising from: (1) superannuated employees, 
that is, employees who no longer can work with reasonable efficiency 
because of age; (2) disabled employees whose disability is due to 
Occupational or nonoccupational causes; and (3) dependents of em- 
ployees who die. 

Various alternative methods have been used to meet these condi- 
tions. One obvious method is to retain the superannuated or disabled 
employees on the active payroll. This practice has been found to be 
Unsatisfactory because of the adverse effect on the efficiency of the em- 
Ployees and on the morale of the service in general, This practice is 
known as a “hidden” pension system. Another method is that of demo- 
tion, which, at best, is only a temporary expedient, subject to limita- 
tions. A third method is to place the employees on a part-time or part- 
pay basis. Still a fourth method is to dismiss, without further com- 
pensation, employees who are superannuated or disabled. This method 
18 unpopular where the public is the employer, and is definitely harm- 
ful to employee morale, 
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The limited usefulness and the many disadvantages of these methods 
have given rise to a systematic and well-defined plan of retirement and 
disability benefits, referred to as a retirement or pension plan. Under 
such a plan, a benefit is usually provided equal to a certain proportion 
of the employee’s compensation, and payable at certain regular inter- 
vals of time, as an annuity. To meet the conditions created by death of 
employees, provision is also made for the allowance of benefits to de- 
pendents. It must be emphasized that a retirement plan does not create 
the problems incident to the hazards of old age, disability, or death; 
the problems created by these hazards exist among any group of em- 
ployees. The purpose of a retirement plan or pension plan is to solve 
these problems in an orderly manner and on a sound financial basis. 


OBJECTIVES OF A RETIREMENT PLAN 


There are two fundamental objectives of a retirement plan. These 
are personnel and social. The personnel objectives may be summarized 
as follows: (1) to eliminate from the payroll superannuated and dis- 
abled employees who are, in fact, hidden pensioners, thereby removing 
employees who are no longer physically able to perform their work 
properly; (2) to aid recruitment by making the service more attrac- 
tive to high-grade persons who might otherwise seek employment in 
private industry or in other governmental agencies providing retire- 
ment protection; (3) to make the service sufficiently attractive so that 
experienced persons of character and ability, already in the service, will 
not seek employment elsewhere; (4) to keep avenues of advancement 
open by eliminating superannuated employees, and thus improve 
employee morale. 

The social objectives are: (1) to provide against insecurity in old 
age and during disability in the most economical manner according t0 
an organized and systematic plan, equitably balanced for all persons 
covered; and (2) to obviate the need for relief grants, or “passing the 
hat” for the relief of survivors, particularly with respect to persons of 
low incomes, whose need is most urgent during periods of emergency. 

These objectives are not accomplished merely by the existence of @ 
retirement plan. The provisions of the plan must be designed to sult 
the conditions of the service. The governmental agency must use e 
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plan with the stated objectives in mind, making such periodic ad- 
justments as are found necessary to meet changing economic and social 
conditions. Such changes should not be made because of political 
expediency or permitted to become a political football. 

The immediate problem when the plan is adopted relates to persons 
in the service at that time. Certainly the employer gains little im- 
mediate good from a newly created plan if it considers future service 
of employees and future entrants into the service, and makes no provi- 
sion for the past service of persons already on the payrolls who have 
reached or are approaching superannuation when the plan goes into 
effect. This class of employees constitutes an important major prob- 
lem which must be met if a plan is to accomplish its objectives satis- 
factorily. 


ADVANTAGES TO EMPLOYEE AND EMPLOYER 


From the standpoint of the employees, the advantages of a retire- 
ment plan are obvious. If its provisions are adequate, and the plan is 
properly financed in accordance with sound principles, the employees 
may look forward to a reasonable income during their old age. If 
provision is made for disability, and protection is accorded the de- 
pendents in event of death, the employees are assured security for these 
contingencies as well. Thus, provisions are made for the three major 
hazards confronting the average worker: superannuation, disability, 
and death. 

The advantages of a plan to the employer, however, are not always 
clearly understood. The objective of the state or municipality or school 
district, as an employer, is constantly to seek improvement of its work- 
ing personnel, Some mention will be made of the more important 
Considerations involved. j 

Unless death intervenes, every worker reaches a point when he is 
no longer capable of performing his best work because of superannua- 
tion or disability. In the absence of a retirement plan, the various al- 
ternative methods previously referred to are used to meet the problem 
of old-age inefficiency or disability. Or action is sometimes taken to 
discharge the employee. But in practice this course is not pursued be- 
cause the discharge of an aged or disabled employee is repugnant. In- 
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stead, the employee is permitted to remain on the job. The effect of 
such a condition is that the employer is paying full salary and is 
charging the cost to his salary budget. Thus the employer is actually 
paying for a retirement plan even though none is in existence. 

A retirement plan should not be considered as charity doled out 
to the aged employee. It represents a sound investment to the public 
as an employer. It constitutes an orderly means of providing for the 
retirement of employees at the end of their productive period with the 
use of a capital fund built up during the active service of the em: 
ployees. It helps make public administration a career for the able man 
or woman who is attracted to it, but who hesitates to enter that service 
because of the lack of a definite prospect for financial independence. 
This is especially true of persons with special talents and proved 
ability. 

The increasing complexity of governmental and regulatory func- 
tions makes it of utmost importance to secure and hold the best possi- 
ble types of employees. The retirement plan can be of marked service 
in achieving that objective by stabilizing personnel and by preventing 
at least a portion of the losses which occur when trained and efficient 
employees leave the service because of superior opportunities else- 
where. Thus, positive gains accrue to the public as an employer in that 
(1) higher grade men and women are attracted to the state, municipal, 
or school service, (2) younger and more efficient employees replace 
those who are superannuated or disabled, and (3) economies and in- 
creased efficiency are secured for the public service. 


COVERAGE 


To call retirement systems to which teachers belong “teacher” re- 
tirement plans is a misnomer. Originally, many retirement systems 
for teachers covered the instructional staff only and sometimes only 
classroom teachers. Today it is the exception for systems to covet only 
the instructional staff. Most cover at least some of the other school 
employees, and many cover all public employees by the same system. 
Although teachers in every school system outside of South Dakota have 
membership in a retirement system, a few in almost every state aft 
not members of any retirement system because they individually cho 
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exclusion when their retirement system was established. New em- 
ployees are usually required to belong to retirement systems. The 
number of teachers in active service who have not joined a retirement 
system is negligible. It is accurate, therefore, to say that practically all 
public school teachers, outside of South Dakota, are members of a state 
or local retirement system.* 


BENEFITS 


The personal value of a retirement system is appreciated by its 
members increasingly as large numbers retire. Ten years ago there were 
approximately 35,000 living retirants who had retired from 43 sys- 
tems; today, it is estimated, there are 130,000 living retirants who have 
been retired from 83 systems, The proportion who retire for disability 
or for age and service has remained almost constant—approximately 
1to8. 

In 1935-1936 the national average allowance was $70.50, but by 
1950 the national avetage had passed the $1,000-a-year mark, being 
$84.50 a month. Today the average retirement benefit is in excess of 
$96.00 per month. This represents a gain of 37.4 percent in the 
average retirement benefit since 1935, with the current average based 

‘upon a much larger number of individuals than the 1935 average. 

In evaluating these amounts it must be remembered that the aver- 
ages include all living retirants regardless of the date of their retire- 
ment. Some included retired many years ago when active salaries were 
lower than those paid today, and in some instances on less liberal 
benefit formulas, Some retirants have had the benefit of increases in 
their allowances after retirement; others have not. Even when increases 
have been given, they frequently raise the benefits only of those re- 
ceiving less than a minimum amount. These early retirements lower 
the average for the nation as a whole. An average of a particular year's 
fetirants would show a considerably higher amount than is indicated 
by the average of all living retirants at any given time. As mortality 
Cuts into the retirement rolls, the average retirement benefit received 
in the future by the remaining living retirants will be higher. 

The amount paid for retirement in a particular system depends on 


i Ibid., BT: 
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many factors, including salaries, and is not the sole measure of the 
merit of the retirement system. A system paying modest allowances 
with adequate financing thereof is in better condition than a system 
that is paying more generous benefits, if these are not adequately 
financed; the time may come when money is not available to continue 
paying these generous allowances.” 


THE FUTURE OF PUBLIC-SCHOOL RETIREMENT 


The direction of public-school retirement will depend largely upon 
the teaching profession, since the instructional staffs constitute the 
largest single group in most of these systems. Through local leader- 
ship, and the guidance of retirement administrators and actuaries, we 
may see the improvement of existing laws and more adequate financial 
support for benefits now provided and for those to be added. If the 
profession does not work toward these goals, the public-school-retire- 
ment movement may decline. 

Two Immediate Problems. School employees should see to it that 
the state or city meets its obligations under laws which provide for the 
appropriation of funds, Current cost or cash disbursement plans should 
become partial if not fully reserved-type plans. Monies should be 
placed in reserve during the period the active service is rendered so 
that at the time of retirement full funds necessary to pay the retirement 
benefits are on hand. In this way, the cost is borne by those who re- 
ceived the benefit of the services rather than by taxpayers of the future. 
This item—full financial support—should be the primary program, it 
should take precedence over liberalization proposals. 

It is essential that members of public-school-retirement systems be- 
come acquainted with the provisions of their own law and of the laws 
of other states. Members should examine their benefit formulas © 
determine whether the expected allowances will be paid upon retire- 
ment; an understanding of the cost of a retirement allowance may lead 
to proposals for increasing the member’s contributions or the changing 
of the benefit formula. Legislatures would probably welcome a sug’ 
gestion from teachers for increasing member’s contributions and there- 

5 Ibid., pp. 9-11. 
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fore be more willing to accept general revision of the retirement law 
so as to put it on a sound financial basis, 

The second need is for attention to the benefits now received by 
many retired school personnel—benefits below subsistence levels, The 
fact that these benefits are based primarily on prior service and on the 
lower salaries of many years ago is immaterial when the retired em- 
ployee finds himself unable to live decently and pay his bills. The 
profession should work toward additional supplementary appropria- 
tions to raise these low retirement allowances. The reserves on hand 
and those to be appropriated in the future for the pension portion of 
the allowances to be paid to members who will retire should not be 
disturbed for this emergency purpose. Active members may find it to 
‘their personal advantage to help retired personnel obtain special legis- 
lation to raise their benefits. 

The future of public-school retirement can be favorable if the teach- 
ing profession works toward the proper goals. 


SOCIAL SECURITY THREATENS LOCAL AND STATE 
RETIREMENT PLANS 


In 1935 the Congress of the United States passed the federal social 
Security law. It was an attempt “to place a floor of security” under a 
major portion of those gainfully employed for salaries or wages. A 
minimum subsistence income was provided so that millions of people 
could be taken off the relief rolls. It did not apply to public employees 
—local, state, or federal. 

Many public employees were protected in 1935 by local and state 
Tetirement laws. In most cases these plans were designed to provide for 
Tetirement in case of disability or old age. They were adapted to the 
hazards and needs of each type of employment. They were, nearly 
always in principle and often in practice, more than “a floor of 
Security.” Teacher retirement plans are designed to improve the serv- 
ce of the schools and to provide sufficient retirement income to en- 
able the teacher to live in dignified comfort as befits a professional 
person, 

Beginning in 1940 there was extensive agitation to extend social 
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security to most employed persons, including public employees. In 
the decade from 1940 to 1950 two major developments took place: 
(1) local and state retirement systems increased in number and im- 
proved in the quality of their benefits; and (2) the social security 
benefits were improved and plans made for additional benefits com- 
parable in some respects to those of public retirement plans. 

These two movements came together in direct opposition in 1950 
when Congress considered H.R. 6000. This proposal provided that 
states could enter into voluntary contracts with the Social Security 
Administration to cover state and local employees under the old-age 
and survivors insurance title of the Social Security Act. In order to do 
this H.R. 6000 in its original form required a referendum among the 
members of each state or local retirement system. 

State and local employees, through their organizations of all types, 
protested vigorously against this legislation. Safeguards for existing 
retirement systems were not included in the bill. The referendum 
provisions were ambiguous. Public employees saw the possibilities: 
(1) that existing retirement systems would be abandoned, or (2) that 
such systems would be cut back or frozen under the influence of the 
social security plan, if adopted by a state. 

H.R. 6000 when enacted into law provided that the states could 
place under social security those employees not covered by state of 
local retirement systems, excluding only employees in positions cov- 
ered by such retirement systems. 

The new law did not satisfy everyone. Public employers, state 
legislators, and members of local councils of government units did 
not like to have some employees under social security and some under 
retirement systems. Most retirement systems cost more than social 
security. The new benefits under social security narrowed the gap 
between the benefits of social security and those offered under some 
retirement plans. Social security was no longer merely a “floor 0 
security.” A few relatively small groups thought that they needed social 
security to supplement their low retirement protection or to give them 
coverage when they changed residence from state to state. 

At first it appeared there was no solution to these demands except 
through amendment of the federal law. Members of Congress an 
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public employee organizations were of the opinion that the law re- 
strained any attempt to repeal state and local retirement laws. The 
Social Security Administration ruled otherwise. It held that if a state 
or local government repealed its retirement law and then passed the 
necessary enabling legislation, it could place those employees under 
social security. No referendum of the employees was necessary. 

This interpretation began to have its destructive effect upon exist- 
ing retirement systems in several of the states. Under this interpreta- 
tion the South Dakota legislature repealed its state retirement system 
and placed teachers under social security only. Virginia and Mississippi 
tepealed their retirement systems, accepted social security, and then 
passed statutes for a retirement system to supplement social secu- 
tity, 

In two of these three states the decisions were made by state offi- 
cials, Employees as a group were given no voice upon the proposed 
changes, Thus a pattern has been set up for state legislatures and other 
public officials: Get rid of your local and state laws and social Security 
will then be open to you. Under the citcumstances state legislatures 
in many states have appointed commissions to review their retirement 
systems for public employees. These groups have leaned toward recom- 
mendations that would lead either toward the South Dakota road 
(social Security only for public employees) or the Virginia plan 
(social security plus a new retirement plan). Hn 

In view of these developments public employees were of the opinion 
that it was necessary to amend the existing Social Security Act to in- 
clude stronger protective provisions. Clearly the public employees 
themselves must have a right to participate in making the decisions if 
their accrued tights and equities are to be protected. The Social Se- 
curity Administration should be freed from the position of participat- 
ing in the destruction of state and local retirement systems, 

Public employees for many years through the leadership of the Joint 
Committee of Public Employee Organizations, composed of repre- 
Sentatives of The National Council on Teacher Retirement (N.E.A.), 
the Municipal Finance Officers Association of the United States and 
Canada, the National Conference on Public Employee Retirement 
Systems, the Fraternal Order of Police, and the International Associa- 
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tion of Firefighters (A.F.L.), have worked for the improvement and 
protection of public employee retirement systems. 

Through these groups the views of public employees pertaining to 
this situation can be summarized as follows: 


1. The social security law should be amended as it applies to local and 
state employees 

2. Any amendment should continue the exclusion of policemen and fire- 
men 

3, The amendment should provide in detail the conditions under which a 
referendum of the public employees in each retirement system must be 
conducted by state and local officials 

4, Any type of plan for codrdinating retirement with social security 
should be placed before the public employees for vote and, if approved 
by two-thirds of the active members, the Governor should certify that 
the combined plan provides benefits equal to or better than those of 
the existing retirement system 

5. The vested rights in the retirement plan, both of the retired employee 
and those in active service, should be guaranteed by the state before 
the state was eligible for social security 

6. The amended law should specify that any state reducing the retirement 
benefits in later years would no longer be eligible for social security’ 


In brief, the public employee groups favored an amendment to the 
social security law which would set up in detail the conditions undet 
which the states could be eligible for extending social security coverage 
to public employees now members of state and local retirement sys- 
tems. ? 

During the second session of the 83rd Congress (1954) changes g 
the social security law were enacted relating to the extension of CoV- 
erage to public employees. These changes followed in part the recon 
mendations of the Joint Committee of Public Employee Organizations. 

The major changes affecting public employees are as follows: 


1. The “backdoor” such as was used by Virginia and Mississipp! tO pi 

: : : ‘sting stat 

public employees under social security was closed to all existing st 
and local retirement systems. 


6 Meeting of Joint Committee of Public Employee Organizations, Washing 


ton, D.C., October 27-28, 1952. 
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2. Social security extension to employees under existing local or state re- 
tirement systems was denied unless a referendum of those affected was 
held following a ninety-day notice and in which at least a majority of 
the eligible voters voted for coverage under social security. The number 
of referendums was limited to no more than one each year. 

3. When a retirement system includes employees of more than one po- 
litical subdivision (or state employees and local employees) coverage 
may be effected by separate referendums for each subdivision or on a 
state-wide basis. If a retirement system includes employees of institu- 
tions of higher learning ( including junior colleges and teachers col- 
leges) such employees may vote separately or in the same referendum 
with the other members of the retirement system. These matters are 
left to state determination. 

4, Firemen and policemen continue to be totally excluded as provided for 
in the 1950 law. 

5. There was also included a statement of policy that it is the intent of 
Congress in permitting the coverage of state and local retirement sys- 
tems by social security that the retirement rights of these individuals be 
not impaired or reduced. 


While these safeguards were placed in the law as the result of the 
efforts of public employees to protect the rights and equities of those 
in existing systems, it was not the intent to place hurdles or hindrances 
in the way of those who needed or desired social security coverage. 

The current law falls short of the safeguards indicated as adequate 
by public employees since it failed to require an assurance that the 
members of state or local retirement systems know what they are 
Voting on in the referendum; since only a majority of the eligible 
Voters must vote in favor of coverage instead of two-thirds of those 
eligible to vote; and since there was no implementation of the “state- 
ment of policy” by the inclusion of positive mandates. 

If the backward step of substituting social security for state or local 
retirement plans is to be prevented, it must be done at the state and 
local level. The first step in the right direction is to improve inadequate 
retirement systems to insure that they compete favorably with the 
benefits of social security. j 

Full knowledge of the current Social Security Act and of the provi- 
sions of their own state or local retirement plan is an obligation of 
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each member of the profession. Many times comparison of these p 
are unfavorable because they are made without full information, 


GETTING READY TO RETIRE 


Since 1900, the population of the United States has doubled, 
the number of persons 45 to 64 years has tripled, while the num 
65 years and older has quadrupled. l 

Of the 13 million persons 65 years and over living in their 
households, almost one-fifth had a wife, husband, or some other 
tive living with them. A little over half a million were roomer 
boarders in families not related to them, and more than 700,0005 
living in institutions, hotels, or large rooming houses. 

Government estimates of what it cost an elderly couple to 
a “modest but adequate” level of living in an urban area in Oct 
1950, ranged from $1,602 a year in New Orleans to $1,90 
Milwaukee. 

In 1950, forty-three percent of the families headed by a pe 
years of age or older had a cash income of less than $1,500; 30 per 
had under $1,000; and 15 percent less than $500. 4 

The proportion of men 65 years and over in the labor force decli 
from 68 percent in 1890 to 41 percent in 1952. Few changes 
taken place, on the other hand, in the relative number of men 4 
64 years in the labor force, while the labor participation rates of 0 
women have gone up. 

Coupled with a parallel increase in longevity, the drop in 
opportunities for older workers has made for a longer span of yea 
retirement. Between 1900 and 1940 the expected years in r tire 
for a man of 40 increased from 3 to 6 years. i 

Life expectancy at birth increased from 49 to 68 years bet 
1901 and 1949. The biggest improvement has occurred in the 
years of life and becomes progressively smaller in the later years 

On a given day, 14 in every 100 persons 65 years and over af 
able to perform their regular duties because of disability, as COMM 
with 5 per 100 in the general population.’ 


7 Federal Security Agency, Fact Book on Aging, Washington, D.C, G 
ment Printing Office, 1953, pp. 1-3. 
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As one examines the facts on aging and as one hears the many 
stories about people who retire and soon afterwards begin to ail and 
fret, and die much too soon, he cannot help wonder about what can be 
done, Many would say there is nothing to do; they have simply lost 
their interest in living. Others feel that the period of retirement can be 
as meaningful a part of life as any other if sound and imaginative 
planning is done. We know that people cannot change work habits 
of a lifetime overnight. The teacher in front of the classroom who 
looks forward to the day when he can sleep late in the morning is 
going to find it harder than he thinks to turn off the mental alarm 
clock that has regulated his life for so many years. The pleasures of 
retirement begin to fade if he finds himself asking “What can I do 
today?” A real job we must all face, and one that the personnel ad- 
ministrators must give immediate and special attention to, is to help 
their employees be prepared to enjoy retirement when it comes, 

Many times during a lifetime we are faced with the problem of 
adjustment to change. Retirement is another such period. Change in 
status, in income, in living arrangements, in physical capacity are 
changes that cannot be avoided, but they can be met. Retirement repre- 
sents a marked change in the way of life. It is primarily the responsi- 
bility of the employee to learn how to spend the retirement years. 
There is some evidence that those who anticipate and prepare for it 
make better adjustments. With such practices as compulsory retirement 
or termination of services of his employees, a greater responsibility 
falls upon the administrator than before. 

Some establishments in industry and some communities are €x- 
perimenting with individual and group counseling and formal courses 
covering the range of later-life situations that are likely to represent 
problem areas, Relatively little is known yet about effective content 
and methods of presentation. The authors believe that many of the 
efforts talk down to the retiree, probably as a result of the lack of 
knowledge of older persons and factors in their adjustment. 

A specific question that may be raised is whether these programs or 
Services should be offered by the school system or by the community. 
Some feel that it is the responsibility of the community, since after 
leaving the service of the school district they find their activities in the 
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community. Hence it would seem desirable to get them into commu- 
nity-oriented programs. Another reason might be that most systems are 
too small to offer preparatory services. Thus the community will be 
involved in any event. On the other hand, programs in some industrial 
and commercial firms appear to indicate that programs sponsored by 
the employer have enjoyed a high degree of success. 

There currently seems to be a slackening of interest by some firms 
which were enthusiastically pursuing plans for the establishment of 
a program of pre-retirement counseling. This change in attitude is 
probably due to (1) the need for all available manpower, (2) the 
uncertainty of where to begin, and the realization that such programs 
cannot be hastily established, if they are to be sound, and (3) doubt 
as to the extent of the firm’s responsibility in this new field of person- 
nel administration. 

Where the problem has been given serious consideration the need 
is seen for counseling in three areas: financial, physical, and emo- 
tional. In almost every instance questions arise such as: What should 
be the detailed content of such a program? How long should it take? 
Will the employees accept it? Will they think we are meddling in 
private matters? In spite of these questions and other doubts, there is @ 
responsibility toward helping an employee adjust to retirement. We 
do not want the employee, after leaving his job and fellow workers, 
to feel that “all out-of-doors looked darkly in at him.” 

Employees need to be encouraged and assisted in considering the 
several major problem areas related to retirement long before the date 
of actual retirement. Early planning for the retired years is necessaty. 
“When will I retire? What will I do? To earn money? To keep alert? 
Is my job the only important thing in my life? How may I make use 
of my hobbies? Now that I have more free time, how may I serve my 
community? Where will I live? What of my health?” These as we 
as other questions will all have to be answered. Each employee shou 
check “My Plans” against a list of common human needs—activitjy 
the feeling of importance, of belonging, of achievement, of usefulness, 
of being needed, of companionship, the desire for being creative. 

Many employees fail to plan for retirement because to them setii 
ment means the beginning of “old age.” They dare not even think 
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it because of fear. Even though today’s life expectancy after age 65 is 
about 15 years, many look upon this period as nothing more than a 
self deathwatch. 

Each person differs from every other. Easy steps to happiness in re- 
tirement are not possible. Each employee must make his own way by 
facing up to the problems ahead. A satisfactory period of life can be 
achieved if the following needs are met: 


1. A regular income or other financial resources sufficient to provide inde- 
pendence and a sense of security 

2. An occupation, avocation, or absorbing hobby compatible with physical 
capacity 

3. A pleasant place to live which will not put a strain on health, pocket- 
book, or emotions 

4, A feeling of being useful through personal or community service 

5. The conservation of health 

6. A positive attitude toward self, others, and the world 


The person who is caught in retirement without adequate prepara- 
tion may find himself traveling a rough road, The personnel adminis- 
trator has a responsibility to see to it that this does not happen. 

As the employer, the employee as an individual, and the employees 
through their respective organizations work together, the problem of 
getting ready for retirement, as well as almost all other problems of 
personnel, can be solved, It is a joint responsibility. 


PROVISION FOR LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


Presumably, when an employee accepts a position he agrees to be on 
the job each day. Yet there are many reasons why it is justifiable, or 
even imperative, for him to be absent occasionally from his regular 
duties, Within certain limits, such absences are advantageous to the 
School system as well as to the employee. One who insists on being at 
work when ill is not likely to do justice to the work and may spread 
Contagious disease among students and fellow workers, or may seri- 
Ously impair his own health and safety. One who visits other school 
systems or attends important educational or professional meetings 
Usually returns with ideas for improving his own work, and with en- 
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thusiasm for trying them out, or has had his perspective brought back 
into proper focus. 

A plan for the administration of leaves of absence should not be 
considered a concession granted to the staff, but rather a plan designed 
to help maintain service at the highest level of quality and efficiency, 
The best criterion for judging a particular leave-of-absence procedure 
is whether, in the long run, it will contribute to the improvement of 
service. 

Provisions for leaves of absence—particularly sick leave—are being 
given special consideration by school officials, boards of education, 
professional education associations, and lay advisory committees seek- 
ing to improve the employment status of teachers. Interest in sick 
leaves and leaves of absence centers heavily upon policies and prac- 
tices regarding teacher absences from school. Such absences may be 
grouped into two classifications: (a) brief leaves of absence, including 
those resulting from unexpected illness or other personal emergency, 
school visitation, attendance at professional meetings, religious holi- 
days, court summons, and the like; and (b) extended leaves of ab- 
sence, including prolonged illness, professional study, travel, exchange 
teaching, military service, and the like. 


BRIEF LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


A summary of the reasons for which teachers may be absent for 
short periods without loss of pay is shown in Table 24. It should be 
noted that since 1940-1941 the proportion of school systems allowing 
leave for these reasons has substantially increased. 

Sick Leave. A reasonable sick-leave policy, properly safeguarded 
against abuse, places the school board in the position of a fair em 
ployer who is responsive to the human element in the employees 
obligation to his profession. Morale and efficiency are strengthened by 
knowing that a few days of necessary absence will not be penalized by 
salary deductions. The health of both the pupils and employees $ 
protected when the employee remains out of school for the brief pen 
that may be necessary to prevent some minor ailment in the contagion 
stage from developing into a serious illness. 


Currently, 98 percent of the city school systems grant sick leave 
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with 95 percent allowing at least a few days at full pay. The median 
number of days currently being from 10 to 12. While there has been 
a slight increase in the last twenty years in the number of cities grant- 
ing sick leave (with or without pay), there has been a substantial 
increase in the number granting some sick leave with full pay. 


Taste 24. Reasons for Which Teachers May Be Absent for Brief Periods 
Without Loss of Pay in 447 School Systems, 1950-1951 


1950-1951 1940-1941 
Population Range of Cities 
100,000 30,000 
500,000 to to under 
and over 499,999 99,999 30,000 Percent Percent 
Reasons for a7 8 (236 (116 (447 (77 


absence cities) cities) cities) cities) cities) cities) 
2 5 4 5 6 ai 
Personal illness 12 76 225 115 96 78 
Illness in immedi- 
ate family 8 38 143 83 61 37 
Death in immedi- 
ate family 16 78 229 112 97 85 
Visiting other 
schools 14 63 189 103 83 78 
Attending educa- 
tional meetings 17 71 212 111 92 86 
Religious holidays 6 27 68 32 30 17 
Court summons 14 48 147 71 63 49 
Other reasons 4 9 24 10 11 8 


Source: Reprinted from Educational Research Service, Circular No. 5, June, 1952, by 
American Association of School Administrators and Research Division of the National 
Education Association 


Recent years have seen a striking increase in the percentage of 
cities providing cumulative leave. In 1931 only 14 percent of the 
cities permitted unused days of sick-leave time to accumulate from 
year to year; in 1941, 33 percent did so; while today, it is a practice 
of 85 percent of the cities.* 

The current policies on the number of days of sick leave granted and 
the amount of pay during such absences vary widely. 

Sick-leave practices may be classified as follows: 


* National Education Association, Research Division, “Teacher Personnel Pro- 
cedures, 1950-51; Employment Conditions in Service,” Research Bulletin, April, 


1952, pp. 52-53. 
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1. Sick leave with full salary for not more than a specified number of days 
per year. These days may or may not be cumulative 

2. Sick leave with part salary. This may be full salary less the cost of a 
substitute, half pay or some other proportion, for not more than a 
specified number of days per year. These days may or may not be 
cumulative 

3, Sick leave with full salary for a certain period plus added days at part 
salary for not more than a specified number of days per year. These 
days may or may not be cumulative 

4. Sick leave as described in 1, 2, or 3 with the provision that the number 
of days of leave vary in terms of length of service 

5. Sick leave at full or part salary for an indefinite number of days de- 
pending largely on the merits of the individual case 


In developing policies pertaining to brief absences due to illness, 
the following general principles may be helpful: 


1. Constructive measures should be taken to keep at a minimum the 
amount of absence due to ill health. Such measures as determining 
physical fitness at the time of employment and at periodic intervals 
during employment and the maintenance of healthful working condi- 
tions in the schools 

2. The conditions under which leaves of absence with pay may be granted 
should be clearly and definitely stated 

3. The compensation of absent employees and the number of days during 
which such remuneration may be received should be determined 
the lengths of absences among employees for various reasons in the 
local school system, the financial ability of the system, and the current 
practice in other communities 

4. Some financial protection should be provided against long attacks of 
illness when the employee’s economic security is most endange! 
loss of income 

5. The plan for allowing leaves of absence should be reasonably salt 
guarded against abuse 

6. The education of children during the absence of regular employe 
especially teachers, should be safeguarded by providing trained, cap 
ble, and well-paid substitutes 


EXTENDED LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


Extended leaves of absence without pay occasionally are granel 
meet such personal needs as physical recuperation, civilian non 
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ing employment, or family crises, Requests for such leaves are con- 
sidered in fairness to the employee and to the students affected. During 
the war period, military leaves were universal (with tenure and retire- 
ment rights fully protected); many leaves were granted for war-related 
assignments and to wives of military personnel, 

Provisions for extended leaves of absence for professional improve- 
ment are found in about 5 out of 6 cities, and for travel in a little less 
than half. The proportion of the school systems granting extended 
leaves for study and travel has decreased some in the past ten years, 
probably due in part to the teacher shortage which has developed dur- 
ing this time. Lacking a sufficient number of competent teachers and 
facing growing enrollments, many systems may be forced to withdraw 
of temporarily suspend regulations which would permit a classroom 
teacher to be absent for an entire semester or school year for the 
Purpose of professional improvement. 

Professional improvement through leaves granted for exchange 
teaching, both in foreign countries and in the United States, has be- 
come reasonably common and will probably not be curtailed, for, as 
the name implies, teachers are exchanged—hence no actual reduction 
in staff occurs, 

Sabbatical Leaves, Sabbatical leaves are arrangements to encourage 
teachers who have taught a number of years in a school system to 
Spend a half year or a year in study, travel, research, cultural stimula- 
tion, or in some cases health improvement, rest, or recreation. ‘The 
Major purpose of a sabbatical leave is to provide opportunity for pro- 
fessional improvement, not to reward the teacher for previous services, 
The most common practice in granting pay during sabbatical leave is 
10 give full pay less the cost of a substitute, Table 25 summarizes the 
Practice in regard to salary arrangements for teachers availing them- 
Selves of extended leaves for professional improvement.” 

The fact that there has been little or no change since 1940-1941 in 
Salary payments allowed during extended leave for professional study 

Probably associated with the decline in the proportion of cities al- 
lowing extended leaves, which in turn is probably affected by the man- 
Power shortages. In many systems where some salary is allowed on 


_* Educational Research Service, American Association of School Administrators, 
Circular No. 5, June, 1952. 
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sabbatical leaves, the refunding of at least a part of the money received 
while on such leave is required if the teacher does not give a specified 
number of years of service in the granting system subsequent to the 
time the sabbatical leave was taken. 

Maternity Leave. As the employment of married women teachers 
increases, the need arises for granting leaves of absence for maternity, 
Currently, half of the cities have policies granting leaves of absence for 
maternity. In cities of 30,000 or larger, the percentage granting 


Tapre 25. Salary Arrangements for Teachers on Leaves for 
Professional Improvement 


1940-1941 1950-1951 
(331 Cities) (372 Cities) 


Proportion of Salary Percent Percent 
No salary 70% 62% 
Full salary — — 
Half salary 8 10 
Full salary less pay of substitute 18 20 
Other fraction 5 5 


maternity leaves ranges from 60 to 94 percent. Ordinarily, such leave 
is granted without pay and must extend for a year or more. 

Summary. There is no conclusive evidence on the effect of any 
leave practice upon the effectiveness of the teachers concerned, Most 
recommendations and practices are based on logic. T ‘eacher testimony 
is that they feel more effective after leaves of absence for professional 
improvement; supervisors make the same judgments. We do not know 
how much desirable student learning is furthered or obstructed by 
variations in practices relating to absences due to illness, absences for 
professional growth, and those for personal nonprofessional interests 
Until more information is available, the practices will be determin 
by the “common sense” of school officials as influenced by the sug’ 
gestions of teachers. 


SUBSTITUTE SERVICE 


If a substitute must be employed for a teacher who i 
expectedly absent due to some other personal emergency, 
expected expense occurs, The budgeting of sick-leave funds can 


5 ill or um 


then ua 
be @ 
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difficult problem. Some would argue against such a practice, charging 
that it results in unnecessary absence and that when one has contracted 
to deliver personal service he should furnish it. On the other hand, it 
might be stated in favor of such a practice that many times the illness 
is contracted in school or came about as a result of the work itself; 
that such practice will result in all teachers having a better attitude 
toward their work than if they are worrying about actual or feared 
loss of income due to illness; that teachers who should stay at home 
because of illness will not teach and spread disease among the chil- 
dren in order to avoid deductions from their salary; and that the 
school district is better able to stand the loss than the individual 
teacher. 

One cannot overlook the responsibility to safeguard the education 
of children during the absence of regular teachers. This necessitates 
a consideration of the problems and practices concerning the em- 
ployment of substitute teachers and for these reasons the authors 
have included at this point some information pertaining to substitute 
service, 

A majority of city school systems employ all substitutes on a day-to- 
day wage basis. Of the cities 30,000 or over in population, more than 
half employed some substitutes on a full-time basis on the per diem 
plan. (See Table 26.) 

The qualifications of a substitute teacher are of prime importance. 
By far, the greatest single source of supply is made up of teachers who 
are unable to meet certification qualifications for regular appointment. 
Because this group is the major source of supply for substitute teachers, 
it is necessary that special in-service programs be developed. The sub- 
Stitute teacher is an important part of the personnel, and as such he 
should be given assistance and training so that the instructional pro- 
gram will continue at top level efficiency. N 

The next largest group is that of qualified teachers, serving as sub- 
stitutes only until a vacancy occurs. Special attention should be given 
to that sizable group consisting of married women, formerly employed, 
but currently unavailable for appointment because of marriage; Or not 
Previously employed but qualified for regular service and ruled out 
because they were married. This group furnishes 1 out of 6 of the 


Taste 26. Types and Numbers of Substitute Teachers Employed, and Plans of Payment 


Population Range of Cities 
500,000 100,000 30,000 10,000 5,000 2,500 


and to to to to to Total 
Types, Numbers, Plans over 499,999 99,999 29,999 9,999 4,999 Number Percent 
1 2 3 4 > 6 7 8 9 
Have only day-to-day substitutes 0% 40% 37% 53% 77% 82% 1,043 65% 
Have only long-term substitutes 0 0 2 1 a z 9 a 
Have some day-to-day and some long-term substitutes 100 60 61 46 23 18 542 34 
100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% = 100% 
Number of cities reporting 15 77 234 340 385 543 1,594 — 
Percent of substitutes employed on: 
Day-to-day basis 67% 82% 88% 9% N2% 94% 39,252 83% 
Long-term basis 33 18 12 10 8 6 8,291 17 
100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% — 100% 
Number of substitutes reported on 12,182 10,951 10,573 6,442 3,875 3,520 47,543 = 
Number of cities reporting 15 77 234 340 385 543 1,594 — 
Long-term substitutes falling into each of the following categories: 
Persons not qualified for regular appointments because of 
emergency or temporary certificates 61% 28% 16% 11% 8% 10% 2,442 38% 
Persons qualified for regular appointment who are substituting 
while waiting for a vacancy in regular positions 16 24 17 11 11 18 YIL 17 
Women teachers formerly employed in regular positions but 
now ineligible because of marriage 1 9 31 38 18 19 803 12 
Persons qualified for regular appointment who prefer substitute 
work 2 12 13 20 30 38 630 10 
Women teachers, not previously employed, who because of 
marriage are ineligible for regular employment (0) 2 9 14 6 6 231 4 
Retired teachers who cannot be employed in regular positions 0 1 2 2 ce} 4 45 1 
Other categories 20 24 12 4 27 5 1,160 18 


Population Range of Cities 
500,000 100,000 30,000 10,000 5,000 2,500 


z and to to to to to Total 
Types, Numbers, Plans over 499,999 99,999 29,999 9,999 4,999 Number Percent 
1 2 3 4 d 6 7 8 9 
Number of long-term substitutes reported on 2,927 1392, © 15137 9579 231 162 6,422 a 
Number of cities reporting 10 34 126 140 71 84 465 = 
Pay plan for day-to-day substitutes: 
Paid a daily amount for days served 100% 100% 99% 99% 9% 95% 1,485 98% 
Paid the daily salary of teacher for whom substituting 0 0 1 1 2 2 20 1 
Other plan* 0 0 0 o $ 3 14 1 
100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% = 100% 
Number of cities teporting 15 68 221 326 373 516 1,519 — 
Pay plan for long-term substitutes: 
Paid same as any regular teacher of equal qualifications and posi- 
tion, with increments if employed for succeeding years 20% 4% 53% 52% 55% 59% 279 52% 
Paid only the first step of salary schedule for regular teacher of 
equal qualifications and position but no annual increments 40 22 20 21 19 19 110 21 
Salary determined by individual bargaining, usually less than à 
schedule for regular teachers 7 0 5 13 19 18 61 1l 
Other plan® 33 37 22 14 7 4 86 16 
100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% =: 100% 
Number of cities reporting 15 46 142 155 88 90 536 — 


* Other plans for day-to-day substitutes include: 24 of regular teacher's salary; 34 of regular teacher's salary; minimum salary; hourly rate. 

è Other plans for long-term substitutes include: substitutes have own salary schedule; paid yearly rate; paid per day; paid per month. 

© Less than one-half of 1 percent. 

Source: Reprinted from Research Bulletin, vol. XXX, No. 2, April, 1952, by Research Division, by permission of the National Education 
Association. Copyright, 1952, by the National Education Association of the United States. 
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substitutes. There seems little logic to justify a rule that exclud 
married women from regular teaching service, but admits them as sul 
stitute teachers. It is hoped that an early abandonment of rules again 
the employment of married women as teachers will soon end thes 
inconsistent practices. 

With a few exceptions, the day-to-day substitute is paid a flat daily 
amount for the days worked. More than half of the long-term sub 
stitutes are paid according to the regular salary schedules, while a 
other fifth are held at the minimum of the schedule. Eleven pe cen 
of the substitutes must bargain individually. 

The welfare of pupils demands that the classes of absent teachei 
be taught by the best substitutes that can be employed. The provisió 
of competent substitutes should be as thoughtfully administered as th 
selection of regular teachers. 


THE HEALTH OF SCHOOL PERSONNEL 


All school personnel, teachers, administrators, operating and maint 
nance employees, clerical employees, and food handlers need soun 
physical health and emotional balance in order to make their max 
mum contribution to the growth of boys and girls. While there is littl 
disagreement with this position, little has been done to provide adé 
quate health services for school employees. Much attention has beer 
given to programs for health instruction and to safety and heal 
conditions in school buildings, while only superficial consideration B 
been given to the health of the school employee with whom childrés 
come in daily contact. 

In order to get the greatest benefit from their school experi a 
boys and girls need healthy school employees. The first step to 4 
this is by careful screening at the time of original employment. 
may involve inspection of college attendance and health records af 
careful observation of the general appearance of the individual. 4 
thorough health examination by competent medical advisers to M 
out those who are physically or mentally unfit for school employ™ É 
should be made. The staff physician or medical adviser should cert! 
to the superintendent that the candidate is in good health P&S 


1 


recommending employment. While it is more difficult to apps 
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mental than physical health, every effort should be made to be sure 
that the prospective employee is mentally sound, 


MAINTENANCE OF GOOD PERSONAL HEALTH 


The personnel administrator through a health service department 
should encourage the personnel to give prompt attention to deviations 
from the normal no matter how slight or trivial. Some of the signs 
that indicate that all is not well are: persistent or excessive fatigue; 
persistent or recurring generalized aching; persistent or recurring local 
pain; dizziness; shortage of breath; hoarseness or coughing; persistent 
or apparently causeless digestive disturbances; persistent eliminative 
disturbances or irregularities; abnormal bleeding (in women); any 
bleeding (in men); urinary disturbances; weakness or lack of muscle 
coérdination; and any changes in sense of touch, smell, taste, vision or 
hearing. 

Periodic medical examinations are desirable in order to protect chil- 
dren and employees themselves from the effects of unsuspected ill- 
nesses. Most people do not give much heed to small warnings and 
some types of disease become firmly established before an individual 
is aware of his affliction. If sickness is discovered early enough, 
remedial measures ofttimes extend the occupational usefulness many 
years. In spite of the fact that periodic health examinations are a wise 
precaution, most people do not arrange for them voluntarily. For the 
Protection of pupils it may be necessary to require by law or local 
regulation such an examination at periodic intervals. 

In launching a system of physical examinations, especially one 
calling for periodic reéxamination after employment, representatives 
of the groups affected should participate in the planning and com- 
Plete information about the plan should be given to all concerned. 
The development of a health program for employees is best done 
when it is a cobperative enterprise involving the staff and the ad- 
ministration, It is not uncommon after the inauguration of such pro- 
8tams for several individuals to express appreciation for the discovery 
of illness early enough for correction and consequent extension of 
school employment, which in many cases enabled them to reach a sat- 


isfactory retirement age. 
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EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS AFFECTING MENTAL HEALTH 


Considerable progress has been made in the teaching profession in 
reducing the element of insecurity. The protection of definite tenure 
laws is a source of comfort to some who are inclined to worry about 
retaining their positions. It is sound administrative practice, with or 
without tenure legislation, to develop a sense of employment security 
among school employees. Such a policy produces lower turnover and 
a happier working atmosphere. 

Democratic school administrative practices give the staff a feeling of 
importance and satisfaction that helps build contented personnel. 
Democratic operation improves the quality of administrative policies 
and leads to better understanding and acceptance of decisions. Strong 
and desirable mental attitudes on the part of the staff can be developed 
if the members of the staff are given a voice in the formulation of 
policy, the planning of courses, the selection of books, and the develop- 
ment of the public relations program. Pleasant and wholesome rela- 
tionships among staff members and administrators promote a sttong 
sense of security. : 

Adequate salaries, health insurance plans, workmen's compensation, 
retirement plans, 12-month pay plans, credit unions, all of which have 
been discussed elsewhere in this chapter or in Chapter 10 have a direct 
bearing on the mental health of the employee. 

Although leaves of absence, especially sick leave and extended 
leaves due to illness, have been presented earlier in this section of the 
text, the authors believe that mention should be made here of leaves 
for personal reasons. The general morale of employees is lifted when 
an employee can occasionally be absent without loss in pay for some 
unusual event. A business demand, an obligation as an officer of an 
organization, a wedding in the family, or other numerous instances 
require an employee once in a while to be absent from his work. When 
consideration is given to those special demands to employees Wi 
records of faithfulness to their work, it is deeply appreciated. The 
small cost of a substitute is more than justified as a means of de- 
veloping happy and loyal personnel. 
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OTHER CONDITIONS AFFECTING THE HEALTH OF THE 
EMPLOYEE 


Teaching at best is difficult work. Working with children constantly 
is wearing. The health of the school staff can be promoted by building 
improvements including sound-treated rooms, good ventilation, suffi- 
cient lighting, adequate heating, attractive surroundings, sanitary 
lavatory facilities, comfortable rest rooms, and desirable lunchroom 
equipment. 

Teacher load, overcrowded classrooms, conflicting personalities, 
jealousies, danger of expressing honest opinion about the schools, in- 
adequate supplies and equipment, lack of recognition of work well 
done, criticism by superiors, especially when done in front of pupils, 
all have implications pertaining to the health of the school employee. 

Protection of teachers from excessive demands to collect money and 
from contests and drives sponsored by well-meaning civic groups 
helps to keep staff members healthy. An adequate, well-considered 
policy, officially approved by the board of education, can setve as a 
convenient and safe guide by the administrator when approached by 
pressure groups who would use the schools to further their own selfish 
ends. Many activities sponsored by outside agencies have educational 
value. A wise statement of policy adhered to will limit the work of 
the school to the justifiable and reasonable codperative enterprises. All 
school employees deserve equal consideration in the matter of health 
protection. Harmony of the entire organization controls the successful 
operation of the school program. Practices that promote the good 
health of the entire personnel are sound investments in good education. 


INSURANCE PROTECTION 


Although for many years some school employees have had better 
Security of position and “welfare benefits” than have employees in 
industry, today more and more companies are expected to provide such 
benefits as cash while workers are out ill, money for hospital and 
doctor bills, funds for old age retirement, and death benefits to em- 
ployees’ families. Many companies have had some such policy for 
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years, but the demands are sharper now. Every company, small or 
large, must be in a position to set sound policy on welfare benefits 
today. This trend also has implications for those responsible for per- 
sonnel administration in education. 

In addition to the usual areas of tenure, retirement, and sick leave, 
attention is being directed to protections offered through group in- 
surance plans. It is not the authors’ intention to discuss the details of 
such plans but to direct consideration of possibilities to the personnel 
administrator for improvement of the welfare program for employees. 

Through group insurance programs, protection against seven vital 
emergencies which affect the security and peace of mind of employees 
and their families is available: loss of life, loss of income due to sick- 
ness, loss of income due to accident, loss of sight or limb due to acci- 
dent, cost of medical care, cost of hospital confinement, and cost of 
surgical care. Insurance against these emergencies protects employees’ 
wages by providing funds to help meet the unexpected expenses at 4 
cost substantially lower than individual insurance. 


LIFE INSURANCE 


According to mortality statistics, out of every one hundred em- 
ployees the following numbers can be expected to die during the next 
ten years: 


Age No. of Employees Age No. of Employees 
25 4 4S shh 

30 5 50 16 

35 6 55 23 

40 8 60 34 


Death of the wage earner leaves a family worried about funeral 
expenses, living costs, children’s education, and future security. Yet 
15 percent of all wage earners either cannot buy insurance at all of 
can only buy it at increased rates; 35 percent have no life insurance 
and of those who own individual policies nearly one half have less 
than $1000 and about one quarter have less than $500. 

Group life insurance gives a sense of security. Many tim 
only insurance the employee has. When an employee dies, cash bene- 


es, it is the 
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fits are payable to his survivors when it is most needed. Group life 
insurance is good business. Such programs increase employee security 
and make the system known as a good place to work. It is an inex- 
pensive way of maintaining good employee relations on an organized 
basis. 

Accidental death and dismemberment protection can also be in- 
cluded. Accidents rank fourth among the causes of death. This protec- 
tion doubles the payment to the employee’s beneficiary when death is 
due to accidental means, and in addition pays benefits for loss of limb 
or eyesight. 


ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS INSURANCE 


There are 3 out of 10 employees who lose valuable working days 
each year because of disability. Almost 50 percent of those disabled 
will be away from work more than one week—the average length of 
such disability is eight weeks. 

When an employee cannot work because of illness or nonoccupa- 
tional accident, his income stops at the very time that his expenses 
climb, He is faced with loss of income while his living expenses con- 
tinue and are often increased by medical charges. 

A program of this type can be designed to supplement the sick- 
leave program of the district. This insurance is designed to cover only 
Nonoccupational sickness and accident in order not to duplicate Work- 
men’s Compensation benefits. 


HOSPITAL, SURGICAL, AND MEDICAL EXPENSE INSURANCE 


Each year, 1 person out of 10 is confined in a hospital. Many per- 
Sons who should have hospital care postpone it because of the expense. 
Family groups are particularly vulnerable to financial emergency 
caused by hospital confinement. This financial emergency is a heavy 
burden to the wage earner. In many instances, it can be met only by 
sacrifice or by going into debt. 

About 80 percent of all persons confined in a hospital have surgical 
Operations, In every family, each additional dependent increases the 
Probability of an operation being required at any time. Some surgical 
Operations can be, and often are, postponed because of expenses. This 
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delays treatment so important to vigorous good health. For many 
operations result from accidents or sudden acute disability, and must 
be performed without delay. Employees can not foresee these emer- 
gencies and need help in meeting the unexpected expenses. 

The seriousness and length of accident and sickness disabilities, and 
their cost, vary greatly. It is practically impossible to budget success- 
fully for doctor's bills for prolonged disability. Fixed household and 
living costs continue during disability. Doctor's bills are an additional 
income-draining burden that employees are often reluctant to add to 
their expenses. Employees may obtain satisfactory doctor’s cate when 
they are assured of assistance in the paying of the bills. 

Employees want to be protected against the often disastrous effect 
of hospital, surgical, and medical expenses for themselves and theit 
dependents. This is evidenced by the fact that in some states the pro- 
fessional education associations have in operation self-insurance plans 
to meet these emergencies. 

Insurance of this kind tends to eliminate worry on the part of the 
employee. It improves employer-employee relationship and provides 
an organized low-cost means of meeting on a prepayment basis any 
such responsibility the board of education may feel toward employees 
and their families, It gives a competitive advantage in the employment 
market. 

Many major commercial insurance companies are now providing 
good protection in this area. Probably the best national program avail- 
able is through the Blue Cross and Blue Shield plans. Each local or 
regional group, while independent and self-governing, is & patt ofa 
gigantic effort to improve national health. The plans are required 0 
conform to service and nonprofit principles laid down by the Blue 
Cross Commission, a central body elected from the Plans at large 4 
recognized by the American Hospital Association. The Blue Shiel 
plans are governed by a similar central organization called the As” 
ciated Medical Care Plans. 


PROFESSIONAL LIABILITY INSURANCE 


; LN O +t hich 
Governmental immunity lies in the common-law tradition w 


began in the Middle Ages in England, which said that the king %° 
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do no wrong. Therefore, unless the state consents, it cannot be sued 
for an alleged wrong. Since school districts are subdivisions of the state, 
this same immunity applies. 

California and Washington statutes refer to the board’s liability for 
negligence of its agents and employees. Connecticut, New Jersey, and 
New York have authorized school boards to pay out of school funds 
any judgments obtained by injured persons against their instructional 
and supervisory employees. Without such legislation, use of school 
funds for this purpose would be illegal. Only in New York has the 
principle that the employer is responsible legally for the harm caused 
by the negligence of his employees been applied in public employ- 
ment,” 

Although there is some indication of a trend toward the assumption 
of liability by boards of education, until it becomes commonplace it is 
a wise employee who protects himself by carrying professional liability 
insurance. This coverage is closely related to the comprehensive per- 
sonal liability protection offered to meet the unpredictable hazards of 
high-speed, high-risk, high-cost, and high-value modern living, but at 
substantially lower cost. 

Professional employees are exposed to lawsuits because they pro- 
vide services and advice of the most personal nature. A parent can 
make costly legal claims at any time, alleging injury due to profes- 
sional actions. To defend any lawsuit is expensive; to lose may be 
even more costly. When, or if, one will be sued cannot be foretold 
but the employee can be protected from financial loss by means of 
professional liability insurance. 

The law imposes responsibility for injuring the person or property 
of another, whether by act or omission. Liability is determined in each 
case by the facts and circumstances. A policy of this type insures 
against loss by reason of claims or suits for damages resulting from 
Professional services rendered or which should have been rendered 
by the employee or by any person for the acts Of whom he was re- 
sponsible, 

The employee is protected if sued, even if the suit is groundless. 


1 Madaline Kinter Remmlein, The Law of Local Public School Administration, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1953, pp. 242-246. 
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He is provided with legal defense; the claim is settled or the suit is 
defended. If judgment is awarded against the employee, the judgment 
is paid up to the policy limit, and in addition, all cost for defense, 
irrespective of policy limits, are paid. If property of the employee 
should be attached to satisfy judgments and costs assessed against him, 
the policy provides for furnishing of bonds up to the applicable limit 
of liability for appeals or the release of attachments or garnishments, 
If uninsured, one might have to assume cost of court proceedings, 
lawyers’ fees, and judgments. One might have to pledge as security, his 
real estate, chattels, and other property. 

This area of liability might be described as “a legal no-man’s land.” 
The situation in each state is different. Many policies purporting to 
cover all types of liability are written. Because of these facts, the au- 
thors urge that the situation in each state be fully understood and that 
careful legal examination of insurance policies be made by every pet- 
son concerned. 

While insurance plans discussed above are not in extensive use 
today, they are not uncommon. A number of cities have made such 
plans available through the board of education, and probably an equal 
number have made protection available through local and state educa- 
tion associations. “Fringe benefits” such as these are not to be confused 
with adequate salary schedules. Nevertheless it must be kept in mind 
that with increased school costs and financial limitations, the same 
degree of employee good will, job satisfaction, and security available 
through these plans could not be accomplished by distributing 4 like 
amount of money as small, direct wage increases. 


CREDIT UNIONS FOR SCHOOL EMPLOYEES 


The general low level of teachers’ salaries is an old story. For many 
years, teachers have been expected to work out a happy adjustment 
between high thinking and low income. While such salary schedules 
and rates of pay are improving steadily, it is doubtful that teachers 
will ever be more Man a moderate-income group. Studies of low- #8 
middle-income groups always show that many persons are, from ume 
to time, confronted with financial crises. Illness, operations, 40 
emergencies force many to borrow enough to carry them throug} 


other 
h short 
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periods of need. This situation illustrates one of the frequent types of 
problems where the credit union may serve. 

Credit unions are associations of people, who, already united by 
some common bond, have organized under provincial, state, or federal 
law so that collectively and by codperative endeavor they may attain 
the following purposes: 


1, To teach and encourage the habit of thrift by providing a safe and 
convenient medium that will attract members to save for a goal and 
provide a fair return on these savings 

2. To help members become better guided as to the proper handling of 
their own finances and to encourage them constantly to live within 


their means 
3. To establish credit and lend money to members for provident and 
productive purposes at a reasonable rate of interest 


Many times, an employee finds himself faced with an emergency in 
his family which requires the immediate expenditure of money. He 
may also have to buy something for which he does not have the cash, 
and is forced to buy on a long-range installment contract. In this 
process, he usually pays more than the cash price. The problem of 
financing summer-school work is often a setious one. These situations 
and others can be met conveniently and economically by a credit union 
loan. The interest paid on these loans goes to his fellow workers, 
thereby raising the earnings of the group. 

A major job of the credit union is to help its members convert in- 
come into the maximum of goods and services. If one pays too much 
for the cost of credit through interest charges or added prices on in- 
stallment purchases, he, in effect, cuts his real wages. The credit union 
exists to help its members realize that it is significant to create for 
themselves and their families the highest standard of living consistent 
with their income, It also aids members in the management of their 
Money through friendly counsel of their fellow employees. 


WHY SCHOOL EMPLOYEES NEED CREDIT UNION FACILITIES 


The authors have suggested that school employees need credit 
unions because the majority of them receive relatively low salaries. 
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All do not receive low salaries. Even these individuals, in case of 
emergency, may require small loans to carry them through several 
months. The credit union provides this service with the best possible 
understanding and at a reasonable cost. 

Another reason for credit unions is to help employees, especially 
teachers, to meet the problems of self-improvement. Every professional 
group must keep abreast of technical developments in the field, 
Teachers must not only do this but must also maintain a steadily rising 
cultural level. To contribute to the social and economic progress of the 
nation, one should grow steadily in understanding of the problems of 
American democracy. Obviously, teachers must subscribe to magazines, 
purchase books, attend summer school, travel, participate in confer- 
ences and conventions, and belong to professional and civic groups. 
These cost money. The cost may need to be spread over periods of 
time when often no salary checks are being received. With the aid of 
credit union savings and loans, these self-improvement activities can 
be made possible with a minimum of hardship. 

Not only must professional status be maintained but an employee 
should also enjoy a reasonable proportion of the comforts of life. 
Purchase of needed furniture, clothing, automobiles, and the purchase 
and repair of their homes are made possible through credit unions. 

An undeclared, nonfinancial dividend comes from the participation 
in credit unions. Employees gain increased ability to manage theit 
income, to appreciate their fellow employees, to understand economic 
problems, and to work together democratically. These abilities te 
especially needed in teaching since they support some of the major 
purposes of education. By learning to do “through doing” teachers are 
better equipped to instruct their pupils than they could possibly be 
solely on the basis of book learning. 


ADMINISTRATOR COOPERATION NECESSARY 


, 

A credit union serving employee groups is strictly an employees 
organization and the employer takes no active part in its administra- 
tion. However, the success of such a credit union depends upon sens: 
ble harmony between the school board and school administration an 


the employee group. By codperating in little matters, by giving 4 W° 
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of encouragement now and then, and by becoming active members 
themselves, administrative officials can cause the credit union to be- 
come an invaluable asset. On the other hand, management which 
shows little or no interest in the credit union or denies simple opera- 
tional favors or takes other seemingly innocent actions, can so dis- 
courage the group as to cause its credit union to become a direct 
liability. An administration, appreciating the tremendous amount of 
good that a credit union can do for employees, should be very ready 
to help. This should include suitable space for the credit union to 
operate; light, heat, and telephone service; and should always include 
frequent assurance that the board of education is behind the credit 
union and that administrative officials can always be counted upon for 
needed advice and reasonable assistance. 

As an effective means of stimulating regular savings, the use of pay- 
roll deductions should be made possible. Payroll deductions for credit 
union payments also streamline operations and permit the saving of a 
greater number of members. 

Employees given the opportunity to organize and operate a credit 
union through the coöperation of boards of education and school ad- 
ministrators should recognize such assistance and show their appre- 
ciation by gratefully acknowledging all considerations. Management's 
support is, of course, a part of its personnel program and is justified by 
the contribution the credit union makes to increased employee morale, 
and the resulting increased production. The personnel office and the 
credit union can be mutually helpful in assisting employees to help 
themselves and in making the credit union generally effective as an 
employee service organization. 


CHAPTER 12 


Appraisal and Recognition of 


Teaching Effectiveness 


ea! ESC ee Se 


Historically, the early schools in our country were visited by town 
officials in order to make sure that the wishes of the community wet 
being carried out. This was particularly true in regard to the teaching 
of reading, writing, and arithmetic. The criteria used in making such 
evaluations of performance were centered around smoothness of 
recitation and discipline of pupils during the time of visitation. Since 
these early days there has gradually developed a recognitio: 
appraisal of the work of the teacher should be a responsibil 
professionally prepared administrator or supervisor, and that the 0P- 
jective is more effective instruction. The acceptance of this respons 
bility by those charged with the administration and supervision of the 
schools brings the subject of the chapter within the scope of personne 
administration. A previous chapter has established this phase of ad 
ministrative and supervisory responsibility as part of the work of those 


n that the 
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functioning in this area. 
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PURPOSES OF APPRAISING TEACHER EFFECTIVENESS 


The administrative aspects of this problem are those having to do 
with selection, promotion, transfer, or dismissal of the educational staff, 
the adjustment of salaries, the appraisal of teaching as a part of the 
general operation of the school system, and similar purposes that per- 
tain to the management and direction of the school system. 

The supervisory aspects of appraising or recognizing teaching effi- 
ciency are concerned especially with the improvement of teaching or 
with the evaluation of the supervisory program itself. This aspect of 
the general problem under discussion is, then, essentially one involved 
with the subject matter of Chapter 9 on the Orientation and Improve- 
ment of Personnel. To prevent duplication, therefore, the authors will 
limit the discussion in this chapter to those aspects of the problem 
that are most closely related to the management and direction of the 
school system. 

In Chapter 3 the authors stressed the difficulty of separating the 
administrative, or line, function from the supervisory, or staff, function. 
This problem again presents itself as the separation suggested in the 
ptevious paragraph is attempted. 


PUBLIC ASPECTS OF THE PROBLEM 

Had it not already been accepted as a responsibility of administra- 
tion to deal with the problem of appraising and recognizing teacher 
efficiency, the public demands faced by school administrators today 
would have required them to do so. As the problem of school support 
has become a public concern, due to an increased school population, 
teacher shortages, and inflationary conditions, public demands for 
evaluation of teacher effectiveness have been increasing. These de- 
mands have been reflected in legislation, such as in the State of New 
York on merit rating, and in expressions of public bodies, such as 
Survey commissions and citizens’ committees. Regulations of boards of 
education have increasingly attempted to deal with the problem during 
the past few years. 


COMPLEXITY OF PROBLEM 
Not only are we dealing with an issue, then, that school authorities 
Tecognize as part of their responsibility, but also with one in which 
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the public demands for action frequently complicate the issue. Hastily 
written legislation by those not thoroughly familiar with the total 
problem, or board action in which the application of business and 
industrial appraisal techniques are proposed as a solution of the prob- 
lem, have in numerous instances actually retarded the development of 
constructively conceived, professionally sound plans to which the 
profession and public might both subscribe. 

Part of the difficulty in meeting the issue grows out of reluctance 
of administrators in the public schools to accept their responsibility 
because of their fear of criticism from their employees. It also grows out 
of the sometimes unreasoning opposition of organized bodies of profes- 
sional personnel to face realistically the fact that they have a responsi- 
bility to help solve this especially difficult professional problem, In- 
creasingly, the authors believe, farseeing professional leaders in both 
the administrative and teacher groups are appreciating what amounts 
to a joint professional responsibility and are setting about to find ways 
of dealing with the problem. Coéperation with laymen and being 
willing to look at methods employed in other fields are approaches to 
the problem. 

The controversy may be illustrated by a quotation from a recent 
report issued in February, 1953, by the Utah Public School Survey’ 
Commission: 


This Commission recommends that the Legislative Council should ap- 
point a lay-professional committee to complete a comprehensive study 0 
the companion problems of teacher appraisal and salary structure, direct 
to the end of correlating professional merit with financial compensation 
for Utah Public School personnel. 

All Utah school districts presently are using salary schedules which R 
vide, as a rule, for automatic yearly increases from an established minimum 
until the established maximum is reached. Such a salary policy, 1 the 
opinion of the Commission, offers little inducement to attract and hold 4 
sufficient number of outstanding teachers. It is the considered judgment 
of the Commission that a group of citizens, working with teachers E 
administrators, can develop a practical and equitable method of reache 
appraisal and correlated salary schedules based upon merit, which “a ; 
not only improve the quality of teaching in Utah’s schools, but wo! 
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assist in achieving increased public recognition of and respect for the 
profession.* 


BACKGROUND OF TEACHER APPRAISAL 


Appraisal of teaching has been going on as long as there has been 
teaching. Undoubtedly, those who were being taught must have evalu- 
ated their teachers as they listened to what was said in the temples, in 
the tepees, along the trails, and on the streets and highways. Today, 
we still cite the teaching of such masters as Jesus, Socrates, and 
Aristotle. Evaluation of teaching continued on an informal basis even 
after education became somewhat formalized, as we know it today. As 
teaching began to assume the status of a profession and educational 
methods and techniques were developed, evaluation of the teachet’s 
work developed along more organized and professional lines. 

Credit for placing the problem of teaching efficiency in the field of 
research and objective measure, rather than leaving it in the field of 
Opinion, is given to J. L. Merriam. Merriam’s study, Normal School 
Education and Efficiency in Teaching,” published in 1905, attempted to 
show the relationship between scholarship and teaching ability. In 
1910, at a meeting of city superintendents in Washington, D.C., Ed- 
ward C. Elliott presented a report entitled A Tentative Scheme for the 
Measurement of Teaching Efficiency. The inclusion of this subject at 
the convention indicates the early interest of administrators in the 
problem. Elliott was attempting to determine whether “quantitative 
standards” could be applied to the measurement of teaching efficiency. 

Other early studies sought to determine why teachers fail. This 
approach was probably due to the lack of professional standards, ex- 
tremely low salaries, and poor teaching-training programs. Study of 
teacher weaknesses is probably better applicable when used to deter- 
mine the reason for unsuccessful teaching than when used as a basis for 
tating. The 14th Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
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Education? will be of interest to those who are concerned about te. 
search on teacher evaluation prior to 1915. 

Since 1920, interest in teacher appraisal has increased markedly, 
Attempts have been made to isolate the significant and measurable 
qualities of effective teaching, and methods of measuring these quali- 
ties have been developed. Characteristic differences of good and poor 
teachers have received wide recognition. One of the best known studies 
in the field of evaluation is the Commonwealth Teacher Training 
Study, reported by Charters and Waples* in 1929. This study attempted 
to provide such a comprehensive description of the duties and traits of 
teachers that a basis might be secured for determining what teachers 
should be taught, 

A study attempting to determine whether there are significant dif- 
ferences in permanent outcomes with respect to pupils as a result of 
earlier teaching by specific teachers was reported by Kappa Delta Pi 
in 1935. In the late 1930's, considerable interest in pupil ratings of 
teachers developed. 

In 1939, attempts were made at Ohio State University to identify 
the classroom activities revealing teacher competence. This resulted in 
the development of the “Ohio Teaching Record.” The “Record” is 
definitely diagnostic in its form and function. It makes no provision for 
final judgment of teaching ability. The assumption is made that the 
Record will guide the collection and analysis of a large body of sig- 
nificant evidence which the teacher and supervisor may, together, 
evaluate in the light of their own situation and judgment. This j 
appraisal in its most constructive form. It has had significant effect 1n 
guiding thinking away from measurement in its narrow sense and 
toward evaluation as intimately associated with learning and growth. 

The codperative approach to teacher evaluation, involving active 


* A. C. Boyce, “Methods of Measuring Teachers’ Efficiency,” Fourteenth Yor 
ne National Society for the Study of Education, part II, University of Chicag? 
ress, 1915. Fert 

4W. W. Charters and Douglas Waples, The Commonwealth Study, Universit) 
of Chicago Press, 1929. b 

5W. H. Lancelt, A. S. Barr et al, The Measurement of Teaching Efficient 
Kappa Delta Pi Publication, The Macmillan Co., 1935. d, Co- 

® Ohio State University College of Education, The Ohio Teaching Recort, 
lumbus, Ohio State University Press, 1941. 
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participation of both teacher and supervisor, received considerable 
stimulus as a result of the report of the American Council in 1944, 
prepared by Troyer and Pace.’ Evaluation is most effective in stimu- 
lating teacher growth when it is focused on problems about which 
teachers are personally concerned—their relationships with pupils, 
their effectiveness in the classroom, their own programs, and their part 
in school and community life. 

Currently the American Educational Research Association has 
formed a Committee on the Criteria of Teacher Effectiveness. This 
committee has made two reports, the first in 1952 and a second in 
1954. The first report? came after two years of study and a considera- 
tion of existing research. A study of the report reveals the difficulty of 
working and reaching an agreement in this field. The struggle of the 
committee even to establish the meaning of the terminology of its 
name suggests the difficulty of research in the area. If the authors have 
interpreted the committee report correctly, it is concerned with the im- 
mediate and far-reaching effects of teaching as it applies to (a) effects 
on pupils, (b) effects on school operation, and (c) effects on school- 
community relationships. 

It would appear, therefore, that assuming the committee thinking 
to be sound—and it does have the background of research findings to 
date—that types of teaching appraisal might very well limit them- 
selves to the three areas defined by the committee. Essentially, the 
committee interests coincide with the earlier thesis by the authors that 
their discussion in this chapter should be basically limited to the phases 
of appraisal and recognition that are concerned with the management 
and direction of the school system. Í 

Further to point up the work of the committee and to relate it to 
the difficult problem in this area, a part of the committee report is 
quoted. 


The practical problems of teacher personnel take dozens of different 
forms, What should be the licensing requirements for teachers? What are 


"Maurice E. Troyer, and C. Robert Pace, Evaluation in Teacher Education, 


merican Council on Education, Washington, D.C., 1945. rey 
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the minimum intellectual standards we should set for entrants into teacher 
training? Should teachers’ salaries be based on the merit of the teachers? 
Should psychology courses for teachers stress learning theory or group 
dynamics? Which method of supervision has the best effects on teaching? 
Are married teachers more or less effective than unmarried? Do more 
liberally educated and broadly cultured teachers do a better job than those 
who have concentrated more specifically on professional training for 
teaching? Any school superintendent, professor of education, tax payer, 
school board member, parent, or pupil could think of many more ques- 
tions of this kind. 

The answers to all these questions, if they are to contain more than 
prejudice, must depend on our knowing what we mean by a good teacher, 
The laymen’s and the scientist's question alike, the practitioner's as well 
as the theorist’s involve eventually the question of criteria of teacher ef- 
fectiveness, for these criteria define what we are seeking to understand, 
predict, and control. Until they have been established we do not even know 
for what we are searching.’ 


There is still so much bias and partisan feeling that it is doubtful 
whether the opposing viewpoints will be reconciled for some time t0 
come. This situation complicates even the research efforts and retards 
progress. The great concern about this problem is indicated by the fact 
that since 1929, more than 570 references in teacher ratings have been 
listed in Educational Index. These writings, magazine articles, bro- 
chures, research papers, books, dissertations, and yearbooks constitute 
a voluminous professional collection of literature.” 3 

In summary, we find that recent writings are more concerned with 
the desirability or undesirability of teacher ratings, while earlier wei 
seemed primarily concerned with the manner and techniques of rating: 
There is increasing recognition that teacher rating is complex; that 
factors such as the feeling of insecurity among teachers rated without 
participating in the rating process, the needs of children, and human té- 
lations must be considered. The contrast of the negative aspects of pi 
performance with positive aspect of appraising progress is increasing) 


9 Ibid., pp. 238-239. 

10 Ellsworth Tomkins and W. Earl Armstrong, “Teacher Rating: 
Dilemma,” Bulletin National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 
No. 179, May, 1951, p. 25. 
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being noted; and there is a tendency to recognize self-evaluation by 
the individual and codperative evaluation by the staff as being more 
productive than the administratively developed check list. The search 
for the qualities that make up effective teaching goes on, and with it 
must go continued effort to relate them to appraisal and recognition, 


PLANNING THE USE OF TEACHER APPRAISAL TECHNIQUES 


The authors have consistently advocated the use of clear-cut policies 
as guides in administering the personnel. There is no area where policy 
should have a stronger part than in this difficult area of appraising the 
petsonnel. Unless policy in this field has been developed through a 
participatory process and is thoroughly understood, it will not accom- 
plish its purpose. 

The authors of the personnel section of the Pasadena study have 
suggested the following policies as basic in developing a plan of per- 
sonnel evaluation. 


1. A realistic organization of the work of the personnel; including classi- 
fication and job descriptions for at least the non-teaching staff 

2. Establishment of levels of skill in each class, and in this area they be- 
lieve it can be extended to the teaching area 

. The general qualifications of all personnel should be particularized 

4, Construction of instruments designed to produce the information con- 

cerning the level of activities suggested in (2) above 
5. It must be continuous and systematic” 


This report has obviously been influenced by practices in business 
and industry, There should be no objection, however, to considering 
their use in the public schools so long as they are adapted to the 
educational function they should serve. ’ 

Consistent with the suggested policies, and perhaps even basic to 
them, the same authors suggest the following as the three purposes 
that are served by an evaluation of the effectiveness of the personnel. 


we 


1. A reasonable community desire to reward effective employees and 


thereby retain their services as long as possible 
2. A normal community desire to be tid of incompetents and those 


working at the lowest possible level of acceptable effort 
“Hill and Morrisett, op. cit. pp. 776-777. 
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3. A basis or the limits of the in-service training program that must 
8 Prog 
provided for all personnel’? 


These purposes seem sound and generally applicable, except that 
they do not include the professional emphasis that has been set up 
parallel to the legal responsibility of that of the board. It appears that 
in respect to their continuing welfare, the whole staff must assume cer- 
tain responsibility in the area of evaluating its effectiveness. 

Basically, then, in using appraisal techniques, the first step is to 
determine, through a participatory process, the policies that should 
guide those concerned with the problem. Those concerned in this 
instance are the public, the board of education, the administrative and 
supervisory force, and the staff itself. The second step is to establish 
the purposes to be served by the techniques; and the third step is an 
obvious but a very difficult one, namely, developing the means of ap- 
praisal and applying them. 


SOME CURRENT PRACTICES 


Before attempting to suggest a more direct application of appraisal 
techniques, an examination of present practices may well be con- 
sidered. In considering this aspect of the problem, a loose use of the 
term rating becomes evident. While there is no available data reveal- 
ing fully the present practices, the N.E.A. Research Division data ate 
the most complete. 

The appraisal and evaluation of the quality of teaching service may 
take a variety of forms, as has been indicated earlier in this chapte! 
Currently, about 44 percent of the cities give annual ratings tO class- 
room teachers, and a like percentage give no rating at all. The other 
cities rate only the probationary teachers, or teachers believed to 
failing, or both. It is difficult to compare the statistics of earlier ° 
but the N.E.A. Research Division reports a slight decrease in Ke 
number of cities giving ratings as compared with 1931, but a slight 
increase as compared with 1941." 
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Less than half of the school systems make the ratings available to 
the teachers concerned. Although current practice is not ideal, since 
1941 there has been an increase in the number of systems making 
ratings available to the teachers concerned. 

Currently, the most frequently used rating form is one on which 
several qualities are evaluated, but no composite, comparative score is 
shown. The trend toward the use of this type of rating form has been 
substantial in the last ten years. At that time the use of a comparative 
scale, in which several levels of efficiency were used, was predominate. 

The types and uses made of service ratings are shown in Table 27, 
page 332. Dealing with a classification of cities based on population, 
the table lists the members of the professional staff that are regularly 
rated, the number of cities reporting in each class, whether or not 
copies of ratings are given to those rated, the type of rating form used, 
and the uses made of the ratings. One of the interesting facts that can 
be drawn from this table is that the use aspect is not as extensively re- 
ported as is the extent of rating. This is consistent with the belief of 
many persons, including the authors, that rating plans in many situa- 
tions have not been made functional. Tradition, in many instances, 
causes the continued use of certain rating plans, regardless of the use 
to which they will be put. 

Usually, it is assumed that one of the most valid reasons for ap- 
praisal plans is that the results will be available for use in promotion 
practices. Associated with the study already reported on the Types and 
Uses of Service Ratings (Table 27) is one on Promotion Procedures 
Affecting Classroom Teachers (Table 28). While the latter study is 
not conclusive, it is disconcerting to discover that only 16 percent of 
the cities reporting use a systematic procedure, whereas Table 28 shows 
that 32 percent of the cities reporting use the service rating in selecting 
teachers for promotion. The inconclusiveness of these data further 
emphasizes the importance of establishing policy and purpose where 
appraisal methods are involved. 

Table 28 does reveal certain significant data. The informality of 
personnel procedures is revealed by the practice in making selections 
among candidates for promotion: 84 percent of the reporting cities 
indicate there is no standard or formal procedure, as compared to 16 


TABLE 27. Types and Uses of Service Ratings 


y Population Range 
500,000 100,000 30,000 10,000 5,000 2,500 
and to to to to to Total 
Practice over 499,999 99,999 29,999 9,999 4,999 Number Percent 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7. 8 9 
What members of the professional staff are rated regularly on qual- 
ity of service? š 

All professional employees, including administrative staff 30% 11% 13% 15% 17% 18% 266 17% 

All classroom teachers only 25 30 20 18 12 13 250 16 

All classroom teachers and principals only 13 6 10 13 12 8 167 11 

Only new classroom teachers during the probationary period 13 24 17 7 7 4 134 8 

Only classroom teachers believed to be failing 0 0 2 2 3 3 37 2 

Classroom teachers during probationary period and teachers 

believed to be failing 13 9 3 3 1 1 35 2 

No ratings are used 6 14 35 42 48 53 708 44 
2 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% — 100% 

Number of cities reporting 16 78 238 344 387 534 1,597 — 

Are copies of ratings given to teachers? 

Yes 13% 41% 34% 41% 41% 44% 329 40% 

No 87 59 66 59 59 56 488 60 
= : 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% — 100% 

Number of cities reporting 15 64 144 184 185 225 817 = 


Type of rating form used: 
An appraisal form on which each teacher is evaluated on several 
qualities but no composite score is made for purposes of com- 


parison 36% 533% 51% 40% 43% 44% 367 44% 


Population Range 


500,000 100,000 30,000 10,000 5,000 2,500 
and to to to to to Total 
Practice over 499,999 99,999 29,999 9,999 4,999 Number Percent 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
A comparative scale, setting up several levels of efficiency 64 39 36 32 30 33 280 34 
A comparative scale with only two levels—satisfactory or un- 
satisfactory 0 8 10 25 26 22 165 20 
Other type 0 0 s) 3 1 1 14 2 
100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% = 100% 
Number of cities reporting 14 64 146 183 185 234 826 — 
Uses made of ratings: 
In deciding on E pe of teachers not on tenure 67% 79% 73% 64% 54% = 63% 537 64% 
As a supervisory ai 87 71 59 64 59 66 531 63 
As a basis for deciding what to do about a teacher whose success 
isin doubt 100 67 64 64 53 59 509 61 
In recommending probationary teachers for Permanent appoint- 
ment 73 68 64 54 41 43 426 51 
In selecting teachers for promotion 73 39 40 32 29 26 271 32 
In paying regular increments on the salary schedule 13 14 20 23 16 19 157 19 
In selecting teachers to receive supermaximum salaries 0 2 8 14 12 13 91 11 
In fixing size of the salary increment 0 2 3 4 ih 11 51 6 
Other uses 13; 3 5 1 2 2 20 2 
Number of cities reporting 15 66 151 183 190 232 837 — 


Source: Reprinted from Research Bulletin, vol. XXX, No. 2, April, 1952, by Research Division, by permission of the National Education 


Association. Copyright, 1952, by the National Education Association of the United States. 
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percent that follow a definite plan. The extent (62 percent of the 
systems) to which teachers in service are given preference in promo- 
tions to higher paid positions is very suggestive and the fact that in 21 
percent of the systems only those who voluntarily make their wants 
known in respect. to promotion are considered, suggests further need 


Taste 28. Promotion Procedures Affecting Classroom Teachers 


Population Range 


500,000 100,000 30,000 10,000 5,000 2,500 Total 
and to to to to to Num- Per- 
over 499,999 99,999 29,999 9,999 4,999 ber cent 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 


What procedure is followed in 
making selection among the 
candidates for promotion? 
No standard procedure; 
handled on informal and 
individual basis 25% 57% 7I% 85% 89% 1% 1,294 84% 
Definite plan is followed; 
teachers submit credentials 
and promotional lists are 


established 75 43 29 15 11 9 253 (16 
100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% —, 100% 
Nuiterotciieereportings 16 9 7oe 228 337" 378° 512 u Se 
Are teachers within the service 
given preference in filing the 
igher paid positions. 
See 94% 79% 69% 62% 57% 60% 959 6% 
No preference; outsiders on 7 
equal basis 6 21 31 37 43 39 574 Hi 
Outsiders usually preferred 0 0 0 1 1 10° 
100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% — 100% 
NitberOfcities reporting’ 9167» 176 a 228°. 335. 378° 510 ISAR 
What persons within the staff are 
considered for promotion? 
All teachers known to be 19% 
qualified 1% 86% 77% 83% 82% 76% 1,167 i 
Teachers who voluntarily 1 
seek promotion 29 14 23 17 18 24 33 A 
T 100% 
100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% o 
Numberoteiiessepocingi, DIAMO 223 4326. 360 477 | ag 


Source: National Education Association, Research Bulletin, vol. XXX, No. 2, April, 1952. 


for carefully developed personnel policy. It is doubtful if such practices 
grow out of policies in which staff participation is used. 


APPLICATION OF APPRAISAL TECHNIQUES 


It has been previously determined that from the standpoint 0 
purposes of this chapter, the aspects of appraisal should be ch 
directed to those matters which are concerned with the managem 
and direction of the school program. Therefore the applications p 
this section will not deal with the matter of instructional imp'0® 
ment. This phase of the problem is considered in Chapter 9. 
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The administrative aspects of the problem are especially concerned 
with (1) selection, (2) promotion, (3) tenure, (4) salary advance- 
ment, (5) dismissal, (6) disciplinary action, and any other matters 
that affect the service record of the staff member, 

All of these situations in the record of the staff member involve 
status or change, of some type. Each should require specific evidence 
upon which it should be based. The professional record of the staff 
member supplies this information. It carries the evidence of his original 
and continuing professional preparation, his health, his productivity 
as a professional person, including the exceptional services he may 
have rendered in the school system and the community. Beyond these 
evidences, that are essentially cumulative, there is the important year- 
to-year estimate or rating that school systems, as the N.E.A. studies 
show, have usually placed upon their employees. It is this latter aspect 
that causes difficulty and misunderstanding and which we have not 
completely mastered as a technique of appraisal. Judgment factors, 
concerning the individual, his fellows, or his superiors, are involved. 
To find a way to use these factors soundly and fairly is still a chal- 
lenging problem in personnel administration. 

The authors have chosen to refrain from suggesting a formula type 
of approach to the problem and have not quoted any of the well 
known “scales” to effect such a rating. Rather, they believe an aware- 
ness of the problems and issues, with the recommendation that each 
local situation poses its own problem, constitutes a sound approach. 
They have, however, in the closing section of the chapter, suggested 
some procedures for the development of a teacher-appraisal program, 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN APPLYING APPRAISAL TECHNIQUES 


There are several special problems involving such techniques that 
deserve separate consideration. Each is presented briefly with the sug- 
gestion that much additional study and research should be done. Each 
is an effort to determine “merit” and is sometimes associated with 
salary or other types of promotion. i 

Rating Based Upon Traits or Aspects of Teaching. This type is the 
most commonly used plan today, and usually consists of scales listing 
Various factors assumed to be important to successful teaching. The 
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number of factors listed may vary from as few as 4 to as high as 40, 
Most scales provide for a 3 to 5 point marking system, usually 
described in qualitative terms, such as “inferior,” “below average, 
“average,” “above average,” and “superior.” Some provide for rating 
competency in terms of a numerical scale. An overall score, as a sum- 
mary of the ratings in individual traits, is sometimes required. It is 
not uncommon in these plans to provide for a specific recommendation 
by the rater as to whether the teacher should be retained, transferred, 
or dismissed. 

Ratings under a plan of this type are based upon the point of view 
and concepts of the rater. As different individuals rate the same 
teacher, variations in the rating, due to differences in point of view and 
concept, will appear. In order to secure a high rating, the teacher must 
work in a manner which the rater conceives to be good. This may have 
a tendency to discourage the use of imagination, initiative, and creative- 
ness on the part of the teacher. If ratings are hidden away in confiden- 
tial files, as is so often the case, little progress will result, and tensions: 
may develop, especially among those who are nervous and insecure 
whenever the rater comes to visit or confer. If the ratings ate made 
available, the teacher will have some knowledge as to why he vi 
rated as he was. The presentation of such ratings must be done with 
great care and tact, since an otherwise good teacher, because of a low 
rating on some minor characteristic, may have his spirit crushed and 
enthusiasm dampened as a result of a rating. 

It must be kept in mind that even though ratings based up 
and aspects of teaching provide a reasonably comprehensive rating OF 
teachers and teaching services, they do not adequately analyze SUC 
cessful teaching. It is questionable whether, in any given situation, any 
such scale really defines the elements of superior teaching. 

Ranking of Teachers. This plan of rating requires the administeatoh 
to list in order, from highest to lowest on the basis of all-around te F 
ing effectiveness, all teachers under his supervision. Frequently, Me 
dividual reports on those listed in the lower quartile are required, ) 

A plan of this type implies that those at the bottom of the list af 
poor teachers. Such may not be the case. To rank teachers in order 
their effectiveness is very difficult, if not impossible. Such ta 
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provides no basis for helping the teacher to improve his competency. 
If these ratings were made known to teachers, the effect on morale 
would be disastrous. 

All-Inclusive Ratings. In this plan, no attempt is made to analyze 
teaching into its different attributes; rather, a single overall rating on 
competency is made. In some systems where this plan is used, the 
number or percentage of teachers who may be ranked in each category 
is prescribed. This is especially likely in systems where special salary 
recognition is given to those ranked as “eminently superior.” 

In general, the rater is not required to submit evidence or state 
reasons for the rating given. This lends opportunity for personal fa- 
voritism and “apple polishing”; and loyalty of the staff assumes a 
personal aspect, rather than one based on codperative endeavor directed 
toward achievement of sound objectives. Teachers who fail to “co- 
Operate” with the administrator could be punished under such a 
system, by being given low ratings. Since no evidence of strong or 
weak points is required, there is no guide to assist the teacher to im- 
prove his work. 

The prescription of the number of teachers who may be ranked in 
each category, usually on a normal-curve basis, is neither logical nor 
Statistically sound. Many factors of selection have been at work before 
teachers are employed in a school system, making the teacher group 
a selected population. Consequently, the use of techniques based on 
an unselected population are not reasonable. Two groups, particularly, 
may be affected by such procedure: (1) those marked unsatisfactory, 
who may be dismissed, transferred, or denied salary increments; and 
(2) those being considered for promotion to positions of higher status. 

It is the feeling of the authors that a teacher should have knowledge 
of the rating given, in order that he may, if possible, overcome the 
weaknesses involving the rating, or in order that he may have the op- 
portunity to defend and justify his work if there is a question con- 
cerning its validity. : 

Qualitative Ratings. This type of merit rating is usually a written 
Statement, ptepared by the principal or supervisor, concerning the 
Work of the teacher. This may be either a general statement pertaining 
to the work of the teacher, or may consist of comments on specific 
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aspects of teaching. No quantitative score is given, and, in most cases, 
specific evidence of unsatisfactory work is required in the event an 
unfavorable report is submitted. 

The same criticism of this plan is made that has been made of 
those described before: the judgment is still rendered in terms of the 
personal philosophy of the rater. Some administrators may tend to 
give everyone a satisfactory report in general, meaningless terms, This 
may be harmful in that teachers may be led to believe that there is 
no need for improvement. 

Plans requiring qualitative statements may have advantages over 
those previously described, in that more freedom in evaluating and in 
flexibility is possible. The rater is encouraged to describe strong points 
as well as to list steps which may improve the effectiveness of the 
teacher. 

Many, desiring to pay teachers what they are worth, no doubt had in 
mind some sort of merit rating by the official superior of the teacher. 
How is this to be done? A recent study conducted by William A. Me 
Call, at the request of the General Assembly of North Carolina, failed 
to find any system of measuring teacher merit which he was willing 
to recommend for adoption as a basis for determining the salaries t0 
be paid teachers. The study did establish the fact that the system of 
measuring merit by training and experience is of little value if salaries 
should be paid on merit, and that the system of merit rating by official 
superiors is of no value. The most valid index of the teacher's one 
worth was found in the confidential rating of each teacher by himself. 
Self-evaluation plans will be discussed later in this chapter. 

Of far greater importance than the problem of how teachers should 
be paid is the problem of how we can make the teacher a better 
teacher. It is in this area that McCall’s study made its greatest con- 
tribution, and in doing so, has indicated one promising approach 0 
a salary formula. 


If all colleges and universities which train teachers will accept bs 


sponsibility for making their curricula functional and their marks ‘a 
i ? a2 s it 
measures valid and will conduct additional research to this end, the Wf 


ae SA 84, 
14 William A. McCall, Measurement of Teacher Merit, Publication No. 5 
Raleigh, North Carolina, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 1952, p. 4 
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recommends, pending the discovery of a satisfactory formula, that salaries 
of young teachers coming into service be based solely on training. There- 
after, experience may be dropped from the salary formula, since those 
with the most experience, if they are professionally alert, will have the 
most training—and training that makes them better teachers, The valid 
cumulative record for each teacher will show how far that teacher has 
progressed toward the ideal teacher and thus will ultimately provide a 
valid basis for paying salaries according to merit,” 


Ratings Based on Cumulative Professional Records, Advancement 
to a higher salary bracket is based upon an evaluation of the profes- 
sional record of the teacher, when these plans are used. Annual salary 
increments may be automatic within a bracket until the next higher 
level is reached. The teachers’ salary law, passed in New York in 1947, 
is an example of this type of plan.” Such a plan required the keeping 
and maintaining of an extensive cumulative record on teacher com- 
petency for each teacher. Evidence of teacher productivity, teacher 
health, professional growth and development, growth and develop- 
ment of pupils, community and professional service, and exceptional 
service to boys and girls might well be included in such a file. The 
New York law required that administrative officers be advised by a 
Committee of teachers and members of the supervisory and administra- 
tive staff of types of information that should be included, how the 
evidence is to be obtained, standards for promotional increment, and 
similar matters. In all such plans, the final responsibility for evaluating 
the teacher's competency and the granting of promotional increments 
in salary lies with the board of education. 

Under this plan, it is obvious that an adequate personnel file must 
be maintained, One major issue is that of determining how far a system 
should go in the collecting of pertinent data for the record, and what 
use should be made of the information after it is assembled, Cumula- 
tive personnel records, if used for merit advancement, may give undue 
recognition to the individual who is adept in getting publicity for his 
activities or who is active and aggressive outside the classroom, We 

1 Ibid., pp. 37-38. 


“New York State Education Department, Advisory Committee on Teachers’ 
Salaries, Handbook of Suggestions for Administering the New York State Teach- 


ers’ Salary Law of 1947, Albany, New York, The Department, 1948. 
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still lack valid methods for measuring pupil growth and development 
in all aspects. This makes it difficult to get reliable evidence into the 
personnel file on what happens to pupils under the direction of the 
teacher. Hence, evidence in the file pertaining to teacher competency, as 
it relates to the growth and development of boys and girls, will be at 
a minimum. 


ADVANCEMENT BASED ON RATING BY AN EVALUATION BOARD 


Many suggestions have developed in attempting to make the metit 
approach work. One such program has been suggested by G. Robert 
Koopman.” This type of plan, sometimes referred to as the “career 
teacher” plan, makes possible a continued advancement in salary 
throughout the entire teaching career, based upon selection by a group 
of one’s own peers. The theory upon which this plan is based sounds 
excellent but problems develop when the implementation begins. Such 
a plan usually provides for a “growth period,” during which time the 
teacher enters on a probationary status and continues to advance auto- 
matically on the salary schedule for a predetermined number of yeats 
(eight years has been recommended), at which time the teacher be- 
comes eligible to advance to the “career-teacher” rank. The achieve- 
ment of this rank is contingent upon the recommendation of the 
evaluation board, and approval by the board of education. 

It has been suggested that the evaluation board be composed of two 
classroom teachers from the same system (one from the same school 
level as that of the candidate for evaluation, and one from a different 
level); the principal from the school in which the teacher is assigned; 
a member of the board of education; a classroom teacher with $ 
comparable assignment in another school system; a consultant 1 
instruction from another school system; and a consultant in teacher 
personnel administration from a graduate school of education. 
members of this board must be agreed upon by the superintendent ani 
the candidate. A different board would be selected for each candidate 
under consideration for advancement. It is the responsibility of the 
board to secure evidence pertaining to the professional success an 
qualifications of the teacher, to evaluate the evidence, and either t0 


25 
17 Robert G. Koopman, “Merit Plan,” Michigan Education Journal, vol *% 
October, 1947, pp. 165-66. 
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recommend or not recommend the teacher for promotion to the career- j! 
teacher rank, 

The tremendous expense involved and the time necessary to gather 
and evaluate evidence is obvious, Such a plan would probably not be 
practical, except possibly in systems of much wealth or in small systems 
where only an occasional teacher would be eligible, The problem of 
weighted evidence in favor of the aggressive or spotlight-seeking 
teacher, discussed in the previous section, is also applicable here. The 
principal’s or supervisor's idea of good teaching would still be a 
dominant factor, The failure of the board to recommend favorably 
might have a demoralizing effect on those not selected. There is little 
inherent in the plan to encourage further professional development 
once the teacher has achieved the career-teacher status. 

The Commission on Teacher Evaluation of the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development points out that while the 
career-teacher plan calls for higher maximum salaries than prevail cur- 
tently for most classroom teachers, it does not provide that this maxi- 
mum be reached until late in the professional career of the teacher, In 
most of the present salary schedules, the teacher reaches the maximum 
in twelve to sixteen years, and remains at that level for the remainder 
of his career. The monetary advantage under the career-teacher plan 
is not as great as it may appear to be at first," 


VALIDITY OF “MERIT” RATINGS 

Over the past several years debate has raged concerning the validity 
of “merit” ratings. School systems have frequently adopted plans of 
One type or another, and abandoned them after experience showed that 
the results were not what had been expected and that they frequently 
defeated their own purposes through lowered staff morale. The con- 
cern of laymen has been cited and the efforts of states such as New 
York, which geared “merit” to the salary schedule, has been discussed. 

Herein lies the tremendous problem of developing evaluation 
Processes that will improve the staff rather than retard it. The Amer- 
ican Education Research Association Committee” agrees that effective- 


“Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, National Educa- 
tion Association, Better Than Rating, Washington, D.C., 1950, pp. 46-47. 
" David G. Ryans, loc. cit. 
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ness on the part of the teacher is reflected in effects on pupils, effects 
on school operation, and effects on school-community relations, Each 
of these has many facets which are difficult to evaluate. 

Lay concern in this area has been reflected in actions of boards of 
education, survey commissions, and other groups advocating different 
types of merit rating. The controversy in New York State, wherein 
merit rating was geared into the state salary structure has received wide 
attention. In instances of this sort evaluation or merit rating has seemed 
to have an adverse effect upon morale and consequently the co- 
ordination of the personnel. 

A state-wide study as a result of a legislative action in North 
Carolina, entitled Measurement of Teacher Merit, rests its case on the 
criterion that teacher worth be evaluated upon “The teacher's proved 
ability to produce growth in pupils.” However, the report concludes 
that 


All things considered, this research failed to find any system of measur- 
ing teacher merit which the writer is willing to recommend be adopted as 
a basis for paying the salaries of all teachers. This study did establish that 
the existing system is of little value if salaries should be paid on merit, 
and the system of merit rating by official superiors which the State was 
considering for adoption is of no value.” 


The research does point out “that successful teachers possess certain 
characteristics in higher degree than do unsuccessful teachers, and it 
is reasonable to assume that these characteristics are causally related 


22 


to success, 


SELF AND JOINT EVALUATION PLANS 


Using the idea that the basic purpose of appraisal is the improve 
ment of the individual, various self and joint evaluation plans have 
been devised. These plans are actually more supervisory than ad 
ministrative in nature, but are presented here to round out the discus: 
sion. 

Scales or Guides for Self-Evaluation. These usually consist of 

20 William A. McCall, op. cit, p. 11. 


21 Ibid, p. 37. 
22 Ihid., p. 33. 
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of characteristics which teachers may use to rate themselves, The 
teacher rates himself, usually on a 3 to 5 point scale, on questions 
comprising the list of traits. In the main, personal traits and participa- 
tion of the teacher in professional and social affairs are emphasized in 
these forms. They do not describe desirable practice nor do they give 
guidance as to what constitutes good practice. There is little emphasis 
on what happens to boys and girls. Unless these forms are used as a 
part of a well-rounded in-service program, they are of little value in 
stimulating teachers to do a better job with boys and girls. E 

The teacher himself is in the best position to know whether or not 
he is achieving desirable results, hence should be the primary individ- 
ual in appraising his own. effectiveness. This self-evaluation can be 
made adequately only through the teacher's capitalizing on the par- 
ticipation of students, co-workers, and parents, Pupil participation can 
be of value in planning, carrying out, and evaluating the success of 
work units or activities engaged in while living together at school, 
Parents through conferences, home visits, or group meetings will af- 
ford an opportunity for the teacher to know of the work of the school 
from the point of view of the parents. Group planning by faculty 
and staff members provides means to help the teacher evaluate his 
effectiveness, As teachers are encouraged to evaluate their own teach- 
ing, they may well decide to develop appropriate instruments to be 
filled out by the various individuals affected. The authors recommend 
that a teacher use these appraisals made by pupils, colleagues, super- 
visors, and principals in his own self-evaluation, 

One self-evaluation questionnaire for teachers-in-service provides the 
teacher with an analysis of himself in seven areas; (1) teaching satis- 
factions; (2) relationships with students; (3) professional points of 
view; (4) community relationships; (5) professional relationships; 
(6) recreation and activities, and (7) physical well being. This 
questionnaire has been described by Thelma I. Schoonover and John 
E. Horrocks.” These seven areas provide a summary of teacher con- 
tacts within the framework of which it is possible for the teacher to 
examine his relationships, his activities, his opinions, and his feelings. 


%3 Thelma I. Schoonover and John E. Horrocks, "Description of a Self-Appraisal 
Questionnaire for Teachers-in-Service,” Educational Administration and Super- 


vision, vol, 36, March, 1950, pp. 150-166. 
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The replies which he accumulates in total upon completion of t 
entire questionnaire provide a basis for his own evaluation of himself, 
in comparison of others if he wishes, but certainly in relation to th 
fields in which he is a contributing and effective member of his edu 
cational and social group. 
Joint Evaluation Procedures, In plans of this type, the work of 
teacher is evaluated by the teacher and the rating officer, usually th 
principal. In some forms used in joint evaluation, traits or good prac 
tices for teachers are listed or described, enabling the teacher to k 
what the school system considers necessary to good teaching. 
times, conferences on the results of the evaluation are held. In some 
instances, the teacher and principal exchange forms, enabling thi 
teacher to learn of his deficiencies as viewed by the administrator, 
Joint evaluation can be of considerable value if mutual respect ant 
confidence exist between the teacher and principal. If the teacher eel: 
that he must conform to the ideas of the principal in order to get’ 
good rating, then the use of this type of procedure is of little value 
Joint evaluation plans should be based on educational goals co 
operatively developed and mutually acceptable to both teachers ang 
administrators. An understanding of what constitutes good teachin 
and good learning should be understood by all concerned. Joint eval 
uation plans lack the comprehensiveness of the cumulative tea he 
record system previously discussed. Some features of the cumulative 
record system could desirably be included in the joint evaluation plat 


SUGGESTED PROCEDURES IN DEVELOPING A TEACHER 
APPRAISAL PROGRAM 

At the risk of being repetitive the authors have summarized thêl 
thinking in the section that follows. The statement is more philost 
cal than factual and amounts to an elaborated statement of princip 
This approach seems necessary to clarify this confused and conttoy 
sial area. 
Whenever school administrators are faced with conditions WEM 
create a need for rating in connection with promotion and salary U 
crements, a demand for some instrument of measurement by m E 
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of which greater objectivity may be introduced into the appraisal 
procedure is created. The administrator often finds himself in a di- 
lemma since teacher growth is so intertwined with a host of factors 
such as a teacher's personality traits, the climate and environment of 
the particular school, in-service experience, and professional affiliations, 
Teacher growth follows no established pattern, Teachers may be re- 
luctant to participate in any evaluation program which they feel might 
be used against them, while at the same time they are anxious to par- 
ticipate in such programs which further their own professional com- 
petence. 

Evaluation is part of guidance designed to improve teachers and 
teaching. Such a program involves wise counseling and cobperative 
planning. It implies more than testing, measurement, or rating, It in- 
volves recognized objectives and ideals, An appraisal, to be valid, must 
be related directly to the factors to be appraised. 


THE OBJECTIVES 

The important element in the appraisal program is the objective. 
The criteria of good teaching rather than techniques or devices must 
be uppermost in the minds of those concerned. The overall objectives 
or set of criteria should be developed by the administrator with his 
teachers and members of his staff in terms of the local educational 
program. The use of criteria in published appraisal instruments should 
be used with great care since objectives set by one group will not be 
exactly similar to those set by any other group. woa. 

In the opinion of the authors, the determination of the objectives 
should be a coöperative enterprise involving pupils, school personnel, 
and lay citizens, including the board of education. This first step may 
be accomplished through the work of committees, and group meetings 
including both faculty and parent-teacher meetings, under the Buidance 
and leadership of the superintendent, The determination of objectives 
when voluntarily assumed as a codperative responsibility of the group 
assists the individual in identifying himself with the objectives of the 
evaluation program and creates a vital interest in evaluating progress 
toward the objectives. 
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EVALUATION A PART OF THE SCHOOL PROGRAM NOT AN END 
PRODUCT 


Evaluation must be an integral part of the school program for im- 
proving the educational process. True evaluation is permeated with 
the idea of improvement and growth through the analysis of strengths 
and weaknesses of the person evaluated. Too frequently, rating and 
testing is considered an end in itself, with the sole objective being a 
recorded score or rank. Often, too, teachers feel that the principal or 
other rating officer is sitting in judgment making a final verdict, In- 
stead, the appraisal program should be one of counseling and guidance, 
giving inspiration and encouragement that will lead to self-improve- 
ment. 

Once the objectives have been codperatively agreed upon, they must 
be constantly kept before all concerned, and work toward their ac- 
complishment begun. It must be remembered that professional growth 
in the accomplishment of these goals begins at the point which the 
teachers have reached and goes on from there. Means whereby the in- 
dividual becomes an essential part of the on-going program must be 
found. Teachers must be helped in every way to believe in themselves 
as competent professional persons capable of growth, change, and 
intelligent action. Through frequent formal and informal contacts by 
the administrator starting with the teacher's first day on the job much 
can be done to create a friendly, constructive, willing attitude toward 
the program of professional improvement. 


FINDINGS SHOULD BE USED 


Evaluation is of little value unless the weaknesses revealed are cot- 
rected. Evidence as to the effectiveness of a teacher has value only t0 
the extent it is understood, accepted, and used by the teacher in self- 
improvement. The collecting of information for the file is of practically 
no value at all. The administrator and teacher both will be aware © 
the strengths and weaknesses which form the basis of merit rating 10f 
salary and promotional purposes and for teacher improvement : 
evaluation is achieved as part of the in-service program of the schoo 
system. 
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The use of information collected or noted is of little value in teacher 
improvement unless it is timely. The authors have previously pointed 
out that teachers should have the opportunity to overcome difficulties 
and an opportunity to defend and justify their work. To be meaningful, 
suggestions and comments pertaining to the work of the teacher should 
be made as situations are noted and not allowed to accumulate for the 
once-a-year or once-a-semester conference. Complimentary remarks are 
as important as those of fault finding. This process will require time 
of the administrator but will be well worth-while, especially as it 
makes the teacher a more integral part of the program. 


FEAR OF APPRAISAL MUST BE DISPELLED AND PLANNING AND PRO- 
CEDURES COOPERATIVE 


Teachers tend to be apprehensive about ratings as such. Teachers 
must be thoroughly acquainted with what is expected of them and the 
appraisal techniques to be used. Teachers who understand the purposes 
and procedures of the appraisal program may still, in the main, be 
quite willing to participate. Security and emotional stability are im- 
portant aspects of any learning situation. Threats to security tend to 
make teachers frustrated, apprehensive, and disorganized in their think- 
ing. The evaluation of teacher effectiveness must be based on whole- 
some human relationships. Teachers must be helped to see that evalua- 
tion is a source of aid. 

A complete understanding between teachers and administrators of 
the purposes and criteria of evaluation can be attained only through 
codperative planning of the appraisal program. The cobperative study 
of existing and past practices, coéperative consideration of various ap- 
proaches to the problem, and discussion of methods and techniques 
that might be used in the appraisal process by those concerned are 
all parts of the codperative planning so necessary to the successful de- 
velopment of an evaluation program. et 

The atmosphere of coöperation must be maintained in the applica- 
tion of whatever methods are selected. Teachers should be encouraged 
to use techniques for self-appraisal. Frequent teacher-administrator 
Conferences are essential. Methods and procedures of appraisal are best 
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determined by those who use them. This places the responsibility for 
selection, development, and use upon all persons directly concerned 
with the outcome of the program. 

It is the conviction of the authors that the best decisions are the 
result of the codrdinated thinking of the widest possible number of 
those who are affected by the result of the thinking. The administrator 
must make possible wide and free participation by all those concerned 
with the outcome in order to assure greater codperative responsibility 
for the continuous evaluation of the program. This involves the respect 
for the individual. Each person must “belong” to the group. He must 
feel that he is necessary, that he has contributed to the thinking and 
helped in making the decision, that he is wanted and has status. All of 
us must understand and appreciate the differences which can and do 
exist among people. It is through these differences that growth and 
improvement are achieved. Attitudes of kindness, consideration, and 
sympathetic understanding are required. All of this will help to remove 
from the mind of the teachers the fear of appraisal. 

Coöperative planning and procedures may be secured through series 
of staff meetings, committees, or individuals studying existing and past 
appraisal practices, or by studying and reporting on various approaches 
to the problems. 


APPRAISAL IS CONTINUOUS AND COMPREHENSIVE 


Techniques of appraisal must be flexible, adaptable to change, since 
goals are also tentative, and subject to change with the various nee 
of the situation. Techniques must be comprehensive since they mon 
appraise, not individuals, but results of intelligent efforts toward im- 
provement of rich and effective living of individuals and groups: 

Appraisal of teachers should be a continuing rather than a perio: ic 
procedure. The waiting for the annual “spring check-up” accompanie 
by living in fear and trembling, and the resulting teacher frustration, 
is undesirable and unnecessary. Administrators may be justly critic”! 
if the annual evaluation for merit rating purposes only reveals wet ; 
nesses concerning which no previous help had been given. Such c0? 
tinuing appraisal requires frequent observation in the classtoo 


m an 
. fate ua. 
regularly scheduled conferences. These conferences may be individ» 
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group, or both, and should include a series of discussions on what 
constitutes good teaching. Teachers should be encouraged and per- 
mitted to participate actively. Procedures of this type will help to culti- 
vate common ground and to form a basis for better relationships be- 
tween the teacher and administrator. 


RATINGS CAN BE CONSTRUCTIVE 


Proper and thoughtful development and use of an evaluation pro- 
gram may provide a means for promoting good relationships within 
the school. Properly handled, cobperative development of such a pro- 
gram provides the administrator with an opportunity to reveal himself 
as a source of help rather than a source of judgment, to show a con- 
structive attitude toward appraisal, and to demonstrate fairness and 
loyalty to his teachers. Teacher participation will tend to give them a 
feeling of security, and a better understanding of administrative prob- 
lems. Ratings involving comparisons between teachers create extremely 
precarious situations. Such rating may become a real menace to staff 
morale and careless use may destroy completely the “teamwork” in a 
school system. 

To be worth-while the authors believe that evaluation must be a 
guidance procedure, directed at helping the teacher help himself teach 
children more effectively. A counseling program of this type may result 
in guiding unsuccessful teachers out of the profession rather than 
necessitating dismissal. Cases in which teachers may become unyielding 
to reason because of frustration and disorganization must be recog- 
nized. These cases are generally recognized by the faculty, and when 
teleased will result in a minimum of fear on the part of the rest of the 
Staff, 

Teacher evaluation is an opportunity, not just a responsibility. When 
done to teachers it is generally harmful; when done by teachers in co- 
Operation with administrators it is desirable. 
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Problems Related to Personnel Administration 


A body of public employees as large as that associated with public edu- 
cation, and as intimately concerned with the public welfare, must expect 
to face many problems. These problems concern the educational profession 
itself as it struggles to be more efficient and effective and also involve its 
relations with the public generally. The relationships of a professional 
body, which is lay controlled in respect to its standards and to its employ- 
ment, are surrounded by unusual conditions which make professional ac- 
tivities difficult. The problems are further complicated by the relation- 
ships to the nonteaching employees. 

Among the problem areas that involve the profession’s relationship to 
the public generally is the freedom that it enjoys to teach the truth im an 
unrestricted manner. It is to be expected that such a problem will result 
in pressures and misunderstandings, and that it will prove difficult for the 
profession to retain its academic freedom. This is one of the current major 
issues facing the profession and the country generally, and the authots 
have attempted in Part IV to present a forthright yet thoroughly defensible 
position in respect to this problem. Throughout the text the authors have 
attempted to develop the point of view that sound personnel policies atë 
indispensable to effective public education, in contrast to attempting 1 
urge the point of view of a particular group, be it the classroom teachers, 
the administrators, or the lay public. A policy in respect to academic 
freedom is one that is equally important to the profession and the county 
generally. It is in this relationship that the emphasis is placed on the im- 
portance of freedom to teach and learn. j 

The emphasis that has been placed upon the importance of improving 
professional status throughout the text requires that an assessment 
made of the status of the teaching profession and its opportunities for 
further growth. In the succeeding chapters it is demonstrated that whi 
much has been achieved in this respect there is still much to be done. In 
making this assessment the authors have attempted neither to overdraw 
the achievements or the shortcomings. In their opinion, it is 4 hope 7 
situation, yet one requiring a forthright program for further improvemen : 

Partly by way of summary, but also to emphasize their importance, p 
tain challenges have been presented in the closing chapter. Each of t 
problems that is presented in this chapter has been touched upon i : 
or more ways in earlier chapters, However, from the review of the litert 


ture and the study that has gone into the development of the content of 
the text, the problems that are summarized in the closing chapter seem 
to stand out in bold relief and dwarf the multitude of other problems that 
must be faced in studying the educational personnel. The authors have 
consciously limited their discussion in this section to problems of the edu- 
cational personnel. 

While no specific solutions are suggested in this summary chapter, the 
problems are so closely related to the earlier discussions that they are not 
being submitted to the reader without background or suggestions for 
solution. Too frequently, school administrators have sought answers that 
might be applied to specific situations without giving adequate considera- 
tion to the persons or conditions that were involved, Consciously, the 
authors have attempted to provide basic information, make suggestions in 
regard to procedure and human relations, and to emphasize the local and 
statewide solution of problems. The future progress in personnel adminis- 
tration is dependent much more upon the human factors than upon 
formulae for the solution of problems. In their earlier statement of a point 
of view, emphasis was placed by the authors upon the importance of the 
development of people, through the process of democratic leadership 
wherein the administrator works with his professional colleagues, with 
each recognizing his responsibilities. This thesis is even more important 
in dealing with such problems as are presented in Part IV, which represent 
some of the more pressing issues confronting the profession. 


C HAPET ERNS 


Freedom To Teach and Learn 


A discussion of the subject of this chapter must necessarily be pre- 
ceded by an understanding of the relationship between our democratic 
society and the public schools. Over three hundred years ago, an Amer- 
ican colony required each town to appoint a teacher when it had 
reached a population of fifty householders. An historian, commenting 
on this early law establishing the beginnings of our public school 
system, said, “The child is to be educated, not to advance his personal 
interests, but because the state will suffer if he is not educated.” It 
must follow that the school, and, therefore, the teacher, have a unique 
tole in our democratic society. This role includes not only affording an 
Opportunity for each new generation to achieve an understanding of 
the culture in which we live and which has nurtured us, but also pro- 
viding a climate in which learning and progress can be fostered. Such 
a climate develops only under conditions where the teacher and the 


‘National Education Association, The Public School, as quoted in the Report 
“ the Secretary, the National Education Association, Washington, D.C, 1951- 
52, P: 3; 
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child work unhampered in seeking the truth. Freedom to tei and 
learn, then, is fundamental to democracy itself, and has no naor € im- 
portant relationship than to the public schools. 


THE ROLE OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL IN A DEMOCRATIC SOCIETY 


The vital importance of an enlightened citizenry has been r&s tated 
in almost every organic document establishing the American #ox-m of 
government at the state and national levels that has been writeesa- The 
earliest leaders of our country recognized the problem of public cuca: 
tion. Washington, Jefferson, and Madison, to name a few, 22acdelibly 
fixed the importance of eliminating ignorance in a nation Of self 
governing people. 


Jefferson’s words cannot too often be recalled. “It is an axioma in my 
mind,” he wrote to George Washington in 1786, “that our liberties can 
never be safe but in the hands of the people themselves, and that, t<0, of 
the people with a certain degree of instruction.” It was in accorda race with 
these beliefs that at the first session of the Virginia legislature aftcr the 
Declaration of Independence, he proposed a bill for the more s>eneral 
diffusion of learning.” 


The public schools are the proud product of a staunch beli@£ äs the 
importance and value of human personality. Through thea, yery 
person in our country has an opportunity to develop himself and 
contribute to the social group. To enable the individual to Make this 
contribution, the public schools must accept certain goals in the ds 
charge of their social role. In accepting this responsibility, the Public 
schools become the unifying force in America. No other single r0up 
institution influences the lives of so many citizens. 

Men like Jefferson and his contemporaries were aware, t00, thre q the 
educational system of a democratic society occupies a unique J>Os ition 
among its institutions. It is the chief hope for developing WES L&a in 
successive generations of citizens. At the same time, its character jike 
that of all institutions of democracy, is determined by the mea St reol 
wisdom its citizens already possess. If education fails, it ofa Pts the 

2 Clarence Faust, “Education and Democracy,” an unpublished address de- 


livered before the National Citizens Commission for the Public Schoo!s> Dense, 
Colorado, January 30, 1953. 
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judgment of the people who are the only agents by which it can be 
regenerated. Bad schools will produce citizens incapable of perceiving 
their effectiveness. A vicious circle of corruption, a desperate spiral 
downward, can thus be set up in a democratic society. The reverse is 
fortunately also true. Good schools may contribute to the development 
of a wise citizenry capable of maintaining and improving the quality of 
the educational system. 

So greatly has our democratic society accepted and been affected by 
this institution that at the present time nearly one-fifth of our entire 
population is either attending the public schools or participating in 
their operation. While we have not achieved perfection, we have 
moved far in the direction that Horace Mann believed we should go. 
His beliefs, expressed by the following quotation, might well be a part 
of our modern concept of the place of education in our democratic 
society: 

I believe in the existence of a great, immortal, immutable principle of 
natural law, or natural ethics—a principle antecedent to all human institu- 
tions, and incapable of being abrogated by any ordinance of man; a princi- 
ple of divine origin, clearly legible in the ways of Providence as those 
Ways are manifested in the order of nature and in the history of the race, 
which proves the absolute right to an education of every human being that 
Comes into the world; and which, of course, proves the correlative duty 
of every government to see that the means of that education are provided 
for all. 


The most fundamental concepts of the necessity for a well-informed 
citizenry are contained not only in the philosophy of professional edu- 
Cators; they are perhaps best expressed in the words of one of our 
8teatest political philosophers, Jefferson, who saw in education a means 
to attain the following ends: 


L. To give every citizen the information he needs for the transaction of 
his own business 
2. To enable him to calculate for himself, and to express and preserve his 

ideas, his contracts, and accounts, in writing 
* Horace Mann, “Tenth Annual Report,” as Secretary of the Massachusetts 


State Board of Education, as quoted in Mary Mann, Life and Works of Horace 
ann, Boston, Horace B. Fuller, 1868, vol. 3, p. 533. 
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3. To improve, by reading, his morals and faculties 

4. To understand his duties to his neighbors and country, and to discharge 
with competence the functions confided to him by either 

5. To know his rights; to exercise with order and justice those he retains, 
to choose with discretion the fiduciary of those he delegates; and to 
notice his conduct with diligence, with candor and judgment 

6. And, in general, to observe with intelligence and faithfulness all 
social relations under which he shall be placed* 


Contemporary history, as well as that associated with the founders 
of our country, continues to emphasize these basic concepts. In a state 
ment issued when he left the Harvard University presidency to enté 
the public service of the United States, James Bryant Conant said: 


It would be a sad day for the United States if the tradition of dis 
were driven out of the universities. For it is the freedom to disagree, t 
quarrel with authority on intellectual matters, to think otherwise, that 
made this nation what it is today. . . . Our industrial society was pio 
neered by men who were dissenters, who challenged orthodoxy in som 
field and challenged it successfully. The global struggle with comm 
turns on this very point.’ 


To perform their expected role, the public schools must, then, serv 
every individual and segment of our society. They must retain 
nonpolitical, nonsectarian, and academically free position if they are 
keep this role of serving all and playing into the hands of no spe 
interest. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND FREEDOM TO TEACH AND LEARN 


If the public schools are to serve all the people and are to be in 
position to keep the citizenry sufficiently well informed that it can m 9 
the complicated issues that develop in every age and historical perio 
they must be effectively free. 


It is inconceivable that any other than a free institution cam & 


Education in Ame 


4 Thomas Jefferson, as quoted in t nique Function o. a 
J prea! he Unique Fu f n Association 


Democracy, Educational Policies Commission, National Educatio 
the United States and the Department of Superintendence, Washington, 1 i 
p 22. a i 

5 James Bryant Conant, in a statement quoted in an editorial, “The College d 
Dissent,” Christian Science Monitor, January 27, 1953. 
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constructively with the issues that affect freedom. The exercise of 
arbitrary power over man’s thoughts has been held as the most detested 
of all oppressions. Freedom to think and speak is firmly fixed in the 
American Bill of Rights. Freedom of the press is an empty privilege 
unless there is something to express. The right of assembly is necessary 
for intelligent discussion, So the several freedoms are empty indeed, 
unless they are supported by a system of public education where there 
is freedom to learn. This objective is not a whim, but a prime necessity, 
if citizens are to be prepared to make intelligent decisions in public 
affairs, 

The nature of the constant conflict in which the schools engage to 
remain free and to serve their function in a democratic society is dis- 
cussed at length in Educational Freedom in an Age of Anxiety, the 
12th Yearbook of the John Dewey Society. In the concluding chapter, 
H. Gordon Hullfish, the editor of the Yearbook, says: 


American education has inherited the Opportunity to work on the side 
of freedom, in the same way that our citizen has inherited the right to 
suffrage. To be free to vote, however, does not guarantee that the citizen 
will be free in his voting. All that is guaranteed, and this only so long as 
we understand its meaning sufficiently to hold fast to this line with our 
Past, is that each generation will not have to face the impossible task of 
establishing the right of suffrage within its own lifetime. Nor does the 
fact that the schoolman is free from the guidance of an official pedagogy 
give assurance that this freedom will be reflected in the character of the 
Schools. Yet to have this much freedom is to be in a position to achieve it 
further, The initial resource is opportunity. We may fritter it away, how- 
ever, by an unconsidered restriction here and another one there, all the 
while forgetting that to help the individual achieve freedom within the 
life he shares with his fellows is the main task confronting the schoolman 
in this culture.* 

The term “academic freedom” has become widely applicable to the 
Concept of freedom to teach and learn that has been used so far in this 
discussion. To provide a basis for furthering understanding, the follow- 
ing is a standard and accepted definition of the term. It is expressed in 
4 series of “rights” for the teacher: 


°H. Gordon Hullfish, Educational Freedom in an Age of Anxiety, New York, 
Harper & Bros. 1952, pp. 218-219. 
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1. Liberty to teach, study through the medium of research, and publish 
opinions and findings without coercion or censorship through the state 
or any of its units of authority, such as school boards 

2. The right of teachers, especially at high school and college levels to 
“teach the truth as they see it,” without interference from lay boards, 
governmental authorities, or pressure groups 

3. Freedom of speech, of the press, and of petition in those fields of study 
in which one is especially competent 

4, The right to interpret facts without coercion’ 


One of the major organizations in this country that has attempted 
to preserve the rights of faculties to practice academic freedom is the 
American Association of University Professors. Composed chiefly of 
persons working at college and university level, and dealing with re- 
seatch which is frequently controversial, this organization has labored 
diligently to maintain academic freedom. Its strength grows out of its 
many experiences in asserting the academic rights of members and, on 
many occasions, of defending members wrongly accused of misusing 
their positions as teachers or researchers. The organization attempts to 
find the facts involved before taking a position, and only does so when 
its member is in the right. The Association has expressed its point of 
view in its statement of principles concerning academic freedom as 
follows: 


a, The teacher is entitled to full freedom in research and in the publica- 
tion of the results, subject to adequate performance of other duties 

b. The teacher is entitled to freedom in classroom in discussing his sub- 
ject, but he should be careful not to introduce into his teaching contto- 
versial matter which has no relation to his subject 

The teacher is a citizen, a member of a learned profession, 
officer of an educational institution. When he speaks or writes as ; 
zen he should be free of institutional censorship or discipline, but his 
special position imposes special obligations. He should at all times be 
accurate, should exercise appropriate restraint, should show respect for 
the opinions of others, and should make every effort to indicate that 
he is not an institutional spokesman® 


sagen V. Good, Dictionary of Education, New York, McGraw-Hi 1l Book Co» 
, p. 117. 

8 American Association of University Professors, Academic Freedom and Ten 
—Statement of Principles, Bulletin 36, No. 1, 1950, p. 45. 
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Such a definition has as its basis the firm belief that education and 
democracy are inseparable. It further suggests that there are certain 
responsibilities that teachers must assume when exercising the rights 
implied in the definition. These responsibilities are well expressed in 
Schools and Our Democratic Society: 


1. Refraining from partisan or sectarian advocacy in classrooms 

2, Respecting the rights of disagreement and independent judgment on 
the part of students 

3. Placing the stress on the development of reflective-thinking skills ra- 
ther than upon acceptance of particular conclusions 

4, Exercising good judgment in relation to emotional problems and needs 
of children at various maturity levels 

5. Avoiding meeting community quirks head-on unless they involve basic 
issues of the democratic faith 

6. Working with lay people and local administrators in defining the scope 
and direction of academic freedom? 


In accepting the rights and responsibilities, teachers and laymen 
alike should Jook upon them as indispensable conditions if the social 
goals of education in a democratic society are to be realized, in contrast 
to the point of view that they are extended upon a paternalistic basis 
or that they represent whims of members of the profession. 

The public school is equally as important as institutions of higher 
education in the maintenance of the letter and spirit of academic free- 
dom. Because it reaches so many more people than the college and uni- 
versity, it has an especially heavy responsibility. Only in recent years, 
through the leadership of effective national education organizations, 
has the public-school-teacher group been made fully aware of the issues 
involving freedom to teach and learn. 

In his annual report for 1951-1952, the Secretary of the National 
Education Association has indicated a very sane application of academic 
freedom in this statement: 


Public school teachers must have freedom to teach; its students freedom 
to learn, At the heart of the true educational process is intellectual in- 
‘egtity, It is not achieved by attempts to conceal the truth, however dis- 


°M. H. Willing eż al., Schools and Our Democratic Society, New York, Harper 
& Bros., 1951, p. 390. 
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tasteful and unsatisfying truth may be. It is not achieved by giving undue 
emphasis to the unimportant or by glamorizing the new simply because 
of its novelty. Above all, intellectual integrity is not built upon bias or 
prejudice of the teacher, of the pupils, or of segments of the community 
working to secure acceptance of their own political, religious, or economic 
philosophies. 

The implications of academic freedom are simple. Academic freedom 
means that students may have access to all the facts related to a significant 
issue that is under study. It is a safeguard against the advocacy in the class- 
room of any particularized viewpoint. It results in learning how to think, 
not what to think. It makes mandatory the classroom consideration at ap- 
propriate age levels, of all matters important enough to be in controversy 
among the American people. Its objective is to prepare citizens for intelli- 
gent decisions in public affairs.’° 


For the sake of its own adequate development, every community 
needs to consider whether or not the issues involving academic freedom 
are being resolved in its public schools. 


CURRENT ISSUES AFFECTING THE FREEDOM TO TEACH AND LEARN 


An examination of the issues confronting the public schools, in re- 
spect to whether or not they are effectively free, results in an inevitable 
conclusion that they are threatened in several areas. 

This text is not a casebook on the instances where there have been 
breaches of academic freedom. Such publications as The Harvard 
Crimson, in its annual academic freedom report, and those of the 
American Association of University Professors and the National Com- 
mission for the Defense of Democracy Through Education, keep the 
profession fairly well informed concerning certain violations of the 
academic rights of teachers. On the other hand, hundreds of violations 
go unreported, either through ignorance or fear on the part of those 
affected. However, case records reveal that problems affecting freedom 
to teach and learn occur most frequently in the following areas: 


1. Freedom of speech and writing 
2. Teaching controversial issues 

1° National Education Association, The Public School, Annual Report of a 
Proda to the Public, by the Executive Secretary, Washington, D.C., 1951-195 
p. 13. 
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3, Textbooks and teaching materials 

4, Inquiry and research 

Each of these is important enough to justify some amplification and 
the reader may find that there are instances in his own community 
where these problems are issues. 

Freedom of Speech and Writing, This phase of the problem has 
both a positive and a negative aspect. The positive aspect involves in- 
stances where teachers have exercised the right and have become in- 
volved in controversies or have been severely criticized for their actions. 
The negative aspect of the problem involves the many cases where, 
through fear or community precedent as to the place of the teacher, 
the right of freedom of speech and writing has not been exercised. In 
the authors’ opinion, the current problem in the public schools espe- 
cially involves the latter, In many instances, through pressures perhaps 
indirectly asserted, the teaching staff is denied these freedoms, The 
teacher, in the exercise of these freedoms, has responsibilities that have 
been previously set out in Chapter 5, and they should be observed. 

The responsibility lies equally with the schoo! administrators and 
boards of education to develop a “climate” where these rights may be 
exercised in a wholesome and effective manner. 

Teaching Controversial Issues, This is one of the most difficult 
areas in a generally challenging field. The recognition that an en- 
lightened citizenry must know how to deal with controversial issues 
Suggests that the problem cannot be evaded because of its involve- 
ments, One of the most serious dangers is that teachers and other 
school officials, because of the difficulties involved, will simply ignore 
the issues and teach only such material as will avoid controversy. In 
discussing the teacher's work and responsibility, the authors have al- 
ready expressed the opinion, in Chapter 5, that mecting adequately the 
challenge of handling the teaching of controversial issues is inescap- 
ably a part of the teacher's job. 

An excellent statement of the teacher's position in regard to con- 
troversial issues was published by the New York City Board of Educa- 
tion in a social-studies-curriculum guide: 

As a well-informed and active, intelligent citizen, the teacher cannot 
and should not be neutral, but must be fair. No one can expect a teacher 
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to “pass through scenes of raging controversy and passion with a serene 
curiosity, a suspended judgment, and a pair of white gloves.” It would be 
inhuman to expect the teacher to “know everything and believe nothing,” 
He must remember that as a public servant he represents all society and 
not one special interest. The teacher of the social studies recognizes how 
often his own data are inadequate, his judgments unscientific, and his 
conclusions uncertain. At times it may be advisable or necessary for the 
teacher to present his point of view on a controversial issue. He must on 
such occasions make clear that this is his personal opinion and that his 
ideas as well as the ideas of others may be challenged. The teacher must 
be certain to give adequate opportunity for the presentation of opposing 
viewpoints." 

The adequate solution of this problem lies in a more courageous 
profession and one better versed in facts and techniques that will per- 
mit it to deal intelligently with issues, controversial and otherwise. 
Only a limited number of the profession have seriously considered 
this problem and are prepared to meet it. It also involves better lay 
relationships in which communication and planning are sufficiently 
broad so that the profession and the public will understand the motives 
of each other. The profession’s protection of its members who, having 
followed ethical procedures, are attacked, is, of course, necessary until 
there is general acceptance by the profession and public generally that 
teaching about controversial issues is a necessary part of the teacher's 
job and is indispensable to our free society. 

Textbooks and Teaching Materials. Scarcely a day passes without 
a newspaper account of an attack by individuals or organizations on 
the textbooks and teaching materials being used in the public schools. 
This is due to a lack of understanding on the part of such persons of 
organizations of the purpose of education, including the function of 
the textbook; a degree of irresponsibility by the attackers in some 
cases; and in a few instances, unwise textbook selections on the part 
of the educational staff. . 

The problem in this field is closely associated with pressure tactics 
and efforts from time to time to bar certain textbooks, and is not new 
on the American scene. During the period 1950-1952, organized at- 
tacks by such sources as Mrs. Crain’s Educational Reviewer sometimes 


™ Board of Education of the City of New York, Social Studies, Grades 7, 8, 9, 
A Guide for Teachers, Curriculum Bulletin No. 5, 1951-52, Series, p- 6. 
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led to the replacement of texts by those that do not deal forthrightly 
with the affairs of the day. In commenting on an interesting discus- 
sion of this problem in What To Do About “Dangerous” Textbooks, 
Earl James McGrath, former United State Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, states that: 


It must be recognized that the textbook problem is complex and defies 
easy solution. Certainly it calls for thoughtful appraisal of many questions, ` 
among which I would suggest the following: 

1, What is the school’s responsibility in presenting the various view- 
points in classroom discussion of current economic, political, and 
social issues? 

2. What is the role of the textbook in the education of our children for 
responsible citizenship in a democracy? How should the teacher 
fulfill his function as interpreter of controversial material in text- 
books? 

3. What are the respective spheres of responsibility of parents, civic 
groups, the press, students, board of education and the professional 
educator in the establishment of policies and procedures which 
should govern the selection of instructional materials to be used in 
our schools? 

4, What should be done to insure that all groups enjoy adequate oppor- 
tunity to present their opinions to the legally constituted authorities? 

Educators and civic leaders have an obligation to lend their full energies 
to the solution of all the many problems besetting public education today. 
Only by a loyal and enduring partnership between our educators and the 
test of the community can we maintain our public schools as the proving 
ground for American democracy.” 


There is no disposition on the part of educators to withdraw the 
tight of criticism of teaching materials used in the public schools, nor 
to question ultimate lay control. The problem is one of objectives and 
methods, and the desire on the part of teachers that the ends of de- 
mocracy be served. The professional reputation of teachers is fre- 
quently at stake in this issue. It involves not only their competence 
in respect to teaching areas in which they are prepared, but also ability 
in Community relations. 


Earl James McGrath, Introduction to What To Do About “Dangerous” Text- 
books by Edward N. Saveth, reprinted from Commentary, February, 1952. 
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The tendency on the part of some school organizations to bar cer- 
tain materials, through either administrative or board of education 
action, has created a serious problem in some parts of the country. 
The general opinion is that this is an ineffective way to deal with 
materials that may be unsatisfactory. A public relations problem of 
some moment usually arises out of such action and it may be that 
banned materials attain a certain martyrdom. The expression of a 
positive policy by school officials in respect to the issues involved is 
more defensible in a democracy than is piecemeal censorship. 

Inquiry and Research. Basic to the entire field of academic freedom 
is the freedom to engage in inquiry and research. The entire field of 
education, as well as aspects of science and industry, are dependent 
upon the right to exercise this phase of academic freedom. This aspect 
of the problem is usually more associated with higher education than 
with the elementary and secondary schools. However, teaching the 
importance of, and developing interest in, this area are part of the 
teacher’s job, especially in the secondary school. Increasingly, at all 
levels of education, the spirit of “finding the facts” should dominate 
teaching. 

Former President Lowell of Harvard University, having viewed this 
whole problem, wrote at the end of his long career a statement that 
applies especially to higher education, but which in principle covers 
public education as well. He said: 

Experience has proved, and probably no one would not deny, that 
knowledge can advance, or at least can advance most rapidly, only by 
means of an unfettered search for truth on the part of those who devote 
their lives to seeking it in their respective fields, and by complete freedom 
in imparting to their pupils the truth that they have found. This has be- 
come an axiom in higher education, in spite of the fact that a searcher 
may discover error instead of truth, and be misled, and mislead others, 
thereby. We believe that if light enough is let in, the real relation of things 
will soon be seen, and that they can be seen in no other way.” 


RELATIONSHIP OF SUCH ISSUES TO DEMOCRATIC SOCIETY 


The basis for this discussion is the establishment of the relationship 
of the issues to the maintenance of a democratic society generally, and 


18 Lawrence A. Lowell, What a University President Has Learned, New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1938, pp. 127-132. 
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to democratic practices in administering the educational personnel. 

Our willingness to let the principles of democracy operate without 
unreasonable restraint is at stake, A basic understanding of freedom is 
involved. Henry Steele Commager said, in a memorable address en- 
titled “The Pragmatic Necessity for Freedom”: 


Freedom, I repeat, is a body of practices, not alone a body of principles, 
Freedom, you must keep in mind, is not a method of indulging error. It 
is a method of arriving at the truth. It is maintained, not out of senti» 
mental regard for the welfare of society. We must insist, all of us, on 
freedom for the scholar, for the librarian, for the publisher, or the scientist; 
and for the same reason we must insist on freedom for the doctor and for 
the judge. 

We insist on freedom of the doctor, not out of sentimental grounds, but 
because we want to get well; and we know that if we denounce a doctor 
who had diagnosed a cancer as TB, then we can’t call on him the next time 
we are sick. 

We preserve independence for the judge, because we want to see justice 
done; and if we move in on the judges as some legislatures seem to be 
doing, we will end up by destroying the system of justice—and we are 
the ones who will suffer, not the individual judges. We have to keep clear 
all currents of criticism, all currents of exploration and currents of discus- 
sion in every realm, in order to find the truth, in order to bring up a new 
generation which will be zealous to think for itself. We don’t tell them 
What to think. We teach them, if we can, how to think. We must take our 
chances with differences of opinion. We must take our chances with error, 
if it is indeed error . . . if you make it impossible for first-rate people to 
Write textbooks, you will get second-rate people writing them. If you 
make it impossible for first-rate teachers to teach, you will have second- 
tate teachers. The same is true of librarians, for you could get somebody 
in Position of authority who would not know the difference between 
Comic books and the classics. The result will be that you will get the kind 
of &eneration that doesn’t know and doesn’t care, a generation incapable of 
thinking for itself, because it has never been trained to think for itself.’ 


Such a concept of freedom as it relates to teachers and teaching 
Would go far toward conserving human resources to the point where 
the most able people would teach and be attracted to the profession. It 


“Henry Steele Commager, “The Pragmatic Necessity for Freedom,” Address 
Presented at the seventh annual National Conference on Higher Education, Chicago, 
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would also lead to the use of techniques involving group action and 
processes that would develop a type of consciousness in respect to de- 
mocracy that would have real significance for our society. 


TEACHER OATHS AND RELATED STATE REQUIREMENTS 


One of the controversial issues in the postwar period has been that 
of requiring public employees generally, and teachers in particular, to 
subscribe to loyalty oaths. It is generally agreed that public school 
teachers have the responsibility of building good American citizens. 
The extent to which requiring teachers to take loyalty oaths will help 
obtain better American citizenship has been in controversy. 

It is not difficult to understand why the public, subject to the fears 
and tensions of the period in which we are living, should seek legisla- 

i tive means to try to assure themselves of loyal teachers. It is also un- 
derstandable why public school employees should question the effec- 
tiveness of loyalty oaths, since for the loyal teacher the requirement is 
unnecessary, and for the disloyal one neither the oath of loyalty nor 
the prohibition of membership in subversive groups will necessarily 
achieve the results desired by those who sponsor loyalty-oath legisla- 
tion. 

Regardless of this opinion, the movement to require public school 
teachers to take an oath of allegiance or otherwise satisfy employing 
agencies that they are loyal to the government of the United States 
has been growing. In this movement teachers have been for the most 
part included with other public employees in the requirement. By the 
end of 1951, thirty-three states, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the 
District of Columbia had statutes or state board regulations requiring 
teachers to take an oath of allegiance. The Committee on Tenure and 
Academic Freedom of the National Education Association has made 
periodic studies of these requirements; their publication, Teacher's 
Oaths and Related State Requirements, supplemented by more recent 
data concerning legislative enactments in the states, gives an accurate 
picture of the situation.” 


15 National Education Association of the United States, Committee on Tenure 
and Academic Freedom, Teacher's Oaths and Related State Requirements, Wash- 
ington, D.C., June, 1949. 
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Wide variations appear in the legislation involving oaths in respect 
to whom they apply, when the oath is taken, and its exact nature. 
Generally, elementary and secondary teachers and other public school 
personnel are included, and usually the oaths must be taken when the 
petson is certified or employed, or at both times. In some instances, in 
addition to the oath of loyalty, there is a ptescription relative to teach- 
ing loyalty and patriotism. The California requirement is an example. 


I solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will support the Constitution of 
the United States of America, the constitution of the State of California, 
and the laws of thesUnited States and the State of California, and will by 
precept and example, promote respect for the flag and the statutes of the 
United States and of the State of California, reverence for law and order, 
and undivided allegiance to the government of the United States of 
America.'° 


This is in contrast to the somewhat more common requirement as 
exemplified by the Massachusetts law. 


I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will support the Constitution of 
the United States and the Constitution of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, and that I will faithfully discharge the duties of the position of 
(insert name of position) according to the best of my ability.” 


The most serious type of requirement, since it bears directly on the 
ptoblem of freedom to teach and learn, is one like those required by 
Rhode Island and Georgia. In these instances the teacher is forbidden 
to teach about specific theories of government. Such a prohibition 
may lead to incompleteness in teaching which does not inform pupils 
of facts in world affairs. There is little question that a teacher of 
modern and current history would be thoroughly handicapped by such 
a requirement. 

No matter how well meaning such requirements may be, they in- 
fringe upon the basic academic freedom of the teacher, and in all 
probability do not serve to eliminate a disloyal person, since such an 
individua] will, in most cases, practice misrepresentation to the extent 
of taking such an oath with no intent to follow it. Fortunately, the 


“Ibid, p. 10. 
a Ibid., p. 9. 
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number of disloyal persons in the public schools has been proved to 
be extremely small, and there does not seem to be a serious threat to 
American democracy from this source. Perhaps more serious is the 
attitude of suspicion and fear which so-called “loyalty” legislation 
provokes, The Feinberg Law in New York attained notoriety in this 
respect. The following excerpt from a court decision centering around 
that law provides an excellent opinion on the effect of such legisla- 
tion: 


It is no answer to say that this measure is needed to combat the menace 
of Communism. Small service, indeed, to our democracy, is afforded by 
emulating the tactics of Communism, and by destroying the guarantees 
of freedom. . . . The court finds it hard to believe that it is necessary to 
resort to witch hunting in our schools to displace misfits. . . ° 


Morale, so very important to the teacher because of the nature of 
his service, is greatly affected by such procedures. There is no difference 
in the intent of the organized profession, which on numerous occasions 
has moved to eliminate any subversive influences from its midst, and 
those who, through law and required loyalty oaths, attempt to meet 
the issues in this manner. The method of accomplishing the purpose, 
however, is frequently the difference between good and poor morale 
of staff members. 


DEMOCRATIZATION OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
AND FREEDOM TO TEACH AND LEARN 


During the past several years one of the primary purposes of Ameri- 
can teachers and educators has been to democratize the American 
public school. In spite of the democratic goals of the early political 
philosophers and some of the early educators, the public school system 
adopted many characteristics of European education which had been 
developed to serve another type of political society. One of the real 
issues in American education has been to obtain a democratic structure 
and practice in the public schools as they have grown in size and 

18 L’Hommedieu et al. v. Board of Regents of the University of New York 93 
N. Y. S. (2d) 274, Supreme Court, November 28, 1949, as quoted in The School 
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scope. The schools are a social institution that responds slowly be- 
cause of the fact that teachers all too frequently teach as they were 
taught. No sweeping changes can be ordered due to the decentralized 
nature of its control; therefore, the public school has changed very 
gradually. It has been estimated that it takes about fifty years for an 
idea that has been reasonably accepted to become fully implanted and 
ptacticed in the schools. 

This discussion of the nature of change in the school system demon- 
strates the importance of any phase of teaching, but more especially 
any aspect that bears directly upon the school as a democratic institu- 
tion. 

It seems reasonable that democracy can best be learned in an atmos- 
phere where it is practiced. If the school fails to practice the common 
democratic principles and incorporate them into its structure, the pos- 
sibility of making them a part of the lives of boys and girls is greatly 
reduced. It therefore follows that not only should the school encourage 
democratic practices in respect to classroom procedure, discipline, or- 
ganization, and relationships generally democratic in nature, but that 
teachers should have a degree of freedom to teach and to stimulate 
learning that will develop the spirit of democracy in the student, 

It is in the realms of spirit that the connections between matters of 
academic freedom and the school as a democratic institution are best 
éstablished. A teacher who feels that he is being limited in respect to 
his freedom to teach and stimulate learning is obviously not the best 
leader of pupils toward democratic goals, or the ablest contributor to 
a faculty whose goals should include striving for a more democratic 
school organization and procedure. A statement by Dr. Harold Ben- 
jamin, at one time the chairman of the Defense Commission of the 
National Education Association, illustrates in a basic manner the idea 
that the authors are attempting to present. Dr. Benjamin said, “Free 
men cannot be taught properly by slaves. Courageous citizens cannot 
be well educated by scared hired men.”” 

A situation where academic freedom prevails as a part of general 
high morale enables the teacher to function at his best and make his 


Harold Benjamin, in an address before the National Education Association, 
t. Louis, Missouri, July, 1950. 
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greatest contribution to the school, which acts as a laboratory for 
democratic citizenship. The spirit of a teacher functioning democrati- 
cally in his job is well expressed in an editorial which dealt with cer- 
tain basic relationships of education to business and government. It 
concludes: 


Education knowingly withholds no facts. And the educator will lead 
his students all around a subject. He will encourage questions. He will 
tolerate disagreements. If he is a true educator, those facts will have 
meaning for him. That meaning he will share, but not press. And if he is 
a teacher worthy of his calling he will have deep convictions of his own, 
These he will voice forthrightly but not impose. 

Herein lie the moralities of education—not in the infallibility of its 
content, but in the honesty of its practice.” 


To meet this standard of performance the school must possess dem- 
ocratic characteristics, and the teacher must be free of restraints so that 
he will teach the whole truth and not avoid teaching about controver- 
sial issues, as is so frequently the case in the American public school 
today. 

In “The Public School and the American Heritage,” which is a pol- 
icy statement written by the National Education Association's Na- 
tional Commission for the Defense of Democracy Through Educa- 
tion and other organizations, there appears a series of statements that 
might well characterize the learning situation in a democratic school. 
The approach is sound in that the point of view is that democracy 
must be exemplified in the learning situations. The statement follows: 


Young people are entitled to be respected as individuals, respected for 
what they are and what they may become 

Young people, to the extent of their growth and ability, are entitled to 
deal with the conditions and problems of their times 

Young people are entitled to such knowledge and experience as are ap- 
propriate to the nature of the problems under study 

Young people should learn that all ideas thoughtfully expressed are en- 
titled to thoughtful consideration 


20 “Cult of Objectivity,” an editorial in the Christian Science Monitor, Boston, 
Massachusetts, December 9, 1952. 
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Young people are entitled to the opportunity to develop the habits of 
critical thought which democratic society requires 

Young people are entitled to build their own beliefs on the basis of 
the facts, theories, forces, and experiences which affect the judgments of 
citizens on contemporary issues” 


Many aspects of the various phases of, and issues concerning, aca- 
demic freedom are deeply interwoven with achieving these goals. The 
development of a more courageous and able professional staff to 
achieve the goals is of primary importance to the profession itself, but 
even more so to the nation whose continued existence as a democracy 
is so closely bound to freedom to practice the democratic processes. 

Many laymen, rightly concerned with the threats of ideologies like 
Communism and Fascism, and endeavoring to protect our democracy, 
actually endanger it by seeking to circumscribe the teacher by limiting 
his freedom to teach. Such a shortsighted approach is not new in our 
country, and our great leaders have consistently warned against such 
Practices. Statements by two of these leaders apply especially to the 
problem of the basic freedoms. Jefferson said, “I have sworn upon 
the altar of God eternal hostility against any form of tyranny over the 
mind of man.” Later, Lincoln said, in a letter to a friend, “Those who 
deny freedom to others deserve it not for themselves, and under a just 
God, cannot long retain it.” Our political philosophers are not the only 
Ones who recognize freedom and education as being so basically im- 
portant. The head of one of the great business enterprises of this 
Country said in a recent speech: 


Our public schools, in short, are the cement of our common herit- 
age, . 


As I see it, education must teach the individual to think—to think 
Positively, analytically, and constructively. It must give the maturing mind 
a healthy skepticism and a spirit of intelligent inquiry. That is the kind 
of person-educated product, if you will, that gives our business system its 
dynamic and flexible nature. That is the kind of person on whom we de- 


“The Public School and the American Heritage,” The Harvard Educational 
Review, vol, 21, No. 3, Summer, 1951, p. 137. 
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pend for the maintenance and improvement of our business organizations 
and our methods.” 


RESPONSIBILITIES ASSOCIATED WITH THE PRACTICE 
OF ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


It is a common argument that the privileges accorded citizens in a 
democracy carry responsibilities equally important and demanding, 
Two phases of responsibility affecting the educational personnel are 
immediately apparent: 

(1) The responsibility for preserving and promoting academic 
freedom; and (2) the responsibility for participation as individuals in 
constructive and democratic practices. 

The first of these responsibilities has particular application to the 
practice of teaching and membership in the profession, while the 
second bears more directly upon the practice of citizenship by mem- 
bers of the profession. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR PRESERVING AND PROMOTING 
ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


A constructive approach to this phase of the problem lies in the 
manner in which the profession conducts itself in the performance of 
its duties, and the vigor, tempered by mature judgment, used in de- 
fending its membership if it is under attack. Because a positive ap- 
proach is the soundest, an understanding of certain ways that respon- 
sibility can best be exercised is desirable. Some of the considerations 
emphasized and already quoted on page 97 from Schools and Our 
Democratic Society are pertinent here. 

Each of those points involves a degree of mature individual judg- 
ment, adequate consideration by faculty groups, understandings with 
laymen and boards of education, and relationships with children and 
youth that are characterized in the earlier statement concerning the 
learning situation in a democratic school. ' 

One of the responsibilities of a mature profession is that in addition 
to setting up a code of ethics and determining standards of practice 


22 Frank W. Abrams, "The Stake of Business in Public School Education,” AC 
dress given before the National Citizens Commission for the Public Schools, Clev 
land, Ohio, January 12, 1951. 
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for its members, it “polices” its membership. In other words, in addi- 
tion to accepting the responsibility for protecting its member who is 
in the right and is endangered, it recognizes that it must criticize and 
even expel a member who fails to meet its standards, This respon- 
sibility has not been accepted by professional educators, but it is a 
matter they must face as they mature professionally. If members of the 
profession recognized that both concerns were involved in professional 
membership, they might operate at a higher level of professional com- 
petence, be more courageous, and at the same time, more judicious in 
the discharge of their duties. This kind of goal is never fully attainable 
by any profession. It is, however, an ethical standard toward which any 
profession might well aspire. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR PARTICIPATION AS INDIVIDUALS IN 
CONSTRUCTIVE AND DEMOCRATIC PRACTICES 


The principle of citizen participation in the activities of his com- 
munity and his government generally has a special application to the 
teacher’s participation in constructive citizenship and democratic prac- 
tices. The full practice of adult citizenship by a million well-educated 
and socially conscious members of the teaching profession would not 
only have a positive effect upon the general citizenship, it would also 
teact favorably upon the profession itself. Inarticulateness has too 
long characterized the educational group. The policy of the National 
Education Association’s Commission for the Defense of Democracy 
Through Education, referred to earlier in connection with characteriz- 
ing the learning situation, has also included an excellent statement 
concerning this phase of the responsibility of members of the profes- 
Sion, 


Teachers and administrators must show faith in the codperative analysis 
and solution of common problems of youth and adults. 

Teachers and administrators must encourage young people to locate, use, 
and evaluate relevant materials of instruction as they identify and analyze 
Significant contemporary problems and form judgments about them, How- 
Cver, they must not direct or compel any particular judgments. 

Teachers and administrators must protect young people from those 
8toups which would limit freedom to learn and to know. 
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Teachers and administrators must accept their responsibility to treat 
ideas, issues, groups and individuals with fairness. 

Teachers and administrators have an obligation to assume all of the 
tights and responsibilities which are the prerogatives of their fellow citi- 


zens. 

Teachers and administrators must accept the responsibility of working 
with their fellow citizenry toward wider understanding and acceptance of 
the role of the public school in the American community.” 


The last two parts of the above statement are particularly appli- 
cable. 


PROBABLE EFFECT OF SUCH PRACTICE OF GENERAL CITIZENSHIP 


The practice of such general citizenship would, to a very large ex- 
tent, solve the periodic attempts in some communities to control the 
teacher’s personal habits and invade his privacy in a manner the com- 
munity would not consider doing to other citizens. Concern by the 
public must necessarily be felt for the leadership of its youth, and there 
is no doubt that teachers should exemplify in their personal lives the 
best ideals and standards of conduct in the democratic society. This 
text has chosen to attempt the positive approach rather than to cite 
the occasional violation of the teacher’s rights; the suggestion is con- 
stantly offered that these issues will be reduced to a minimum if the 
teacher sufficiently exercises the responsibilities of adult citizenship. 

With decentralized and lay control of education, some efforts to con- 
trol the’ teacher’s personal habits, invade his privacy, and limit his 
freedom to teach and learn may be inevitable. If communities were 
helped to understand that this practice is detrimental to their schools 
and would bring investigation and perhaps unfavorable criticism to 
them, they would act with greater restraint and consideration. The 
profession must not shirk its duty either in dealing with these issues in 
the positive manner that has been suggested or in meeting the issues 
that may inevitably develop. 

Most communities are realizing that restraints beyond the general 
good standards practiced by the community create situations in which 


28 “The Public School and the American Heritage,” The Harvard Educational 
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they are unable to staff their schools with able and well-adjusted teach- 
ers and administrators. Some readers may question the relationship of 
this discussion with the chapter emphasis, in many respects it is 
as much of a problem as other phases of freedom to teach and learn. 
Curtailment in one line is usually associated with restrictions in others, 
and it is unlikely that the teacher who is willing to live in a com- 
munity which circumscribes his life in a fashion more extreme than 
its other good citizens practice, will be very courageous or even in- 
terested in teaching about controversial issues in the classroom. 

One of the most thoughtful statements in respect to the integrity of 
the individual, to which this section is essentially devoted, is contained 
in the following: 


We call upon Americans to reaffirm their faith in the integrity of the 
individual. We believe it basically important for all people to support edu- 
cational efforts which respect the right of the teacher to seek and teach 
the truth as he finds it, and of the student to study differing views in ar- 
tiving at his own judgments. The society toward which we work thrives 
on creative diversity and withers on coerced conformity.” 


The problem of both the laymen who control the schools and the 
ptofessional group which operates them is to set up conditions which 
will permit the teacher to carry out the kind of job responsibility that 
was developed in Chapter 5. It is clear that a wholesome point of view 
with regard to freedom to teach and learn, by both the lay and pro- 
fessional groups, is one of these conditions. 


RECENT ACTIVITIES OF THE PROFESSION DEALING WITH 
ACADEMIC FREEDOM 
The profession at both the public school and college levels is cur- 
tently engaged in an active consideration of the issues and problems 
involving the controversy associated with the freedom to teach and 
learn, It is being called upon to defend itself, and the flurry of investi- 
gations by congressional committees and other groups is causing the 
issues in respect to these freedoms to be more deeply considered than 


%4 A Statement on Academic Freedom, Approved by the Executive Board of the 
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ever before. Such conditions have led to action within the ptofession 
both to defend and interpret its position. 

The activities of the Committee on Tenure and Academic Freedom 
of the National Education Association have exemplified how an or- 
ganization operates both to protect its members and “police” the or- 
ganization. Its history, as described in its reports and publications, re- 
veals the need to be alert to infringements upon the contractual and 
tenure rights of teachers and the limitations upon the freedom to 
teach. Such organizations as the one to which we have just referred 
have a particular problem in avoiding defense of the incompetent and 
unsatisfactory teacher. The Committee has set these objectives to guide 
it and prevent its misusing its true function: 


1. Assistance to the individual found to be unjustly treated 

2. Prevention of further unjust treatment of employees 

3. Permanent correction of conditions which cause unjust treatment 

4. Development of public understanding and support of fair employment 
practices” 


Investigations consist of gathering facts, evaluating the findings, 
formulating the recommendations, and issuing a report. Reports do 
not have legal status, but they have proved to be powerful factors in 
relation to the individuals involved, boards of education, and the gen- 
eral public in the community. 

The activities of the Defense Commission, another agency of the 
National Education Association, further indicate the widespread nature 
of the problems affecting teachers and teaching. This Commission 
grew up out of the need to: (1) give the public more understanding 
of the importance of education for all our people; (2) defend the 
cause of education against unjust attacks and investigate charges 
that involve teachers, schools, educational methods, and procedures; 
and, (3) work for educational conditions essential for the perpetua- 
tion of our democracy.” In its dozen years of activity it has made itself 


25 National Education Association, Report of the Committee on Tenure and 
Academic Freedom, 1951, p. 8. ? 

28 National Commission for the Defense of Democracy Through Education, De- 
fense Bulletin, December, 1951, No. 41. 
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felt in many ways and has accumulated experience that should make it 
even more effective in the future. 

In the college and university field there has also been much activity. 
In some respects this activity has been even more far-reaching than 
the public school activities to which we have referred. In this area of 
education there has been a major struggle to define the rights and re- 
sponsibilities of universities and their faculties in maintaining academic 
freedom. A recent report by a committee of the Association of Ameri- 
can Universities goes far in defining these rights and responsibilities. 
While the report is obviously directed toward the problem related to 
Communism, its findings are quite fundamental. The report states that 
the colleges “have supplied intellectual capital as essential to our so- 
ciety as financial capital is to our industrial enterprise... . A uni- 
versity must, therefore, be hospitable to an infinite variety of skills and 
viewpoints, relying upon open competition among them as the surest 
safeguard of truth. Its whole spirit requires investigation, criticism and 
ptesentation of ideas in an atmosphere of freedom and mutual con- 
fidence.” 

The report further argues that, in turn, this freedom begets respon- 
sibility and that it is the duty of the university, with the coöperation 
of the staff, to define where individual privilege begins and ends. The 
contention of the report is in no wise to defend any subversive influ- 
ence or activity, but to defend the independence of the university it- 
self in uprooting such influences if they are found in the staff. The 
autonomy of local boards of education to deal with its problems of a 
similar nature may well be urged. Obviously this report is aimed at 
the congressional investigations which often have maligned the inno- 
cent as well as those whose guilt was in question. 

While it is hoped that these problems, in both public schools and 
colleges and universities, are temporary ones growing out of the times 
in which we live, the profession must remain alert to their implica- 
tions. 


2 A. Whitney Griswold et al, Committe Report to the American Association 
of Universities, as quoted in “Communism and the Colleges,” Time, April 6, 1953; 
and in “Editorials—Academic Freedom and Responsibility,” Christian Science Momi- 


tor, April 3, 1953. 
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In all of the reports and investigations, as well as the statements of 
principle such as that found in the report to the Association of Ameri- 
can Universities to which we have just referred, the integrity of the 
individual is basic. This quality has been emphasized in the following 
statement: 


Only when academic freedom is carefully safeguarded against intrusions 
from without and against perversions from within—only then is freedom 
of inquiry safe, and only then is the future secure. Integrity is the heart of 
the matter. Given integrity, freedom has foundations; without it, all free- 
doms ate endangered. No man shall be put in jeopardy for holding an 
opinion; that is the meaning of academic freedom. But when an opinion 
holds a man, freedom for him has become impossible because there is no 
integrity in him. Free inquiry into the evidence in the continuing search 
for truth is beyond the capabilities of the closed mind. Thus, the man who 
lacks basic integrity disqualifies himself as a candidate for the fraternity 
of the free. He is committed in advance to the betrayal of academic free- 
dom to whatever dogma he espouses. He has the same standing in the 
citadel of democracy as any other traitor; and his trea-onable presence 
within the college does not give him the right to claim ihe protection of 
the academic freedom which he has violated and which he with his closed 
mind seeks to destroy.” 


Such current consideration of the problems of academic freedom 
further demonstrates the timely nature of the issues that have been 
presented in the chapter. Too frequently, members of the profession 
consider such issues outside their experience and interest. Today these 
issues are affecting the lives of every member of the profession in one 
way or another and should be carefully studied. 


*8 Buell G. Gallagher, “Freedom and Integrity,” Address presented at the City 
College of New York, February 19, 1953, pp. 4-5. 
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WORKING TOWARD PROFESSIONAL STATUS 


Throughout the discussion the authors have referred to the teaching 
and administrative personnel of the public schools as members of a 
profession, It is recognized that the public school teaching and ad- 
Ministrative personnel do not fully meet all of the features of profes- 
sional membership, but their characteristics are such as to justify the 
general application of the term. An examination of their nature and 
characteristics further indicates there is much yet to be done to achieve 
full professional status. For that matter, every professional group falls 
short of fully achieving mature professional status. The age of the or- 
ganized teaching profession and the conditions under which it operates 
have much to do with its achievement. An examination of some of 
the features that contribute to the identification of professions gen- 


rally may be helpful in evaluating the teaching profession. 
387 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF PROFESSIONS 


Every person or group which participates in developing criteria to 
be used in characterizing a profession does so with a somewhat differ- 
ent emphasis. This variation develops out of a difference in point of 
view due to the varying functions of the professions. The following 
criteria of a profession are presented as a typical common core that is 
generally applicable. Obviously, an adaptation to the teaching group, 
or any other, must be made if the professional status of a given group 
is considered. Following the presentation of the “common core” of 
professional characteristics, each one will be discussed in relation to 
the teaching field. The following are suggested criteria or characteris- 
tics to which we have referred: 


m 


. Specialized professional preparation over a considerable period is re- 
quired for practicing the profession, and a background of general 
education and culture is also necessary. This preparation is usually 
followed by some sort of internship. 

2. Selective admission procedures have been developed to safeguard the 
professional group in respect to both ability and character 

3. The work involves the practice of an art and relies upon a highly 
developed body of scientific and philosophic knowledge 

4. The members of the group carry on continuing in-service activities, 
based upon their own desire to improve 

5. The members of the group regard their practice as a lifework 

6. The membership evolves a high degree of unity, ideals, and purpose, 
and maintains its own organization, which has media of expression 

7. Public service and the general welfare are exalted over personal gain, 
and the group regards itself as obligated to give greater service than is 
required by the legal code which governs it 

8. A code of ethics is evolved governing both work and behavior, and 
it is widely adhered to within the group re 

9. The group has its legal status defined by state laws and exercises dili- 
gence in “policing” its own membership ? 

10. While adhering to group standards, it recognizes the varied services 

to be performed by its membership, and the status of its members 1$ 

defined on the basis of worth, involving both professional and com- 
munity leadership 
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APPLICATION TO THE TEACHING PERSONNEL 


Applying this level of evaluation involves placing the teaching 
group in a critical position. It, like any other profession, will suffer 
when examined for complete adherence to such a set of criteria. Like 
other fields, the teaching group will vary widely within its own struc- 
ture in achieving these goals. The early chapters of this book stressed 
the extreme variation in the approximately 67,000 school districts 
in the United States, controlled by as many lay boards of education. 
Any examination of how well the teaching profession is achiev- 
ing the ten standards to which we have referred must be corisidered 
in the framework of how public education operates in the United 
States. 

A further consideration is how the professional aspect is related to 
the administrative function which is the subject of the text. Those 
charged with public school administration are themselves members 
of the professional group that they administer. They are subject to 
the same type of professional controls and emoluments that involve 
their colleagues. To a very considerable extent their own leadership is 
circumscribed by their own professionalism and by that of their staff 
members. Viewed in the larger sense, the job of administration is 
leadership in developing professionalism in education, since it follows 
that this would achieve many of the goals in improving the education 
of children. 

Specialized Professional Preparation. It is fully recognized that the 
quantitative aspect of preparation will not alone provide professional 
Status, However, when considered with the other criteria, in its proper 
relationship, there is no more important consideration in determining 
the extent of progress. The report of the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards supplies the following 
data on recent changes in teacher preparation. 


1947-1948 1949-1950 
Master’s degree or higher 14.4 25.0 
Bachelor's degree 44.7 45.0 
2.0 to 3.9 years of college 28.0 26.0 


0.1 to 1.9 years of college 12.7 4.0 
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Interpreted somewhat differently, the data from which the percent- 
ages were derived for 1949-1950 indicated a median preparation of 
teachers as follows: elementary, four college years; secondary, five col- 
lege years; and all public school teachers, 4.4 college years." 

The existence of this condition on a country-wide basis suggests that 
in some states and regions much higher standards prevail. For class- 
room teachers the recent changes have been marked. State certifica- 
tion requirements have been upgraded in somewhat the following 
pattern: 


In 1946, when the organized movement to upgrade professional stand- 
ards began, only about 15 states were requiring a minimum of four years 
of professional preparation for elementary teachers. By 1951-52 a total 
of 32 states had in force or had adopted future deadlines for the minimum 
requirement of four college years to become effective. Since 1946, 27 states 
have upgraded minimum certification requirements for elementary teach- 
ers, and of these 27, 17 have adopted the baccalaureate degree of profes- 
sional preparation or set deadlines for this minimum requirement to be- 
come effective. In 1951-52 only four states were certificating any high 
school teachers below the baccalaureate degree level. Four states and the 
District of Columbia were requiring a minimum of five years for high 
school teachers in academic fields (Arizona, California, Washington, and 
New York). At least three additional states are in the process of a revision 
of state certification requirements (Tennessee, New Mexico, and Colo- 
tado) ” 


In March of 1953 it was reported that 21 states were actually re- 
quiring four years’ preparation for the standard elementary certificate, 
while 3 more states would require four years’ preparation beginning 
September 1, 1953. Four states still did not require the baccalaureate 
degree in 1953; but 5 states and the District of Columbia required 
five years’ preparation, although in one of the five, Washington, # 
secondary teacher could begin teaching on a bachelor’s degree, the 
fifth year of training being mandatory within four years.’ 


1 National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards, Grou 
ing Up Professionally, A Progress Report to the Profession, 1946-1952, Reprinte 
from hey Journal of Teacher Education, September, 1952, p. 6. 
Ibid., p. 6. 
8 Supplied by T. M. Stinnett, Executive Secretary, National Commission 0A 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards. 
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In a recent N.E.A. Research Division report concerning cities over 
100,000 in population, it is shown that 42 of the cities credited the 
seventh year of professional preparation in their salary schedules. This 
encouragement to added preparation will undoubtedly have a consid- 
erable effect on the requirements in the years to come. Similar change 
has been experienced in the requirements for principals and superin- 
tendents. The same report to which we have referred supplies these 
data on principals and superintendents, 


ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS: Twenty-one states have upgraded require- 
ments for elementary principals since 1946; 20 states have upgraded 
requirements for secondary principals; and 17 states have ungraded re- 
quirements for administrative certificates. For elementary principals, 
when adopted deadlines become effective, 11 states will require a 
minimum of five college years of professional preparation; 17 states 
will require the bachelor’s degree; and six states have not established 
a certificate or endorsement requirements for elementary principals. 

SECONDARY PRINCIPALS: For high school principals, when adopted dead- 
lines become effective, two states will require more than five college 
years of professional preparation, but less than six; 18 states will re- 
quire five years; 12 states will require more than four but less than 
five years; 13 states will require the bachelor’s degree; no state will 
require less than four years; three states have not established a certifi- 
cate or endorsement for secondary principals. 

SUPERINTENDENTS: For superintendents, when adopted deadlines become 
effective, two states will require six college years of professional prep- 
aration; two states will require more than five years but less than six; 
24 states will require five years; eight states will require the bachelor’s 
degree; no state will require less than four years; and three states have 
not established a certificate or endorsement requirements for superin- 
tendents,* 


In 1953 it was reported that 20 states and the District of Columbia 
Now required or had set deadlines for requiring elementary principals 
to have the master’s degree, while 24 states required or had set dead- 
lines for the bachelor’s degree, and only 5 required either no certificate 
or less than the bachelor’s degree. For high school principals, 8 states 


“National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards, op. 
cit, p. 6. 
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required the baccalaureate, 11 states some work beyond the baccalau- 
reate, 26 states the master’s degree, 2 states some work beyond the 
master’s, and 2 states no certificate. For superintendents, 4 states re- 
quired or will require the baccalaureate, 32 states the master’s degree, 
4 states study beyond the master’s, and 2 states no certificate.” 

These changes have been accomplished in a period of great stress 
and shortage, indicating public support and strong organizational ef- 
fort. In spite of these standards and a strong movement for their 
further improvement, shortages and improper employment procedures 
and practices, as well as loosely developed state policies, have per- 
mitted the employment of thousands of teachers each year since World 
War II on an “emergency certificate” or “permit” basis. It has been 
estimated that there were still 63,000 such certificates in use during 
the school year 1952-1953. Although this is about half the number at 
the highest point 1945-1946,° the practice of granting such certifica- 
tion, even upon a temporary basis, is open to serious challenge, since 
it is neither sound for the schools nor for the profession. Both the pub- 
lic and the profession should seriously question this practice. To our 
knowledge such a practice is not followed, in spite of shortages, in 
other professional fields such as medicine or engineering. 

Other “gaps” exist involving improved specialized professional 
pteparation. Such an area is that of preparation of county and state 
superintendents. The election of these persons by popular vote is gef- 
mane with this problem. In 6 states, in 1947-1948, the county super 
intendent was not required to have any college training,’ and in 22 
there were no educational requirements for the state superintendent.” 

Another weakness in developing professional status in relation to 
specialized preparation is the wide variation in state requirements. The 
variation for teachers, from permitting high school graduates to be 
certificated to requiring a minimum of five years of college prepar 


5 Supplied by T. M. Stinnett, Executive Secretary, National Commission of 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards. ” 

® National Education Association, “Teacher Forecast for the Public Schools, 
Journal of Teacher Education, Match, 1953, p. 1. 

7'The Forty Eight State School Systems,” The Council of State Governments, 
1949, Table 25, p. 198. 

8 Ibid., Table 13, p. 187. 
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tion, is indicative of the range and makes more remarkable the data 
presented above. The cultural and general educational level and the 
professional skill and knowledge of the teacher are at stake when the 
preparation period is greatly limited. 

An encouraging aspect of the professional preparation of teachers 
and administrators is the growing tendency to provide some kind of 
extended internship before permitting the candidate to be certificated. 
This practice, followed extensively in other professions, is associated 
with the specialized preparation patterns that require four or more 
years of college preparation. The practice of granting provisional cer- 
tificates, even though the person has completed the minimum prepara- 
tion for certification, is a further effort at professionalism. Through 
this practice a further selection is possible and a contribution is made 
to in-service improvement. 

Selective Admission. Selective admission is practiced by the teach- 
ing profession on at least three levels. A certain selection takes place 
upon the student’s admission to college and to the teacher-education 
curriculum. A further selection takes place as he proceeds through the 
curriculum, and if he completes it, when he applies for certification. 
A third step in the selective admission process is his selection through 
employment, and if his system or state provides a probationary period, 
his orderly procedure through this process. 

It would appear that enough selectivity is exercised to insure only 
those persons who are well prepared and personally well qualified for 
their work as permanent members of the teaching and administrative 
corps. Actually, this is one of the points of greatest weakness in the 
sttiving for professional status. At every stage of the series of processes 
that have been indicated, certain problems exist. A brief statement 
concerning each will illuminate some of the issues. 5 

Because adequate standards for the mass of colleges and universities 
preparing teachers and school administrators have been slow to de- 
velop and slower to be applied, the quality of teacher preparation 
throughout the country leaves much to be desired. Whereas 72 institu- 
tions are approved as medical schools to train for that profession,’ there 
ate 1164 institutions that have some type of preparation program for 

? American Medical Association Report, 1952. 
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teachers, only 768 of which have been accredited by regional associa- 
tions.” Some states have more institutions approved for all types of 
teacher preparation than the entire country has in the case of the medi- 
cal profession. It is true that there are about five times as many teachers 
as doctors, but the proportion of training institutions for teachers is 
much greater. 

It follows that selective admission at the college and university 
level is likely to be inadequate under such circumstances. Some institu- 
tions actually use their teacher-education curricula to maintain their 
existence, through admitting persons indiscriminately to provide an 
enrollment that will pay the necessary expense of the institution. Be- 
cause individual states vary in their ability and willingness to meet the 
situation, this condition is a major issue in professionalization, The 
development of such organizations as the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards, and the more recently 
created National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education, are 
steps toward the ultimate solution of this problem. Many states are 
setting up commissions and committees that are the counterparts at 
the state level of these national organizations. Such action at state level 
will be necessary, since our control of education is essentially within 
the states. 

Involved with this problem is the basic one of a valid means of 
evaluating the quality of programs for the preparation of teachers. 
This is the goal of the National Council for the Accreditation of 
Teacher Education, and its beginnings in 1952 show promise in that 
for the first time teaching will have a nation-wide accrediting process, 
structured along democratic lines. It will provide for participation of 
the major groups having a concern for and an equity in the quality of 
teacher-preparing programs. Selective admission, which has been pte- 
viously discussed, is only one phase of its intent, but an important ongi 
Should it succeed in plugging the gap that has been indicated, a major 
achievement would have been accomplished. 

The variations and weaknesses of the certification programs at the 
state levels have already been stressed. This is a very real phase of the 


10 T, M. Stinnett, The Number-One Challenge, National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards, Fifth Yearbook, 1952, pp. 22-23: 
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selective admission process. The second step in selective admission 
must be equally effective if the teaching profession is to be further 
professionalized. Employment practices and the use of the probationary 
period, both for employment and permanent certification, are equally 
important in the selective admission process. Regardless of the respon- 
sibilities carried by individuals, institutions, and departments to screen 
unlikely candidates for teacher responsibility, the final one rests with 
the employer. This final screening process in many respects is the most 
important one, since no serious damage to children will have been 
done by incompetent persons up to this stage. The earlier treatment 
of the recommended employment practices in local school systems is 
basic to this consideration. The operation of factors that provide ade- 
quate selective admission at this stage should be especially safeguarded, 
The dangers of an undersupply of teachers, nonprofessional selection, 
and inadequate consideration to the economic factors affecting em- 
ployment are very real and constitute threats to the professionaliza- 
tion of teaching. 

Teaching as an Art. Increasingly, teaching is being regarded as an 
art based upon scientific knowledge and a philosophy that governs 
procedure. The fact that the teacher works with human beings as in- 
dividuals whose emotions and human values are concerned prevents 
the teaching process from being purely scientific. A creativeness is re- 
quired in the teaching process that supplements the scientific method, 
although that method may serve as a basis for action. This is no differ- 
ent from the medical worker, who, basing his action upon such scien- 
tific disciplines as anatomy, physiology, or chemistry, creates a service 
tempered by his knowledge of the individual and by his concept as to 
how he may best be served. 

In the same fashion the teacher, using his knowledge of psychology 
and sociology, adapts his teaching to the needs of his individual pupils. 
His philosophy of procedure will guide him in his relationships. In 
addition to method and philosophy, he must also be a master of the 
Content area that he teaches. Such a complicated pattern, then, does 
not fit into a rule-of-thumb relationship, but requires in the master 
teacher a creativeness that justifies teaching being regarded as an art, 
Which is one of the criteria of a profession. 
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The artist-teacher is a rare person, and it must be recognized that 
artistry in any profession is a goal seldom fully achieved. This in no 
sense discounts the criteria as a valid one in evaluating the profession. 

Teaching as a Lifework. The extent to which an occupational 
group regards its employment as a lifework is an important factor in 
detemining its professional status. An appraisal of the educational 
group leaves much to be desired in so far as its meeting this criteria is 
a part of its achieving professional status. 

The circumstances surrounding the employment of teachers in the 
public schools, including the large number of women who enter the 
profession for only a short period, prevents its being a life career for 
many persons. The average teacher's period of service was about ten 
years a half-dozen years ago.” This situation is slowly improving. Now 
more than one half of the teachers (58 percent) have been in service 
more than 10 years; 27 per cent had been in service from 10 to 19 
years; 22 percent from 20 to 30 years, and 9 percent more than 30 
years. The median number of years of experience of all teachers as 
reported by T. M. Stinnett, was 13 years.” While this falls far short 
of life-career service, an improvement can be noted. 

Certain characteristics of the profession and of its working condi- 
tions will probably prevent its reaching a situation where it compares 
completely with professions like law, medicine, and engineering, which 
are essentially dominated by one sex, are privately practiced, and where 
the incomes are materially higher. 

As preparation standards are improved, as local employment prac- 
tices are less discriminatory, especially to married women, and as the 
economic factors surrounding teaching become more consistent with 
the costs and standards of living, these criteria may be more fully met 
by the teaching profession. 

In-Service Activities. The importance of in-service activities has 
been stressed in two earlier chapters, first in respect to the importance 
and methods of improvement, and later as the problem is associated 


11 Cyril O. Houle, Teaching As a Career, Science Research Associates, American 
Job Series Occupational Monograph No. 5, 1946, p. 44. d 

12 T, M. Stinnett, National Trends Toward Raising Professional Standards, A 5 
dress given before the State Leadership Training Conference, Colorado Education 
Association, Hesperus, Colorado, August, 1952. 
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with local personnel administration. This previous emphasis has been 
directed toward improving the efficiency of the personnel. Its impor- 
tance as a characteristic of professional status is an additional step in 
stressing in-service activities. 

In meeting this criterion, the teaching profession goes far toward 
achieving professional status. Continual activities in which teachers 
seek improvement have long been characteristic of the profession, and 
with such motivation as salary schedule provisions, certification re- 
quirements, and desire for promotion and prestige, the continual im- 
provement of the personnel seems assured. 

Probably the greatest factor, and the one which indicates the greatest 
professional characteristic, is the seeking of intrinsic satisfactions 
through self-improvement. The earlier statement covering this criterion 
emphasized the innate desire on the part of the majority of the educa- 
tional personnel for improvement, in contrast to imposed processes 
for improvement. While it is true that the starting point upon which 
in-service activities are built is probably lower at the outset than those 
of some other professions, the teaching group certainly excels most 
professional groups in respect to this criterion. 

Unity and Organizations. The difficulty of achieving unity and rep- 
resentative organizations in a field as diversified and broadly controlled 
as the teaching field provides a real challenge in respect to the rela- 
tionship of this criterion to obtaining professional status. The only 
possibility for this unity is through dedication to a common goal; 
namely, the basic purpose of the school—the achieving of democracy 
through the maximum development of every child to which the school 
ministers, 

Even proceeding as basically as approaching the problem from the 
vantage point of a common goal has its problems. Such a goal is so far 
reaching and to such an extent an ideal that it is not easy for as large 
a body as that which is involved to accept or even understand its impli- 
cations, The educational profession is no different from any other in 
dealing with such an intangible aspiration. Its problem is further mag- 
nified by the number of persons involved and the multitude of condi- 


tions under which they work. 
Some of the conditions which seem to retard unity are the levels— 
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elementary, secondary, and college—at which teachers work; the con- 
sciousness of working in urban or rural areas; the classroom teacher- 
administrator relationship; the sharp cleavage of subject-matter lines; 
the problems in respect to “academic” versus “nonacademic” areas; 
and the divisive effect of certain organizations which are more inter- 
ested in theit own perpetuity than in the unity of the profession. 

In spite of these problems, remarkable progress has been made re- 
cently toward unity and therefore toward greater professionalism. One 
of the best means of developing professionalism and unity is through 
formal organizations. The need for a strong unifying organization, in 
which unity of purpose can be achieved, becomes evident as one ex- 
amines this problem. The best organizations that have been developed 
thus far to serve this need are the National Education Association and 
its many independent, although affiliated, state and national organiza- 
tions. Although the National Education Association is less than one 
hundred years old, its membership now numbers in excess of half of 
the educational personnel in the public schools. This gain from 22 
percent in 1940 reflects the recent trend. State organizations enroll 
a much higher percentage of the personnel. In 1949, when the Na- 
tional Education ‘Association membership figure was 46 percent, the 
state organizations enrolled 93 percent of the instructional personnel 
in the public schools. The relationship between the National Educa- 
tion Association and its affiliates strengthens the profession materially. 
In 1949 there were 29 departments of the National Education As- 
sociation, 51 affiliated state organizations, and nearly 2900 affiliated 
local and sectional organizations.“ 

Such a condition, while encouraging, leaves much to be des 
the way of formal professional organization and unity. Until our na- 
tional organization represents the vast majority of the professional 
personnel, the public is not likely to be impressed with the strength 
and purpose of the group. Achieving this goal is one of the principal 
factors in reaching mature professional status. y 

Currently there are groups which represent special points of view 


ired in 


13 National Education Association, “Teachers in the Public Schools,” Research 


Bulletin, vol. XXVII, No. 4, December, 1949, Table 12, p. 157. 
14 Ibid., p. 156. 
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in respect to the matter of professional organizations which, however 
worthy in themselves, act as divisive forces in relation to achieving 
professional unity. Such organizations as the American Education Fel- 
lowship, which is interested in a particular philosophy of education, 
the American Federation of Teachers, and the somewhat similar or- 
ganization in the C.I.O., whose members believe there should be a 
close organizational relationship with organized labor, may offer out- 
lets for the interests of certain individuals, but do not serve as a uni- 
fying force necessary to obtain professional status. One of the real 
challenges today is to develop working relationships between such 
groups so that they make their contribution and serve their interests 
without creating disunity. The responsibility for meeting this issue rests 
mutually with such organizations and the National Education Asso- 
ciation and its affiliates, 

Public Service and the General Welfare. No professional group 
can expect recognition unless it is willing to place its function for 
public service and its consideration of the general welfare above per- 
sonal gain. While it may be governed by a legal code and its relation- 
ships and duties thus defined, the public will usually judge it by the 
service it performs beyond such requirements. 

Traditionally, the teaching profession has met this professional stand- 
ard. Sometimes it has gone so far in doing so as actually to mislead the 
public in terms of the best service that the professional group can 
perform. Reference here is to the apparent willingness to teach in 
situations where pupil-teacher ratios do not permit good professional 
service and for salaries wholly inconsistent with the service performed. 

It is the opinion of the authors that the “extra-mile” services should 
be in respect to the inspiration and guidance that the master teacher 
ptovides beyond his teaching of the regular school curriculum and in 
relation to community services which go far in raising the standards 
of all the people. It is a shortsighted approach that causes some mem- 
bets of the profession to consider themselves missionaries who are 
expected, at least partially, to donate their services. The public is 
usually willing to pay for the service it receives, and such an approach 
in the long run usually provides a stronger profession which in turn 
yields better service for the children in the schools. 
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It is in this area that the public relations of the profession fre- 
quently break down. Community publicity is too frequently directed 
toward salary increases, tenure and retirement programs, and other 
welfare areas that cause the public to conclude that the teaching group 
is interested only in those factors and as short a school day and week 
as possible. Ways and means must be found to demonstrate the long 
hours of unselfish service performed by teachers and the load of com- 
munity service they perform. 

A Code of Ethics. Members of a profession subscribe to certain 
principles bearing upon their relationships to each other and to those 
whom they serve. This imposition of self-imposed restraints is evidence 
of group maturity and frequently has greater effectiveness than the 
legal code governing the group. The dignity represented by such self- 
imposed controls is a tribute to the profession and greatly contributes 
to the integrity of the group. 

Considerable progress has been made in this area by the teaching 
group in recent years. In 1952, at its Detroit meeting, the National 
Education Association adopted a revised and much extended Code of 
Ethics. This code has been frequently referred to in Chapter 5. The 
tendency for state and local groups to adopt this national code and 
extend it through implementation is evidence of the interest in which 
it is held. While it has been admitted that the problem in the teach- 
ing group is securing one group that can speak for it, the increasing 
prestige of the National Education Association and its extensive local 
affiliates makes its Code of Ethics the most effective one for teachers 
generally. 

The relationship of this problem to the field of teacher education 
and the function of organizations to make their membership aware of 
the code is self-evident. 

One of the important phases of any code of professional ethi 
it is particularly true of teachers because of their relationships—is that 
of dealing with employing officials. This phase of teachet ethics has 
been dealt with in connection with the problems in local personnel 
administration. The relationship between the teacher, the administra- 
tion, and the board of education makes this area an ideal one for con- 
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sideration to explore the functions and responsibilities of the three 
groups. 

The Legal Code. Professions usually have their minimum standards 
in respect to preparation and licensing or certification set by law. This 
indicates their social significance and the necessity to surround them 
with high standards. A well-organized profession is usually the leader 
in developing and securing approval for its own legal code because it 
recognizes it as a means to protect the services it provides and the in- 
dividual members of the profession. 

Increasingly, the teaching profession is adopting this procedure. In 
pushing forward in this area, the teaching group is adopting a coöp- 
erative approach with other organizations and the lay public. Increas- 
ingly, too, encouragement is being given to adopting legislation in the 
broad area of control, leaving specific regulations to such agencies as 
state boards and state departments of education. This approach gives 
greater flexibility as well as a greater opportunity for an organized 
profession to control its own destiny. Such national organizations as 
the National Council on Teacher Education and Professional Standards 
and the National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education in- 
dicate the direction that the teaching group is pursuing. The effective- 
hess of such procedure is usually determined by the extent to which the 
idea is adopted locally and on a state-wide basis. 

Since 1943 the professional organizations of 46 states and terri- 
tories have set up commissions or committees to extend their effective- 
ness. In general, they are modelled after the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards, and they work on simi- 
lar problems, By working with state departments of education and 
other state groups they carry out their professional tasks. Such effort, 
based upon coöperation and good public relations, promises further 
to establish the teacher group firmly in its professional status in re- 
Spect to this criterion. 

A Profession Provides Varied Services and Opportunities, An anal- 
ysis of professions generally indicates that they usually offer a variety of 
Services and opportunities. This is quite true in the field of teaching, 
Using that term in its broad sense, although, like most professions, it 
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has a large element that essentially performs the same type of task, 
In the educational group it is, of course, classroom teaching, This, 
then, is the common core of the profession and the one around which 
it is built. Reference to Table 2 in Chapter 1 indicates the preponder- 
ance of this classification in the public school employees. However, 
many other types of service are evident by examination of the same 
table. The work of the superintendent, the principal, the supervisor, 
specialized petsonnel such as guidance and clinical workers, curriculum 
and publications specialists, and many others represent the variety of 
employment in the field of education. 

Such a development represents a degree of maturity and a profes- 
sional status. Many of the specialized positions require an even higher 
level of specialized professional preparation than the more prevalent 
classroom teaching assignments. It should be recognized, however, 
that all of these more highly specialized jobs exist for only one put- 
pose: facilitating teaching and learning. 

One of the criticisms frequently leveled against the educational pro- 
fession is that it is too compartmentalized. Other professions have ex- 
perienced the same problem, and when this happens they tend to 
become more remote in their relationships to their clientele. It would 
defeat the purpose of further developing professional status should the 
teaching group go too far in this direction. In an attempt to obtain 
Status, promotion, and salary, some groups in education have been 
overzealous toward specialization. Only where the need justifies it and 
where the ultimate end of education can be better served should spe 
cialization be encouraged. 

Summary, An analysis of the criteria or characteristics of a profes- 
sion as they apply to the teaching group leads to the conclusion that 
the group, while not fully mature as a profession, has sufficient pf 
fessional characteristics to justify calling it a profession. Such an 
analysis further leads to a conclusion that there is no criterion that the 
teaching group cannot meet sufficiently to justify fully its professional 
status. Like all professions, some of the criteria are much more fully 
met than others. Such a condition places upon the organized profes- 
sion and teacher-education institutions a responsibility for further 
strengthening those characteristics that are well established and de- 
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veloping those that are weak. While the problem is a state-wide and 
national one in scope, the most effective field for action is at the local 
level. Evaluation of their professional maturity by local groups offers 
one of the most promising possibilities for growth. Such an appraisal 
should be made in the light of how well the group is serving the 
fundamental purposes of education, rather than in the light of personal 
welfare of members of the group, although it usually follows that- 
group welfare improves when such processes are applied. 


THE ROLE AND KINDS OF PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


It is hard to see how a profession can exist without professional 
organizations. It is the organization that binds together the professional 
workers, helps to clarify their problems, protects them from outside 
pressures, and insists on professional competency and performance by 
its members. Major progress in American education during the past 
century has been the result of the work of voluntary professional as- 
sociations. Such organizations have investigated, or caused to be in- 
vestigated, educational conditions which have exposed weaknesses, 
suggested solutions for these weaknesses, and have sponsored and sup- 
ported good school legislation. Likewise, improvements of school 
procedures have been brought about. 


THE ROLE OF PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


The role of professional organizations in improving professional 
Status and leadership is becoming increasingly significant. It has been 
stated that 93 percent of all those engaged in instructional activities in 
the public schools were members of the national professional organiza- 
tion—the National Education Association—or an affiliated state or- 
ganization or both, If such organizations are at all effective, they 
represent the most constructive and continuing influence toward the 
professionalization of teaching. The basic purposes of all professional 
Organizations are (1) to promote the welfare of members, and (2) 
to foster continuous and effective personal and professional growth 
to members. This dual role is in contrast to the erroneous opinion of 
Some that the sole function of professional organizations is to serve 
the selfish interests of the members. No doubt the activities of some 
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professional organizations have tended to cause the public to regard 
them as pressure groups. Fostering the welfare of members should 
have the effect of making more effective professional groups. 

It is obvious that the organized profession has and should influence 
educational policy. To a great extent, formulation, initiation, guidance, 
and support of such policy are the responsibility of members of the 
profession, both individually and collectively. While the adoption of 
educational policies is a public function through boards of education, 
the recommendation of such policies is a professional responsibility. 
The administrator who fails to utilize to the fullest the experience, 
training, and judgment of his staff in formulating his proposals will 
not realize the ultimate success that might rightfully be his. Too fre- 
quently, school administrators do not appreciate the wisdom of this 
course of action, and unless school employees are organized, they are 
ignored in the formative stages of educational policies. In recent years 
professional organizations have assumed more and more responsibility 
in influencing and making policy. At the same time much attention 
has been given to employee welfare. 

In general, as a result of the work of professional organizations in 
education, gains have been made in (1) improvement of educational 
conditions within states and communities; (2) dissemination of pro- 
fessional information; (3) development of a spirit of unity and under- 
standing among teachers; (4) publicity for the profession; ( 5) op- 
portunity for social development; (6) inspiration; (7) teacher welfare 
in terms of salaries, insurance, and retirement; and (8) a professional 
solidarity perhaps impossible to accomplish in any other way.” 

It is well recognized that individuals working alone have little 
chance of making headway on such large problems as many of those 
related to public education. The method of codperative effort and 
group action is the only approach that can be expected to succeed, 
This is becoming more apparent as the number of organizations repre 
senting every conceivable interest grows. 

Much can be gained by studying the history and development of 
rk,” Re- 


18 National Education Association, “Local Education Associations at Wo 
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professional organizations, Since the purpose of studying them in this 
text is limited to providing background for better personnel adminis- 
tration, only casual reference is made to their history. The reader may 
wish to refer to Elsbree’s The American Teacher,® and to Stinnett’s 
The Teacher and Professional Organizations" for greater insight into 
their history and development. 

The authors have previously pointed out that the methodology of 
improving the human relationships of administration and suggesting 
Opportunities for growth of personnel are corollary goals, The working 
with and through employee organizations is one of the best means the 
administrator has for implementation of good human relations, 

Promoting the Welfare of Members. One of the most important 
considerations that encourages membership in professional organiza- 
tions is the well-founded belief that the welfare of the profession, 
especially in its economic aspects, is closely associated with effective 
organization. This aspect of the problem has been dealt with rather 
extensively in Chapter 11 of the text, having to do with economic and 
welfare considerations. The several areas, such as salary, tenure, in- 
surance, retirement, certification, employment practices, teaching loads, 
and academic freedom, have much to do with the individual teacher’s 
welfare, and are difficult to deal with effectively on an individual, or 
even a local group basis. 

The problem is broader than relationships to the local employing 
district, reaching to the state level in respect to legislation and state 
regulations and involving the public relations problem generally. 

Professional Research Services. One of the most important con- 
tributions of local and national organizations is the research programs 
that they conduct. At the national level, the Research Division of the 
National Education Association furnishes some of the most important 
and reliable data in respect to the public schools and their employees. 
Similarly, at the state level, state organizations like that of the Indiana 


‘6 Willard S. Elsbree, The American Teacher, New York, American Book Co., 
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State Teachers Association conduct research programs that have been 
instrumental in much educational progress. Research at the state and 
national levels provides a most effective and economical way to obtain 
and disseminate data involving the profession and the public school 
system. Members of professional organizations might well provide 
additional support for this service, since it is basic to the other welfare 
aspects of their organization. 

Fostering Continuous and Effective Professional Growth, The most 
important role of the professional organization is fostering continuous 
and effective professional growth of its members. A wide variety of 
activities, well known to most members of the profession, is conducted 
by national, state, and local associations. A review of their nature and 
function may serve to provide a basis for such appraisal as will relate 
them to the purpose of this chapter; namely, improving professional 
status and leadership. 

Developing Effective Communication. One of the most significant 
opportunities available to the professional organization is that of main- 
taining communication among its members. In this instance the term 
“communication” is used in its broad sense, with the implication that 
understanding and growth will result from its use. Since the communi- 
cative process serves both the organization itself and the functions the 
organization proposes to carry out, it is therefore the most important 
factor in organizational activity. No program or service can be fut- 
thered without it. A review of the ways and means of communication 
within the professional organizations may also constitute a review of 
organizational functions and services. 

The problem of communication varies greatly, depending upon 
whether the organization is a local, state, or national one. The em- 
phasis that is placed on certain types of communication will, therefore, 
vary in terms of the nature of the organization. Broadly speaking, 
communication, as it serves a profession, must be both written an 
oral and to a very large degree interpretive, if it is to serve its purpose 
Such interpretation will need to deal with the basic purposes of the 
organization, and its general programs in which it is interested. These 
special programs will also need the backing of ample research that can 
be understood by both lay and professional people. 
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KINDS OF PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Professional organizations may be classified into two broad types: 
(1) the all-inclusive membership association, and (2) the special in- 
terest association. Each of these may be found at the local, state, and 
national level. 

The National Education Association, the state education associa- 
tions, and many local associations are all-inclusive groups in which 
membership is open to all educational workers. Their purposes are to 
further the interests of education in general and to improve the wel- 
fare of all employees. 

The largest of all professional organizations is the National Educa- 
tion Association of the United States. It is the all-inclusive national 
ptofessional organization of the teaching profession in the United 
States, the only present organization that represents or has the possi- 
bility of representing the great body of teachers in the United States. 
Since all members of the profession are eligible for membership in, and 
most members of the profession are members of the local and state 
education associations and the National Education Association, the all- 
inclusive-membership associations are the only ones in a position to 
speak for the profession at their respective levels. 

The special-interest association is designed for those engaged in 
educational work at a given level, field, or type of position. These 
organizations serve the needs and interests of special groups. Through 
conferences and publications these organizations generally provide a 
means for the exchange of information and experiences among their 
members. Although it is not possible here to record detailed informa- 
tion on each special-interest association, attention is called to a number 
of the more prominent ones. Many are directly associated, as depart- 
ments, with the national all-inclusive-membership association, the Na- 
tional Education Association. l: 

Some of the strong independent special-interest organizations, not 
affiliated with an all-inclusive-membership association are: American 
Association for Adult Education, American Association of University 
Professors, American Council on Education, National Council on 
Schoolhouse Construction, National Association of High School Super- 
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visors and Directors of Secondary Education, National Council of Chief 
State School Officers, National Safety Council, National Society for the 
Study of Education, and the National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion. 

Many such organizations center in subject-matter areas. Typical or- 
ganizations built around classroom interests are: American Home Eco- 
nomics Association; American Psychological Association; American 
Vocational Association; Association for Childhood Education Interna- 
tional; American Association of Physics Teachers; American Associa- 
tion of Teachers of French, with comparable groups in German, Ital- 
ian, Spanish, and other languages; the American Mathematical Society; 
Child Study Association of America; Modern Language Arts Associa- 
tion; National Association of Biology Teachers; National Council of 
Teachers of English; and National Kindergarten Association. 

Another group of special-interest associations are those built around 
the type of position including specialized school employees such as: 
American Library Association, American Nurses Association, Ameri- 
can School Food Service Association, American School Health Associa- 
tion, Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, Edu- 
cational Press Association, National Association of School Secretaries, 
National Association of School Social Workers, National Association 
of School Business Officials, National Office Management Association, 
and the National School Public Relations Association. 

Any employee has access to membership in one or more professional 
associations designed to serve his special interests. Paralleling the list 
of national special-interest associations will be found similar groups 
at the state and local level. The directory of education associations 
published annually by the U.S. Office of Education in the 1952 volume 
listed more than 300 state associations of which probably a majority of 
them were of this type. Special-interest groups are often affiliated with 
state education associations or are departments of the state education 
association itself. A recent study reported that there were 104 different 
types of special-interest departments in state associations. The most 
frequently mentioned ones were (the figure in parentheses indicates 
the number of states in which the department exists) : elementary 
school principals (25); superintendents (24); secondary school pri- 
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cipals (23); classroom teachers (21); health and physical education 
(21); vocational education (19); foreign languages (17); English 
(16); mathematics (16); science (16); social studies (16); art 
(15); audio-visual education (15); business education (15); home 
economics (15); library (15); industrial arts (14); music education 
(14); higher education (12); administrators (10); geography (9); 
rural education (9); supervisors (9); elementary education (8); 
guidance (8); childhood education (8); special education (8); classi- 
cal (7); speech teachers (7); secondary education (5); curriculum 
and supervision (5).’* 

The all-inclusive-membership association and the special-interest 
associations are not competitive organizations. There is no conflict 
between these broad types of associations. Both are necessary to serve 
the needs of employees. 


BELONGING TO PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


The responsibility of the employee does not end with the teaching 
in the classroom, or supervising and administering the educational 
ptogram. It is recognized that all members of the profession have at 
least a fourfold responsibility in their service to society: 


1. Continuous personal and professional growth toward maximum com- 
petency and thus toward maximum service to children 
2. Codperative work with immediate colleagues toward well-rounded edu- 
cational services through the school system 
. Participation in community activities to the end that the employee may 
carry his share as a member of the community, as interpreter of the 
schools to the community, and as a participant in codperative action and 
adult education 
4. Participation in the work of the organized profession so that the stand- 
ards of the profession may be raised, the quality of the services of its 
members increased, and the welfare of its members enhanced’” 


Being professional involves a feeling of respect and pride in belong- 
ing to the group. It requires a desire to give effective service and a 


18 T, M. Stinnett, The Teacher and Professional Organizations, National Com- 
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willingness to share the ptivileges and responsibilities. These feelings, 
desires, and responsibilities also apply to the nonteaching person- 
nel. 

One’s obligation to his professional organization extends beyond 
the obligation of membership and financial support. It requires active, 
enthusiastic participation in the affairs of the organization. The ad- 
ministrator should participate actively as a member of key local, state, 
and national organizations of the all-inclusive type, and in those of his 
field of professional interest, as well as encouraging like participation 
of the members of the staff. It is unethical to accept the benefits while 
withholding support from organizations which secure and maintain 
them. 

The Local Association. In some respects the local association is 
more important than either the state or national association. It repre- 
sents the area where the final educational program is planned and 
executed. 


. . . The local association is the cradle of democracy in professional 
organizations. It is close to the people and to the conditions which concer 
schools. It is the training ground of leadership; a laboratory for codpera- 
tive projects. State and national associations gain in strength as profes- 
sional attitudes and loyalties are built up through the activities of local 
associations. Local, state and national go forward together.” 


The local professional organization is concerned with (1) improv- 
ing the professional services of its members, (2) improving the con- 
tents and methods of instruction, (3) building morale in the staff, 
(4) improving working conditions and the economic status of em- 
ployees, (5) rendering community and civic services of many types 
and (6) interpreting the association and the profession to the public, 

The types of activities carried on by local associations vaty widely. 
Some emphasize social and recreational activities for their members, 
whereas others concentrate on work dealing with professional prob- 
lems. The range of activities can be grouped as follows: (1) those 
designed to promote fellowship and good will among members, (2) 
Manual for 
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those which contribute to the cultural growth of members, (3) those 
directed at the raising of the standards of the profession, and (4) 
those designed to promote professional welfare of members. 

The State Association, This type of professional organization 
reaches a larger percentage of the professional personnel than any 
other phase of professional activity. Such associations employ a number 
of techniques to encourage the professional growth of their members. 
Some of the most frequently used techniques are (1) state conven- 
tions, (2) district or regional conventions, (3) leadership or zone 
schools or conferences, (4) field services, (5) research services, (6) 
consultative services, and (7) publications. 

One of the most important aspects of state association work is its 
legislative activity. Frequently, programs for legislative consideration 
based upon its own, as well as independent, research are placed before 
the public and the state lawmakers, Usually such legislation is the most 
forward-looking legislation in the school field that the state legislature 
receives, This results from the factual basis of the proposals, the profes- 
sional point of view which dominates them, their divorcement from 
party politics, and the fact that they represent a continuous approach 
to the educational problems of the state. 

Many state associations engage directly in welfare activities for their 
members. Insurance programs, teacher-placement services, and assist- 
ance to local groups which are studying special problems are typical 
and fairly common, 

The journal of the state association is the most common publication. 
These range from the “house organ” type to excellent professional 
journals, Other publications such as pamphlets, monographs, and bulle- 
tins are sometimes underwritten by state organizations. Increasingly, 
State organizations are directing theit publications to the lay public 
and are beginning to utilize radio, motion pictures, and television in 
their interpretive and communication programs. 

The participation of the personnel of the schools in the wide range 
of activities of the state association is serving as an opportunity for 
both professional services and leadership training, much of which is 
feflected in the further effectiveness and improvement of local asso- 
ciations, Through the use of committees, regional associations, and the 
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rotation of responsibilities, many members of the profession in a typi- 
cal state have the opportunity to participate, help develop policy, 
exercise leadership, and find an outlet for professional interest and 
ability. 

More and more the work of the state association is serving as a 
means for teachers and school administrators to work together, to the 
mutual advantage of both groups and the schools. Such opportunities 
for democratic relationships are improving the outlook of both teach- 
ers and administrators. One of the most important aspects of state as- 
sociation work is the service of a group of professional persons that 
represent a type of specialized personnel service. This staff, usually 
headed by an executive secretary, performs an outstanding service to 
the profession and the public schools. They furnish leadership, con- 
tinuity, specialized ability, and a type of representation that means 
much to the profession. 

The National Association. Previous reference had been made in 
this chapter to national organizations for teachers. It was pointed out 
that the National Education Association and its affiliates, through 
state and national membership, embrace over 90 percent of the in- 
structional personnel employed in the public schools. This association 
is effective both as a parent body and through its affiliates at the na- 
tional and state levels. 

A study of the affiliates of the National Education Association will 
give a better understanding of its inclusiveness than is possible in this 
text. Such information, published in an N.E.A. Handbook is provided 
annually by the association. This handbook includes a full statement of 
the purposes, history, statistics, and other extensive data concerning 
the association. It also includes full information covering the govern- 
ment of the association, its finances and membership. Considerable data 
is also furnished concerning the status of professional organizations in 
each state and the possessions of the United States. The Handbooks 
are made available to officers of state and local associations; supe 
tendents of schools; presidents of colleges and universities; officers o 
the N.E.A. departments; commissions, committees, and instructio 
members of the association. Obtaining the information directly from 
this source seems more reasonable than repeating it in the text. 
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The best understanding of the purposes of the National Education 
Association can be obtained through examining two of its funda- 
mental documents. These are its Code of Ethics for the Teaching Pro- 
fession, also dealt with in Chapter 5, and The Platform of the National 
Education Association.” Each represents the professional level which 
it has reached and which it seeks to improve further. 

Through this organization and its affiliates there is an Opportunity 
for professional expression by every member of the teaching and ad- 
ministrative personnel, working at the public elementary and second- 
aty levels and in higher education. It appears without question to 
represent our best opportunity for professional unity. It is recognized 
that no group as numerous or diverse as is the teaching and administra- 
tive personnel will find complete satisfaction in relationship to a single 
organization. The existence of other organizations, made up of those 
who do not feel they can subscribe to the principles and purposes of 
the National Education Association, does not in any sense lessen its 
general effectiveness. The fact that such a situation exists suggests one 
of the basic principles of democracy within the profession: the right 
of a teacher to choose the organization or organizations to which he 
belongs. In spite of their support of the group of professional organiza- 
tions that are related to the N.E.A., the authors would in no sense 
advocate compulsory membership in any group. Professional organiza- 
tions as well as their members must face the fact that merit is earned 
and must be maintained to retain professional status. 

One of the real problems of the teaching group has been to develop 
basic loyalties to its own professional organization. Teachers and all 
educational personnel have tended to demand perfection in their or- 
ganizations, which of course is an impossibility, and failing to obtain 
it, have tended to be quite critical. However, the group seems to be 
realizing that organizations are only as good as their membership, and 
members are increasing their participation. This is a wholesome situa- 
tion, since many weaknesses of organizations can be corrected through 
Coöperative effort, and through participation critics will learn of the 
problems faced in such organizations. 


*! The National Education Association, N. E. A. Handbook, 1953-54, Washing- 
ton, D.C., pp. 349-357. 
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TRADE UNION MOVEMENT AMONG TEACHERS 


Although the vast majority of members of teacher organizations 
ate members of the National Education Association and its affiliated 
state and local associations, there are those with differing points of 
view. For this reason, the authors have included information about 
teachers’ organizations affiliated with organized labor. 

The American Federation of Teachers, A.F.L. The first teachers 
unions were organized in 1902 at San Antonio, Texas, and Chicago, 
Illinois. In 1916 delegates from eight locals organized the American 
Federation of Teachers, which became affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor, At that time the total membership in these eight 
locals was 2,800.” The size of the membership has varied, depending 
somewhat on the general economic conditions and their influence om 
school budgets. By 1920 the membership had grow to 12,000, but by 
1926 it had declined to 3000.” In 1950 it was approximately 50,- 
000. The organization consists of 20 state federations of teachers 
unions and 375 local unions in 40 states.” Locals have been organized 
especially in large cities and other industrial centers. The membership 
consists primarily of classroom teachers, since superintendents and 
other administrative and supervisory officers may join only by special 
action. 

The program of the A.F.T. stresses “Democracy in Education and 
Education for Democracy.” It emphasizes the social and economic 
welfare of teachers and advocates adequate salaries and pensions, 
smaller teacher load, effective tenure regulations, sabbatical leave, and 
academic freedom. It also advocates improved professional standards, 
modern curriculums and methods, federal aid to education, and aboli- 
tion of war. These goals are essentially the same as those held by other 
teacher organizations. The difference in point of view is 

22 Aileen W. Robinson, “A Critical Evaluation of the American Federation of 
Teachers,” American Teacher, vol. 19, October, 1934, pp. 12-14, 16. K 

23 H, R. Linville, “Teachers’ Associations: The American Federation of Teachets, 
in I. L. Kandel (ed.), Educational Yearbook 1935, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, pp. 56-70. 

2 T, D. Martin, “Teachers Organizations;” Education Digest, vol. 16, No. 8, 


April, 1951, pp. 49-51. 
25 Ibid., pp. 49-51. 
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groups hold that affiliation with labor organizations is necessary to 
achieve these objectives. 

The problem of teacher strikes has been one with which the Federa- 
tion has constantly struggled. Officials of the American Federation of 
Labor have allowed teachers’ unions exemption from the use of this 
normal technique of organized labor, and at the 1947 convention of 
the American Federation of Teachers the official, thirty-year-old, no- 
strike policy of the Federation was reaffirmed.” 

The A.F.L. lends moral and, at times, financial assistance to the 
A.E.T., but the latter is an autonomous organization. 

C.L.O. Teacher Organizations, The United Public Workers of 
America has jurisdiction in the field of teachers’ organizations for the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. The U.P.W. was formed in 
April, 1946, by a merger of the United Federal Workers of America 
and the State, County, and Municipal Workers of America. It main- 
tains a national Teacher Division which services and codrdinates the 
work of teachers’ locals. The U.P.W. claims a membership of 100,000, 
of which 20,000 are said to be teachers. C.I.O. local teachers’ unions 
emphasize the necessity of collaboration of all teacher organizations 
and attempt to achieve unified working relations.” 

While the CLO. recognizes that most teachers have the right to 
strike, they encourage them to use every effort to improve school and 
working conditions without resort to this method. They recognize also 
that teachers in federal employment, and in certain states, are forbid- 
den by law to strike. 

Teacher Affiliation with Labor Organizations. The advisability of 
teachers becoming affiliated with labor has been widely discussed both 
within and outside the profession. The metropolitan press has been 
Particularly vigorous in its opposition to union affiliation of teachers. 
The arguments usually offered in favor of their affiliation include the 
points of view that alliance with organized labor strengthens the posi- 
tion of the teaching profession and, therefore, furthers the cause of 
education, and that teachers as American citizens have a right to join 


*6“A.E.T.,” Phi Delta Kappan, vol. 29, December, 1947, pp. 192. 
RER Dy Martin, “Teachers’ Organizations,” in Walter S. Monroe (ed.), En- 
cyclopedia of Educational Research, New York, The Macmillan Co., 1950, p. 1445. 
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such organizations as they wish. Those who are opposed to teachers 
joining unions argue that education is a public service and that since 
teachers are public employees they should not ally themselves officially 
with any particular social or economic group; that they can accomplish 
their objectives equally well by developing their own strong, independ- 
ent, professional organizations; and that by so doing they will con- 
tribute more effectively to the development of teaching as a real pro- 
fession. Unless they adopt strikes as instruments to achieve their 
demands, teachers’ unions have no different channels through which 
to work than other teachers’ organizations. 

Teachers’ unions seem to thrive most in times of stress, and where 
conditions of work are not good. Where administration is autocratic, 
salaries inadequate, and tenure insecure, there unions flourish. 

It seem probable that the major contribution in the future of teach- 
ets’ unions will continue to be that of stimulating the older and larger 
professional organizations to more aggressive action, in contrast to 
providing a structure for the professional development of the educa- 
tional staff. 


ORGANIZATIONS AND THE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


Professional organizations must be recognized for the services which 
they can render. No attempt should be made by the administration to 
control or dominate these bodies or to dictate their decisions. Instead, 
a cooperative relationship should be maintained. The position of the 
administration should not be one of dabbling and interference but one 
of support and encouragement. 

Staff members should participate in the activities of a professional 
group strictly as members of that body and not in an official capacity, 
Their organization work should be based upon interest, enthusiasm; 
and willingness to participate above and beyond the line of official 
duty and should be voluntary. Developing this relationship is one of 
the real challenges to the administrator. Too often the administrator 
participates in the activities of the professional group wearing his 
official cloak. This leads to the possible and sometimes correct accusa- 
tion that such organizations are dominated by administrators. 


Accomplishments will be increased by the maintenance of pleasant, 
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codperative relations between the school administration and employee 
organizations. Organizations at all times should work closely with 
various community agencies and with the administration, to further 
the policies and the program of the school system, including sharing 
materials and resources. They should keep the administration informed 
in regard to their policies and program, and provide an opportunity for 
the administration to make suggestions with respect to the organiza- 
tion’s plans. They should reply to questions and requests of the school 
administration promptly and courteously and, where needed, should 
contribute funds and services according to availability in the interest 
of public education. They should give public recognition to those per- 
sons including members of the board of education, administrators, 
leaders in the community, and parent-teacher association officials who 
have given outstanding service in connection with organization 
projects. 

The administrator, by encouraging formation of professional or- 
ganizations within the system, by encouraging participation in profes- 
sional organization of staff members, and by offering every help in 
their development can further the accomplishments of professional 
groups. Suggestions of appropriate areas for emphasis in their work 
can be made. Professional groups can be kept aware of administrative 
policies and basic educational problems, They can work closely with 
officers and leaders of professional groups and can publicly recognize 
Outstanding services to public education and the school system of 
professional groups and of various leaders in those groups. This dis- 
Cussion illustrates again the two-way aspect of communication de- 
scribed in Chapter 3. 

Boards of education can encourage constructive activities by approv- 
ing those which further the school program. Granting permission for 
leaders of professional organizations to attend important meetings and 
conferences is desirable. 

Inviting suggestions of professional groups concerning in-service 
Offerings for staff members and the establishment of such offering 
will prove profitable. Frequently, professional groups desire the help 
of speakers qualified in their areas. The school administration can 
Sometimes help finance their appearance, give in-service credit for 
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attendance at such programs, and in other ways assist in making such 
programs successful. 

The school district should provide school facilities for the meetings 
of professional groups, including meeting rooms, library, auditorium 
and cafeteria, at no cost to the organization. 

The board of education should encourage appearances at its meet- 
ings of the officers or representatives of basic professional groups, to 
discuss problems of mutual interest and to present topics of vital con- 
cern to the professional body. Invitations to such meetings should be 
channeled through the superintendent in accordance with the ad- 
ministrative policy of the district. All such requests must be treated in 
a completely fair and honest manner. 

It is suggested that boards of education approve any adjustments 
that are necessary in the teaching schedules or work assignments, in- 
cluding the use of substitute teachers in order that the work of profes- 
sional organizations may be facilitated. Many boards have found it 
profitable to assist financially attendance of representatives of all classi- 
fications of employees at regional and national meetings of professional 
organizations. 


INTERORGANIZATION COORDINATION 


Where more than one professional organization operates in the same 
area or given level, their activities must be carefully codrdinated. The 
leadership of the various groups must assume this responsibility. Cer 
tain ethical considerations must guide the work of one organization 
with another and with the school administration. The program and 
purposes of each group must be given respect. The interests and desires 
of each group must be submerged into a united front on behalf of the 
needs of all groups. The fundamentals of democratic action must pt®- 
vail in forming unified groups both within each organization and in 
the work of the combined group. 3 

To coördinate the work of the various professional groups, councils 
are sometimes formed with representation from the broad all-inclusive 
membership organizations, organizations in the various special ee 
fields, parent-teacher associations, and the board of education. Suc 
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councils serve as a clearinghouse on the work of the groups and de- 
velop programs for unified action. 

Programs of action of all professional organizations should be 
formulated carefully and should be coérdinated with the programs of 
other groups so as to eliminate duplication of effort, and related to 
the school policy in so far as possible. Conferences, publications, re- 
search groups, and other services may be sponsored codperatively by 
the several organizations. All professional groups should share their 
resources and efforts in order that information pertaining to the needs, 
problems, and accomplishments may be known to all. 

Probably the biggest problem within and between organizations is 
that of communication. Communication is a two-way process with both 
horizontal and vertical implications. Communication involves not only 
the dissemination of information but the securing of reaction and dis- 
cussion by all concerned. Not only does it involve transmission of 
ideas, suggestions, and information from the top to the bottom, but 
also from the grass roots to top leadership. Communication involves 
participation not by some of those in each group or level, but by all. 
The problem of communication has not been solved nor will it prob- 
ably ever be one hundred percent complete. However, administrators 
and organizational leaders will find that time and effort devoted to the 
improvement of communication will be most profitable. 

Unfortunately, organizations sometimes become competitive. When 
such an occasion arises, it is imperative that there be a carefully 
developed board of education policy to enable the administrator to 
Operate in such a climate with fairness, consideration, and assurance. 


TEACHER EDUCATION 


The improvement of the professional status and leadership of the 
teaching group is intimately associated with the nature of teacher- 
education programs. To a considerable extent our present professional 
Structure grows out of their past character, and undoubtedly its future 
will be molded to a very great degree by them. 

Earlier in the chapter the point was made that teacher education 
Was taking place in far too many institutions, some of which are 
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totally inadequate to meet the challenge afforded by the demands of 
modern education. This condition exists because of the lack of under- 
standing of the nature of the professional task in the preparation of 
teachers. It also exists because the profession has not, as have other 
professions such as medicine, engineering, and law, insisted that in- 
stitutions should demonstrate an understanding of the problem and 
be willing to provide adequately for a satisfactory job, in terms of 
staff, facilities, library, and codperation with the organized profession 
and good school systems. 

The problem is that until recently no one has been able with cer- 
tainty to indicate what a satisfactory job is, since neither means of 
evaluation nor adequate standards have been developed. The recent 
progress in this respect will be discussed later, indicating the promise 
that this development holds for the improvement of professional status 
and leadership. 


THE EMERGING TEACHER-EDUCATION PROGRAM 


For more than a century teacher education programs have been 
evolving, and fortunately no standard curriculum has emerged. Be- 
cause education is a state function, curriculums are as diverse as the 
state certification requirements and standards for teacher personnel. 
Unfortunately, we still find teacher-education work offered in the 
secondary schools and teachers being certified for jobs without any 
collegiate work whatsoever. On the other hand, in 1950 the doctor's 
degree in education was offered in at least 55 major universities. These 
and many others offered work for the master’s degree as further prepa- 
ration in elementary or secondary education.” ; 

There is also diversity in teacher-education programs, depending 
upon the educational level or field for which teachers are being pre- 
pared. The education of nursery school teachers will, for example, 
differ markedly from that of those who will teach vocational agricul- 
ture. 

As a result of the National Survey of Teacher Education” in 1933, 


3E, V. Hollis, Toward Improving Ph.D. Programs, American Council on Edu- 
cation, Washington, D.C., 1945. 

2 U.S. Office of Education, National Survey of the Education of Teachers, 
letin No. 10, Washington, D.C., Government Printing Office, 1933. 
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thinking and discussion in regard to the purposes and objectives of 
teacher education have been greatly changed. The thinking has tended 
to be in terms of qualitative rather than quantitative considerations and 
in terms of desired learnings or behavior controls rather than subject- 
matter areas of study. 

Objectives today are being stated in terms other than areas of 
knowledge and skill as derived from courses in education. They are 
more broadly conceived than those derived from job analyses. For the 
first time the work of the teacher has been approached as a truly pro- 
fessional undertaking. Purposes are now derived from qualitative 
evaluations of the role the teacher should play in contemporary society. 
Statements of objectives are frequently in terms of broad competencies 
and are often considered judgments and conclusions of groups of 
individuals, 

Several statements of goals and purposes or objectives of teacher 
education emerged from the work of the Commission on Teacher 
Education appointed by the American Council on Education. The 
National Conference for the Improvement of Teachers, sponsored by 
the Commission in 1947, held that the teacher must: (1) strive to 
develop desirable personal characteristics; (2) possess a positive, 
stimulating, ethical character; (3) have an inquiring mind; (4) 
have an understanding and appreciation of community mores; (5) 
have a command of the principles of the teaching and learning process 
and understand the use of techniques and skills in achieving the edu- 
cational objectives in the area and level in which he is teaching; (6) 
understand the principles of healthful living and apply them; (7) 
develop a functional knowledge of the principles and practices of 
guidance; (8) understand the democratic processes and insure their 
effective practice in the classroom; (9) understand the needs of chil- 
dren and utilize all available resources in meeting those needs; (10) 
have an understanding of human relations; (11) understand and 
appreciate the problems of other cultures.” 

It is evident from a study of contemporary objectives for teacher 
education that the general education of a teacher is held to be of high 


30 National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards, The 
Improvement of Teaching, Group Reports of the Oxford Conference, N.E.A., 1947. 
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significance. The authors believe that this is one of the most important 
aspects of the teacher’s education and recognize it as a crucial problem 


in formulating a curriculum. 

Probably the best contemporary thought on this problem today is 
that of the Commission on Teacher Education, whose judgments con- 
cerning general education for teachers are summarized as follows: 


1. Teachers should receive the best possible general education, not only 
in order that they may share in what ought to be the birthright of all young 
Americans today, but also because to them is entrusted considerable re- 
sponsibility for the general education of all young Americans tomorrow, 

2. The aim of general education should be to enable young men and 
women to meet effectively the most important and widespread problems of 
personal and social existence; in the case of prospective teachers such 
education should seek to further the development of knowledge, skills, 
attitudes, and interests that are fundamentally related to needs and respon- 
sibilities shared with contemporaries destined for other vocations. 

3. While general education may be usefully contrasted with special or 
vocational education, it ought not, as conducted, to ignore the implications 
of the special or vocational purposes of students; nor should professional 
education be carried on wholly without reference to students’ more general 
needs; an integration of general and professional education should be 
sought. 

4, At least three-eighths of the college experience of a prospective 
teacher should have as its primary objectives those properly ascribable to 
general education. 

5. While elements of general education may well predomin: 
the first two college years, they should neither monopolize nor 
to this period; some educational experiences related to vocational purposes 
should be provided as soon as the latter are formed; and the idea that gen- 
eral education may be considered as “completed” at some particular time 
should not be encouraged. 

6. The contemporary trend toward balance and integration in general 
education is significant and deserves support. This implies a basic pattern of 
broad courses, each developed with the special purposes of general educa 
tion in mind, each requiring a fairly substantial block of time, an 
planned in relation to one another.** 


31 Commission on Teacher Education, The Improvement of Teacher Edue 
American Council on Education, Washington, D.C., 1946, p. 283. 
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While the authors agree with these judgments concerning general 
education for teachers, they also recognize that it is not enough, since 
it would be possible under the above program of general education 
for a teacher to be without a knowledge of children or of how to direct 
their learning. Therefore, the technical-professional education and 
preparation for teaching at the different levels or in particular fields 
must have at least equal emphasis. While fifty years ago one might 
say there was a “standard curriculum” consisting of educational psy- 
chology, history of education, classroom management, principles or 
philosophy of education, teaching methods, special methods, and 
practice teaching, the program of professional courses today reflects a 
shift in emphasis from technical skills and routines in management to 
principles, points of view, and understandings. There has been an in- 
creasing recognition of the harmony the school must achieve with the 
principles of democracy. Courses providing organized blocks of ex- 
perience and professional subject matter represent desirable trends. 

The worth-whileness of experiences provided through the student- 
teaching or internship courses is attested to by the opinions of experi- 
enced teachers who consistently maintain that these courses are the 
most valuable part of their pre-service experience provided for in the 
college program. Current trends indicate that the daily time devoted 
to student-teaching is being expanded and the length of the period of 
training is being increased; that the use of off-campus schools as 
student-teaching centers is becoming more common; that college 
supervision of such students by generalists rather than subject-matter 
or grade-level specialists is increasing; that too little attention to out- 
side-the-classroom experiences for student-teachers is being given; and 
that the diminution of other college work taken concurrently with 
student-teaching is desirable. Although considerable interest has been 
shown in internship programs of teacher preparation, relatively few at- 
tempts have been made to put this type of program into operation, 
Such a program, as contrasted with the student-teaching program, 
should consist of full-time work in a school position, and be charac- 
terized by intensive experiences in planning, in conducting extra- 
curricular activites, and in the preparation of materials. 

There has always appeared to be more satisfaction in the profession 
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with the results of the elementary teacher's preparation as evidenced 
by professional skill and interest in the school itself than with the 
preparation of secondary teachers. This is probably true because the 
elementary teacher has been further away from subject-matter content 
and more closely associated with child needs. 

G. Lester Anderson, Professor of Education and Dean of Teacher 
Education, College of the City of New York, summarizes the generali- 
zations concerning teacher education curriculums by stating that: 


Curriculums are yet unstandardized in length, emphasis, or detail of con- 
tent. 

Curriculums are slowly being remade to bring them into harmony with the 
best thinking and research concerning the total nature of education. 

Developments in the area of general education are slowly causing modifi- 
cations in this phase of the teacher education curriculum. General 
education, however, is still largely traditional liberal education. 

Specialization for the teacher is still along subject matter lines and is sub- 
ject matter centered, notwithstanding a different trend in the ele- 
mentary and secondary school curriculums. Subject matter specializa- 
tion in teacher education is still controlled by the academic mind. 

The technical-professional aspects of teacher education have shifted from 
an emphasis on techniques to an emphasis on principles. Educational 
psychology, sociology, and philosophy are having major impacts in 
this phase of the curriculum, although the content of these subjects 
may not be packaged as such. 

There is still lack of integration in the three major aspects of the teachers’ 
education: general, specialized, and technical-professional. 

A curriculum which will equip teachers to perform a professional function 
is in the process of evolving but has not yet evolved.” 


Although the literature in the area of teacher education gives 
evidence that there is a state of considerable flux and that much at 
tention is being given to the problem of improving teacher education, 
it is also easy to observe that there is still much to be done. 


THE ACCREDITATION OF TEACHER-PREPARING INSTITUTIONS 
were 
r ouf 


In an earlier statement the authors stressed the fact that there 
nearly 1200 institutions of higher learning preparing teachers fo 


82G. Lester Anderson, “Teacher Education—Vol. Curriculum,” Encyclopedia 
of Research, The Macmillan Co., New York, rev. ed., 1950, p. 1410. 
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schools. Less than two-thirds of this group of schools has received ac- 
creditation from regional associations like the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools, or its counterparts in other 
parts of the country. Part of the problem has been the lack of adequate 
standards or accreditation procedures, and the other most important 
aspect has been the inability of state agencies, which have the re- 
sponsibility, to cope with the issues. 

Within the past few years, especially since World War II, when the 
problems of teacher education and supply have been so pressing, con- 
siderable progress has been made in the direction of at least a partial 
solution of the problem. Such organizations as the National Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Professional Standards, the National 
Association of State Directors of Teacher Education and Certification, 
the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, and other 
agencies have made considerable progress in developing codperative 
procedures for accreditation purposes. A new organization, which is 
described at length in Chapter 15, called the National Council for 
Accreditation of Teacher Education, promises much in the accrediting 
field. 

Two recent publications are worth studying in respect to these de- 
velopments: The Revised Standards and Policies for Accrediting Col- 
leges for Teacher Education™ and Proposed Minimum Standards for 
State Approval of Teacher Preparing Institutions each begin by at- 
tempting to define the professionally educated teacher. The following 
Statements represent the purposes and objectives of the organizations 
to which we have referred: 

The professionally educated teacher: 


1. Expresses carefully considered rather than impetuous judgments of 
public events. Views his own affairs and those of his profession in the 
light of a real understanding of the social, economic, and political 
factors Operating in his community, nation, and world 

2. Shows in his relations with other people as individuals and as groups, 


"8 American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, Revised Standards 
and Policies for Accrediting Colleges for Teaching Education, Oneonta, New York, 
1951, 


“4 Federal Security Agency, Proposed Minimum Standards for State Approval 
of Teacher Preparing Institutions, Office of Education, Circular No. 351, Washing- 
ton, D.C., 1952. 
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that he reflects upon and practices the values of democracy, accepting 
both the freedoms and the responsibilities involved 


. Has developed an appreciation of people who are different from him- 


self in cultural, racial, religious, economic, and national background, 
and is willing to accord them full equality of opportunity 


. Has gained a useful understanding of the learning process as it 


operates in human development and of effective methods of guiding 
it in children, youth, and adults 


. Has developed the ability and initiative to take responsibility for plan- 


ning, guiding, and evaluating his own education and for helping oth- 
ers to learn 


. Has learned to identify issues of moral choice involved in his personal 


and professional life and has developed ethical principles and spiritual 
resources to guide his actions 


. Has developed sufficient understanding of the activities and agencies 


of local communities to enable him to relate the educational activities 
of the school to the ongoing processes of community improvement 


. Has gained a working knowledge of the principles governing the for- 


mation and functioning of social groups and is able to use group 
processes in the improvement of individual and community life 


. Understands the purposes, development, programs, financial support, 


and administrative organization of the American System of public 
education, and participates professionally in group planning of im- 
proved educational programs and in performing the special duties he 
assumes 

Understands the physical and biological environment sufficiently well 
to guide children and youth in trying to use and control the environ: 
ment for the welfare of all mankind 

Is able to communicate his thoughts orally and in writing with enough 
clarity and logic to be effective as a teacher f 
Has a real appreciation of aesthetic values as these are represented n 
painting, sculpture, architecture, music, literature, and other media 0 
creative expression 

Is able to demonstrate his ability to apply his intellectual, moral, 
aesthetic, and professional learnings as an effective teacher in a typic 
school situation Ce 
Has acquired a teaching competence, in both knowledge and skills, in 
the subject matter areas in which he expects to teach”” 

Op. cit, American Association of Colleges of Teacher Education, pP- 8-9. r 
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The nature and characteristics of these Statements, as compared to 
the ones previously quoted from the National Council on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards developed in 1947, represent the 
progress and development in thinking that are occurring in this field. 

The Standards and Policies to which we have referred considers the 
strength of the teacher-preparing institution upon the following bases 
relative to the undergraduate professional program: 


1. Definition, Objectives and Organization of a College for Teacher Edu- 
cation 

. Admission, Selection, Guidance, and Placement 

. Preparation of Faculty 

. Teaching Load of Faculty 

. Curriculum—Instructional Patterns 

. Professional Laboratory Experiences 

. Library 

. Financial Support 

. Appointment, Academic Freedom, and Tenure? 


SAN DANAN 


It is clear that many of the nearly 1200 institutions now preparing 
teachers must strengthen their programs materially if they are to de- 
velop teachers with the characteristics of the professionally educated 
teacher that have been set out, and if they are to meet the standards 
in respect to the nine areas that are recommended by the association, 

To date the accrediting program of the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education is a voluntary and codperative one. 
The only way that their standards can be definitely infused is through 
State departments of education and regional accrediting associations. 
Increasingly, however, there is acceptance of the standards and the 
type of procedure which involve self-evaluation by institutions and 
voluntary programs for improvement. This type of approach does not, 
in the opinion of the authors, justify the continued existence of a com- 
paratively large number of borderline institutions that have little 
promise of ever reaching acceptable standards. The interest that such 
institutions frequently show in teacher education does not justify their 
Continued existence as accredited teacher-preparing agencies, 

Accredited Institutions and Teacher Employment, It is not enough 

2 Ibid., Table of Contents. 
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to establish standards and apply them to teacher-preparing institutions; 
the employers of teachers have an equal professional responsibility to 
employ teachers whose professional education gives them a reasonable 
opportunity for success and whose professional point of view will 
strengthen the staff. Until coöperation is fully established between em- 
ploying officials, state accrediting agencies, and institutions that ate 
attempting to do an outstanding professional job, there is little hope 
for a full professionalization program in teaching. 

Promotion in both position and salary should be dependent upon 
obtaining an education in institutions with a high professional status 
in respect to teaching. Local and state associations have a responsibility 
for a degree of diligence, which they have too infrequently recognized, 
in assisting the raising of standards at the state level. Frequently, they 
work very closely with state boards of education in accreditation and” 
certification processes. Such relationships have proved to be most 
effective. 

Professional Graduate Programs. The increasing emphasis for 
members of the teaching profession upon education beyond the bache- 
lor’s degree makes graduate programs for teachers and school adminis- 
trators of unusual significance to the profession. 

Many institutions, without adequate consideration of the problems 
and requirements, have extended themselves into the graduate areas, 
The evaluation of this area is especially important, since from it should 
come those with leadership responsibility in education. It is shown that 
strength in such areas as (1) admission, (2) faculty preparation, (3) 
teaching load of faculty, (4) the curriculum, (5) the library, and 
(6) financial support is of great significance in the graduate ance 
State accrediting agencies, the organized profession, and employing 
officials should be particularly concerned with approving institutions 
for the graduate levels of education. One of the important considera- 
tions in the graduate area is the emphasis being given to internship 
types of experience. 

The Internship in Education. Quite apart from the undergraduate 
experience in student-teaching is the increasing emphasis upon somi 
type of internship experience at the graduate level. The most extensive 
development in this area has come in the fields associated with ad- 
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ministration, curriculum, and research. In some instances internships 
designed to develop the “master teacher” aspect of teacher education 
have been emphasized. The impetus to this type of maturing profes- 
sional experience has come largely from other professional fields, par- 
ticularly medical education. It is recognized that there are competencies 
and attitudes that can best be obtained through practical experience. 
These experiences must be guided and exploitation of the student by 
local school systems prevented. Increasingly, local school systems in 
which there is outstanding leadership are recognizing that they have a 
responsibility for coéperating with graduate programs of education in 
providing internship opportunities. One of the responsibilities of in- 
stitutions in connection with the internship program is the careful 
selection and assignment of internees. Their careful supervision is 
also an equal responsibility of the institution and the school system 
to which they are assigned. 


CHAPTER 15 


Current Challenges to the Profession 
oe O 


Future policy and direction, while closely associated with insights 
and goals, grow largely out of present conditions. The post-World 
War II period has been one of struggling with certain very realistic 
problems in the teaching profession, and at the same time one of 
raising standards and setting new goals. Examples of both aspects of 
the overall problem are, on one hand, dealing with the tremendous 
undersupply of teachers, particularly in the elementary field, and on 
the other, the relentless drive within the profession to eliminate the 
substandard teacher and set higher requirements for certification. 

In dealing with the subject of the chapter, reference will be made 
to a number of problems, In one sense they exist as separate issues, 
but in another sense they show a high degree of interdependency. F or 
the sake of presenting them with more clarity, a number of the opg 
will be treated in separate discussions. The reader is urged to consider 


their relationship to each other. 
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SUPPLYING TEACHERS FOR AN UNPRECEDENTED DEMAND 


One of the responsibilities of a profession is to assist in meeting 
the public demand for its services. Since the beginning of World 
War II, the profession has been in a constant state of emergency in 
respect to this problem. Living in such a state of emergency weakens 
the group; therefore one of the principal challenges of the future is to 
solve the problem of supply and demand. Both supply and demand 
must be considered, since any serious departure in either direction tends 
to destroy balance and constitutes a threat to the profession. 

The demand for teachers is related to the expected increase in the 
future school population that may now be estimated from prevailing 
birth rates. By 1960 enrollment in the public elementary and second- 
ary schools is expected to rise to approximately 40,000,000 pupils. 
Figure 25 shows this sharp increase. It will be noted that the elemen- 
tary grades will predominate in the earlier increases, with secondary 
enroliments rising more sharply in the second half of the decade. 
Afte, 1960 enrollments will depend upon post-1952 birth rates. 

This unprecedented increase in the school enrollment will have a 
corresponding effect upon the need for teachers, first at the elementary 
level, later at the secondary level, and will level off at a figure much 
higher than any that has been experienced previously by the profes- 
sion. The elementary-school-teacher problem in itself is overwhelming. 
The Research Division of the National Education Association estimates 
that, because of increased enrollment alone, the numbers of elementary 
school teachers will increase from about 650,000 in 1952-1953 to 
about 780,000 teachers by 1959-1960—a total increase of 130,000 
in the teaching staff of the elementary schools." 

Approximately 63,000 teachers were teaching in the schools during 
1952-1953 on substandard certificates. The bulk of this group is in 
the elementary field. The problem is becoming more serious year by 
year. In 1952, the supply of elementary teachers was 3.96 percent less 
than in 1951. About 60,000 are needed annually to replace those 
who leave active service. Another large group, possibly 10,000, is 


1 National Education Association, Research Division, “Teacher Forecast for the 
Public Schools,” Journal of Teacher Education, March, 1953, p. 58. 
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FIGURE 25. Projected School Enrollments. (From Meyer Zitter, “Forecasting 


School Enrollment for the United States and Local Areas,” Journal of Teacher 


Education, vol. V, No. 1, Washington, D.C., March 1954, p. 58.) 


needed to relieve overcrowded conditions, and some 20,000 to 25,000 
are needed annually as additional teachers to provide for the increasing 
school enrollment. To provide for an annual demand, take care 0 
overcrowding and increased enrollments, and eliminate the substand- 
ard group would require about 160,000 elementary teachers. This 
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situation exists in the face of a production of 30,000 to 35,000 ele- 
mentary teachers per year." The problem is accumulative, of course, as 
long as the present school enrollment trends continue. 

The problem in respect to secondary teachers is not so serious, ex- 
cept in certain critical fields. The 1952 supply of secondary teachers 
dropped to about 63,000, a decrease from 73,000 in 1951, or approxi- 
mately 14 percent.’ In this field, supply figures are somewhat un- 


TABLE 29. Forecast of Teachers Needed in the Public Schools 


Increase 
Average Each 
Daily Ratio of Year Over P 
Total Attendance Percent ADA to Total Preceding Cumulative 


School Enrollment (ADA) ADA is of Classroom Classroom Year ncreases 
Year (thousands) (thousands) Enrollment Teachers Teachers 1952-1953 1952-1953 


1929-30 25,678 21,265 82.8 25 854,263 = zu 
1939-40 25,433 22,042 86.7 25 875,477 =. = 
1945-46 23,300 19,849 85.2 24 831,026 = — 
1947-48 23,944 20,910 87.3 24 860,678 = a 
1949-50 25,112 22,284 88.7 24 913,671 = a 
1950-51 25,742 22,833 88.7 24 933,274 = _ 
| eee E it Z = 
-53 749 4,613 í = m 
1953-54 29,088 25,801 88.7 25 1,032,000 50,906 50,906 
1954-55 30,293 26,870 88.7 25 1,075,000 43,000 93,906 
1955-56 31,253 27,721 88.7 25 1,109,000 34,0 127,906 
1956-57 32,233 28,591 88.7 25 144,000 35 162,906 
1957-58 33,121 29,378 88.7 25 1,175,000 31,000 193,906 
1958-59 33,538 29,748 88.7 25 1,190,000 15, 08,906 
1959-60 33,703 29,895 88.7 25 1,196,000 6,000 214,906 


Source: National Education Association, Research Division, “Teacher Forecast for the Public 
Schools,” The Journal of Teacher Education, March, 1953, Table I, p. 54. 


tealistic. Many persons trained for secondary teaching do not enter the 
profession, for various reasons. The current demand is approximately 
50,000 teachers annually. This figure will rise sharply in the late fifties, 
and in the sixties may create a situation as acute as now exists in the 
elementary field. they 

Table 29 shows the situation as forecast by the Research Division 
of the National Education Association, The figures in the table are 
based entirely upon the needs because of additional enrollment. Re- 
placements because of retirement and other causes of persons leaving 
the profession are not included. A previous statement that about 60,- 
000 teachers are needed each yeat to replace those who leave the 
profession is further indication of the total problem. 


s Ray C. Maul, Teacher Supply and Demand in the United States, Report of the 
1952 National Teacher Supply and Demand Study, Sponsored by the National 
Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards, N.E.A., Washing- 
ton, D.C., 1952, p. 40. 

* Ibid, p. 6. 
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Contrary to the belief of uninformed persons, the raising of stand- 
ards seems to be one way at least to approach a solution of this problem, 
The experience of states which have tried the plan of lowering certifi- 
cation requirements in order to balance the supply and demand in- 
dicates that this procedure lowers, rather than increases, the supply, 
and, therefore, is not the long-range solution to the problem. The 
raising of standards to the point where young people see the prospect 
of reasonable returns and protection seems the surest way to attract 
persons to the profession. Other professions have found that respect 
by its own members as well as the public generally is one of the best 
ways to attract recruits. Usually, other factors, such as pay and welfare 
considerations, improve with higher educational standards. States that 
have preceded their moves for higher salaries by raising training 
standards, or have carried them out simultaneously, have had the best 
success in meeting the supply-and-demand problem. 

The profession must give organized attention to this issue. It cam 
no longer leave the problem to the educational institutions, the em- 
ploying officials, state departments of education, or the lay public. The 
problem must be the subject of a united effort, with the profession 
taking the lead, to attract outstanding young people to the profession, 
Other current suggestions in respect to meeting this issue will appeat 
in the subsequent discussion of our challenges. s 

One of the encouraging signs of the times is the interest being manti 
fest by citizen groups in respect to the teacher-shortage problem. The 
National Citizens Commission for the Public Schools has recently 
issued a booklet entitled, How Can We Get Enough Good Teachers? 
This publication explains the problems as follows: 


In 1952 teacher trainees made up more than one-third of all college 
graduates. But the demand for new teachers equalled 64 per cent of 
college graduates. For every year between now and 1960, the estimat 
demand for mew teachers will be more than half the estimated number 0} 
all college graduates, This does not count a probable accumulation of 
backlog demands from previously unfilled quotas. 

Is it realistic to expect such a large proportion of college 
enter public school teaching? The estimated number of gradua 
those trained for all the professions, positions in business, an 


graduates to 
tes includes 
d technic 
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specialists of every kind. And the total number of graduates who qualify 
for teaching has been declining every year since 1950. 

A closer examination shows that these figures must not be taken too 
quickly at face value. Totals, by themselves, can be misleading. For exam- 
ple, in spite of the gap of almost a hundred thousand between 1952’s 
supply of new teachers and the demand that year, in the same year there 
was an oversupply of junior and senior high school teachers. However, a 
shortage is already showing up at this level in some places, and will in- 
crease as the enrollment bulge now in the elementary grades reaches high 
schools. By 1960, there will be three high school students for every two in 
1950. These figures point to the inevitable conclusion that the potential 
supply of qualified teachers is nowhere near the estimated demand for the 
next few years. 

What does all this mean? Dean Francis Keppel of the Faculty of Edu- 
cation, Harvard University, puts it this way: 

“. . . If we assume that teachers should be college graduates, that the 
proper average number of students per teacher should be around 30; if we 
use the latest population estimates; if we assume the normal turnover in 
the profession; and if we assume that all four-year colleges turn out about 
the same number of graduates a decade hence, then half of all college grad- 
uates or more will be needed for teaching. Obviously this is fantastic; yet 
it gives a measure of our predicament. We need numbers, and ability, and 
ener; y to solve our problems, . . .”* 


The matter can be better understood if shown graphically. Figure 
26, taken from the same source as the above statement, indicates the 
history of the relationship between the total number graduating from 
college and the teacher demand from 1940-1953 and the estimated 
relationship of need from 1954-1960. The obvious problem in ob- 
taining from the total of college graduates the additional teachers that 
are needed suggests a continuation of the present acute shortage and a 
Near crisis situation in the immediate future. 


PREPARING TEACHERS FOR AN UNPRECEDENTED DEMAND 


The education of a sufficient number of teachers to meet the supply 
problem that has been discussed is a primary problem for the profes- 


*National Citizens Commission for the Public Schools, How Can We Get 
Enough Good Teachers?, A Guidebook, New York, Fall, 1953, pp. 7-9. 
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FIGURE 26. Demand for New Teachers, 1952-1960. (From National Cig: 
zens Commission for the Public Schools, How Can We Get Enough Good 
Teachers? A Guidebook, New York, 1953, p. 8.) 


sion. Assuming that a sufficient number of trainees are willing to enter 
teacher-education institutions, those institutions are not prepared in 
respect to financing, staff, or facilities to care for the load that would 
be involved. Earlier, it was indicated that there are 1,164 teacher- 
preparing institutions in the country. To attempt to develop such 4 
large number of institutions, and to be sure that such a number adhere 
to adequate standards, would be sheer folly. 

The first and most important move for the profession is, through 
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such an agency as it has already created, namely, the National Council 
for Accreditation of Teacher Education, to take immediate steps to 
indicate the necessary standards that a recognized teacher-preparing 
institution must meet. The organization to which we have referred has 
possibilities in this connection. It is the creation of several important 
national agencies, none of which can do the job alone. Such standards 
should take into account the possibilities of the several institutions 
that aspire to meet the conditions necessary to prepare teachers ade- 
quately for our present-day schools, and only those institutions quali- 
fied should be permitted to be accredited for teacher education. 

This would mean a drastic reduction in the number permitted by 
the several states to offer curricula leading to teacher certification. It 
has been estimated that not more than one-third to one-half of the 
approximately twelve hundred teacher-preparing institutions now in 
existence should be permitted to continue with their programs. Just as 
there is a problem of reorganization necessary in the public secondary 
schools, to eliminate small and substandard organizations, there is like- 
wise a problem of reorganizing teacher education in many of the states. 
The application of higher standards may assist in this relationship, 
since some states and many private institutions may decide that they 
cannot afford to maintain teacher-education programs at the level that 
the standards will require. 

The discussion in Chapter 14 on the trends in teacher education 
should convince the reader that no institution should attempt to pre- 
pare teachers unless it assumes full responsibility for its task and has 
as a part of its basic philosophy and purpose, a fundamental under- 
standing of what it means to be a teacher-preparing institution. This, 
the organized profession must demand. A closer relationship between 
the professional personnel who serve in the public elementary and 
secondary schools, and those who work in higher institutions in the 
teacher-education programs is also necessary. 

Only recently has the profession seriously considered its responsi- 
bility for participating in the solution of the teacher-education problem. 
It will meet with some resistance from those institutions whose main 
concern is obtaining the tuition from a number of students interested 
in teacher-education curricula, and who do not have a primary interest 
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in preparing teachers. This issue must be met courageously and with 
high professional regard for the ultimate goal with which we are con- 
cerned; namely, an adequate supply of well-prepared teachers to meet 
the growing demand. 


SUPPORTING THE DEVELOPMENT OF ACCREDITATION 
AND PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS 


One of the characteristics of the more mature professions, to which 
the teaching profession likes to compare itself, is their regard and sup- 
port for their national accrediting processes. These processes are both 
legal and voluntary. Results have not been achieved in the other pro- 
fessions overnight, nor without a struggle. Only one profession, medi- 
cine, has established an accrediting process having united profession- 
wide support. It is to be expected, therefore, that there would be 
difficulties as the teaching profession seriously considers this problem. 
Part of the problem is numbers alone; the teaching profession num- 
bering about one-third of all professional workers. Another aspect of 
the problem is the decentralization, in the form of state control, that 
exists under our system of government. The necessity, then, for a 
strong voluntary type of accrediting process for teacher education is 
apparent. 

The goal of any accrediting process should be professional appraisal 
of the programs of teacher preparation that are involved. More than 
one half of all teachers who are now being prepared are products of 
programs that have not been professionally appraised; that is, prepared 
in institutions not members of the American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education. Membership in a given organization does 
not in itself assure high professional standards, but to date it 1s 
the best single indication of purpose and interest in teacher educa- 
tion. 

The failure of the dissident elements in education to establish gen- 
eral agreement concerning the necessity of an accrediting process has 
contributed to certain unfavorable results. Stinnett indicates that these 
unfavorable results are reflected in: 


5T. M. Stinnett, “The Number-One Challenge,” The American Assocation of 
Colleges for Teacher Education, Fifth Yearbook, Oneonta, New York, 1952, P: 4% 
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. Great occupational instability 

Low standards 

Inadequate public concept of teacher education 
Concept of general preparation 

. Attacks upon teacher education 

Fragmentation of control? 


AY AYN es 


These conditions reflect the need for a national accrediting procedure 
that will correct them. The hope of obtaining recognized professional 
status lies, to a very great degree, in uniting the profession to the point 
of agreement around national accreditation processes. Currently, the 
best hope seems to lie in the National Council for Accreditation of 
Teacher Education. 

This organization, sponsored jointly by the National Council of 
Chief State Officers, the National Association of State Directors of 
Teacher Education and Certification, the American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education, the National School Boards Association, 
and the National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards, is the outgrowth of four years of study, discussion, and con- 
ferences. In April of 1951, a temporary committee of sixteen persons, 
representing the above organizations, was formed to draw up specific 
proposals for a national council for accreditation of teacher education, 
to be presented for approval at the Representative Assembly of the 
National Education Association. 

The proposed plan was ratified by the Representative Assembly in 
July, 1952, and the new Council held its first meeting in November of 
that year. As approved, the Council is composed of twenty-one mem- 
bers, representing college administrators, state certification directors, 
chief state school officers, school board members, local school admin- 
istrators, and classroom teachers; in short, a cross section of all groups 
which might be concerned with teacher education. The Council is now 
drawing up a constitution and bylaws, but its announced goals and 
functions present a clear picture of what may be hoped for from it, 


GOALS AND FUNCTIONS OF COUNCIL 
I. Goals to Be Achieved by National Council 
A. Recognition of teaching as a major profession 
ĉ Ibid., pp. 23-29. 
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B. Provision by all institutions preparing personnel for this por Ofession 
of programs, facilities, and other resources adequate to ira Stare pro- 
fessional competence 

II. Functions to be Served by National Council 

A. To formulate standards for teacher preparation through c© rat inuous 
research and through consideration of the recommendations of all 
organizations concerned with the improvement of the preparation 
of teachers 

B. To devise ways and means of evaluating institutional pro grams of 
teacher education by the application of these standards ora the re- 
quest of an institution, or state authority responsible for the ac- 
creditation desired by the institution 

C. To publish lists of institutions accredited by this Council’ 


In no sense does this organization substitute for other agencies that 
aspire to raise professional standards. The work of such groups as the 
National Committee on Teacher Education and Professional Sta radards, 
the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, and 
others will continue to furnish the basis for the implementing of the 
program that the National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Edu- 
cation should provide. 

There is little chance that such a movement in the professiora as has 
been outlined can succeed without the profession’s united Support. 
Many well-meaning professional persons look upon such a maw ement 
as something apart from their interest and welfare. The most successful 
of the other professions take an entirely different point of view. Dur- 
ing the recent period when the medical profession felt that it was 
threatened with a public medicine program, nearly every physician 
arose to the challenge, and their efforts had a major effect upon public 
policy. 

If the teaching group developed the same feeling of individual re- 
sponsibility, a major change could be accomplished in their ttrterpal 
and external professional relationships. One of the major challen ges to 
the profession today is to support the agencies that are atemptin g to 
raise professional standards, To date, there has been inadequate com- 

T National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education, Objectives» Paoce: 
dare and Policies Adopted at First Meeting of Council, November 14-16, 1 952, 
P- . 
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munication in the profession concerning this issue. Quite frequently, 
we choose to discuss such problems as salary, tenure, and retirement. 
The profession’s number-one challenge is to come to appreciate the 
importance of the accreditation and professional standards movement. 


DEVELOPING UNITY AND LEARNING TO WORK TOGETHER 


In the section on unity and organizations in Chapter 14, the authors 
have suggested that it is difficult to achieve unity in a professional field 
as diversified and broadly controlled as the teaching group. In spite of 
its difficulty and the fact that it is one of those goals to which one may 
aspire, but never completely achieve, it must continue to be a challenge 
if we are to be professional. In times of national crisis, our country 
traditionally rises to the emergency and puts aside selfishness in diverse 
groups. The authors maintain that an emergency exists, in respect to 
the teaching group. Faced as we are by an inadequate supply of teach- 
ers, by an economic situation wherein teachers as a group are less 
fortunately situated than any other profession, and by a recognition 
that we as a group have much to do to achieve professional status, all 
the elements of an emergency face us. 

If there were no other good reasons for developing unity of action, 
the fact that a degree of disunity has contributed largely to our present 
emergency condition should be sufficient reason for a policy that would 
permit the full strength of the group to assert itself. 

Achieving unity requires that we learn more fully to work together. 
This suggests general understanding of goals, agreed methods of pro- 
cedure, participation in policy making and planning in the profession, 
and the elimination of such divisive actions as have sometimes been 
practiced in stimulating noncodperation between administrative and 
supervising personnel and the classroom teacher group. It further sug- 
gests that we work out our differences within the profession and not 
permit them to be public property. It is scarcely to be imagined that 
the older and more mature professions are always in complete agree- 
ment among themselves. They have learned, however, that their dif- 
ferences, aired in public, weaken their general effectiveness. There is 
teal promise that the teaching group is making progress in this area. 
Increasingly, there is better communication in the professional argani- 
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zations, greater participation, and a know-how of working together 
that should, in the long run, achieve positive results. The turnover in 
the profession, the serious problems in respect to salary and tenure, 
and other pressing issues will provide constant challenges to unity, It 
must be understood that unity of action in the profession does not 
mean complete agreement in respect to every detail of program or 
even principles. It does mean, however, willingness on the part of the 
group to come together where action is necessary and continue to work 
out details of program and principle that will be even more satisfactory 
to the group. The importance of beginning such a procedure at the 
local level, and thus formulating the basis for unity at the state and 
national levels, needs frequently to be emphasized. One of the real 
issues is that many of the well-formulated plans conceived at the na- 
tional level are never thoroughly understood by the rank and file of 
the group. The importance of communication has already been em- 
phasized, but in no instance is it more important than in those where 
developing unity is involved. 


IMPROVING LAY RELATIONSHIPS 


A never-ending challenge to every profession is that of improving 
its lay relationships. There are two aspects of the lay relationships of 
the teacher group. One of these is in respect to the relations that de- 
velop as the school program of which they are a part is carried out, and 
the second is the set of relationships that involve the profession as an 
organization as it sets out to achieve its purposes. It is difficult to 
separate these sets of relationships, and each, of course, contributes to 
the success or failure of the other. For our purposes, we are chiefly 
concerned with what might be termed the Jay relations of the profes: 
sion. 

Earlier, it was indicated that the basic purposes of a profession were 
to improve the professional and personal effectiveness of its members 
and to promote their welfare. 3 

To a very great extent, the basic problem of the lay or publi 
tions program of the teaching profession is redirection. The 
needs to be made aware of the desire of the group to impfoy 
personal and professional effectiveness of its members. 


c rela- 
public 
e the 
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RELATIONSHIPS WITH COMMUNITY GROUPS 


Public schools are not apart from but are a part of the community. 
Neither is independent of the other and in order to maintain the Amer- 
ican way of life, neither can operate well without the other. Thus there 
should always be effective relationships and teamwork between the 
two. The relationship of the school and its personnel to community 
Organizations is important. 

Parent-Teacher Relationships. It is clear that the development of 
the child is influenced by experiences outside of the school as well as 
those in the school. The out-of-school experiences may supplement and 
complement school experiences or they may neutralize and nullify 
their effects. Teachers realize that a knowledge of the child’s home en- 
vironment is helpful, and parents know that a knowledge of child 
development is needed. In addition, there is the recognized need for 
effective coöperation between parents and teachers on problems of 
mutual concern. 

Various methods have been tried to solve these problems of parent- 
teacher relationships. These methods have varied from those initiated 
mainly by the school or by the parent to joint endeavors of parents and 
school. The best-known and most widespread method has been the 
Organization of parent-teacher or home-school groups. The vast ma- 
jority of these groups are affiliated with the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, although some are purely local in character. 

The National Congress of Parents and Teachers, founded in 1897, 
emphasized the education of parents as the major channel by which 
the welfare of children was to be enhanced. The importance of co- 
Operation with the school soon entered the picture and has continued 
to the present. This organization is one of the most helpful of all 
national organizations of laymen interested in the school. It has nearly 
30,000 school chapters in 48 states, the District of Columbia, Alaska, 
Puerto Rico, and Hawaii, enrolling over six million members. 

The objects of the Congress are: 

1. To promote the welfare of children and youth in home, school, church 


and community 
2. To raise the standards of home life 
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3. To secure adequate laws for the care and protection of children and 
youth 

4. To bring into closer relation the home and the school so that parents 
and teachers may cooperate intelligently in the training of the child 

5. To develop between educators and the general public such united efforts 
as will secure for every child the highest advantages in physical, mental, 
social and spiritual education® 


In 1928 J. E. Butterworth” suggested six objectives of parent-teacher 
groups as follows: (1) giving members understanding of the objec- 
tives and methods of the schools; (2) learning to apply accepted edu- 
cational objectives and methods to the out-of-school environment; (3) 
under certain conditions giving school officials opinions as to where 
the school succeeds or fails; (4) aiding to educate the community in 
desirable aspects of the school program; (5) facilitating acquaintance 
among parents and teachers; and (6) raising special conditions. He 
also noted certain limitations: (1) the parent-teacher association can- 
not have direct, legal control of the schools; (2) it is not the responsi- 
bility of such an association to finance the schools; (3) the association. 
should not undertake duties of a technical character for which the 
members are not prepared; (4) the association has no authority over 
the various other agencies having educational influence; and (5) the 
-association should not, except in case of an emergency, undertake duties 
that are the primary responsibilities of other agencies. 

Through parent-teacher organizations and their study groups, teach- 
ers will find an excellent opportunity to meet parents, pave the way for 
home visitation, and to present educational problems for study and dis- 
cussion. Teachers should be encouraged to take an active part in the 
organization and to work with parents in planning programs and 
activities. Administrators will find the association meetings an OP: 
portunity to contact parents, discuss problems, secure opinions of 
various issues, explain phases of the educational program, and secure 
help in formulating policies. Ik 

Employees need assistance in how to meet parents, what to ta 


? ; i 47 
8 National Congress of Parents and Teachers, Jubilee History, Chicago, a 


p. 12. ac- 
9J. E. Butterworth, The Parent-Teacher Association and Its Work, The M 


millan Co., 1928, p. 149. 
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about, how to be friendly, and especially how to be diplomatic, yet 
straightforward, when parents make direct attacks on teachers con- 
cerning their children or criticize the school. 

Other Organized Community Groups. Citizens’ groups interested 
in the public schools are forming all over the United States. Some will 
be useful and helpful, others will be harmful to the schools. Many 
have been set up hastily by persons with little or no experience with 
such groups, and with little or no help from those with experience, 
Even so, the movement for citizen participation is one of the most 
promising current educational movements. 

In the American system of public education, the regularly elected 
or appointed board of education is the central community group to 
which all other community groups are supplementary or subordinate. 

In addition to the parent-teacher association these groups might be 
described as follows: 


1. Groups organized for purposes other than working with schools. Ex- 
amples of this type are chambers of commerce, religious groups, service or 
luncheon clubs, and women’s clubs. It is not to be implied that such organi- 
zations are opposed to the schools, since many have been exceedingly help- 
ful in school affairs even though they were formed for entirely different 
purposes. Organizations of this type are very influential in shaping public 
Opinion, including opinion about the schools. The private purposes of the 
Organization often times conflict with the public purposes of the schools. 
These organizations are action groups. Although their activities may be 
helpful, many times when action pertaining to school is taken, it is without 
adequate study or deliberation. 

2. Groups interested in particular school activities. In general, these 
groups are interested in the promotion of the spectacular cocurricular 
activities such as athletics and bands. These organizations, often without 
School stimulation, organize to make financial and other contributions, Too 
often such groups become pressure groups. Their interests are not repre- 
sentative of the community, are often hard for school authorities to deal 
with, and frequently have become instrumental in securing overemphasis 
of parts of the school program. ' dic! 

3} Community councils or organizations designed to coördinate the 
Work of community groups and agencies. These organizations are generally 
not organized primarily for consideration of school matters, hence they 
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cannot be relied upon as a means of public participation in public educa- 
tion. Council members, since chosen by their organization many times 
must follow the organization “line,” even though they might personally be 
convinced otherwise. Not all community organizations are represented in a 
council. The schools many times cannot afford to be closely allied with re- 
stricted parts of the public represented on the council. 

4, Self-initiated independent citizens’ groups. The group includes those 
organizations of citizens concerned with the schools as a whole and initi- 
ated by the citizens themselves. Such organizations may become necessary 
in the event boards of education become negligent of the interests of the 
large part of the community. They become essential if the board of edu- 
cation becomes “impossible” and pressure must be applied. Some inde- 
pendent groups do work codperatively with the school board and com- 
munity, but because such a group is launched by one community group and 
may only attract other similar groups, it may be quite unrepresentative. 
Too often they are the result of protest movements. 

5. School-initiated citizens’ committees. Committees of this type are not 
new. Adult and vocational education committees, as well as other special- 
purpose committees, have been developing for many years. Usually these 
were established upon the initiative of members of the profession. 


Recent interest has been shown in the establishment of citizens’ com- 
mittees to work on general school policies and problems. A school- 
initiated committee is wanted by the school personnel with whom it 
works, hence does not have to force its attention upon school people 
as some other groups do. It is constituted so that it is reasonably repre- 
sentative of the community. Its members have no false allegiance to 
any specialized community group. Its function is to work with the 
schools or some designated part of the system. It is a study group that 
brings recommendations to the school officials only after mature COn- 
sideration. It works closely with the board of education and the school 
staff. 4 
No other citizens’ group can take the place of school-initiated citi- 
zens’ committees. There are times when representative, balance 
groups of this kind are most needed, since others with special interests 
frequently become active in school affairs. It must be remember 
that such committees cannot do for the schools some of the thing? 
other groups can do. Therefore, the development of a good system Q 
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citizens’ committees should not lead to the neglect or antagonism of 
other community groups who have a proper interest in the schools and 
whose help is indispensable. 

Some of the purposes to which these school-initiated groups have 
contributed, in codperation with other groups, are the following: 


Making studies and recommending policies 

Providing two-way communication between the school and the public 

Determining the impacts of the school upon the community 

Discovering community needs which the school is not helping to 

meet 

5. Developing a school philosophy, a statement of school objectives, and 
a plan for evaluating progress toward these objectives 

6. Correlating the work of the school with that of other agencies 

7. Guiding and supporting the board, the administration, and the teach- 
ing staff 

8. Initiating and sponsoring new school projects, such as adult classes, 
special education, and counseling programs 

9. Getting a school up to date, keeping it up to date, and adjusting it to 
emergencies 

10. Stabilizing a school situation by providing continuity when board 
members, administrators, and teachers change 

11. Holding good administrators and teachers by giving them support 
they need and deserve 

12. Maintaining a maximum of local control of public education by crys- 

tallizing community sentiment against encroachments by state and 
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federal agencies 
13. Unifying a community through the participation in the citizens’ com- 
mittees of representatives of many community elements 


The contribution of the National Citizens Commission for the 
Public Schools in stimulating citizen interest in public education can- 
not be overlooked or underestimated. This organization is a nonprofit 
corporation for the improvement of the public schools. Its formation 
was announced in May, 1949. Its members are United States citizens 
not professionally identified with education, religion, or politics. The 
Commission has received financial support from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, the Fund for the Advancement of Education, the General Educa- 
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tion Board, the New York Community Trust, the Rockefeller Brothers 
Fund, and the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation.” 

Through outstanding leadership, many states and local communities 
have organized citizens’ committees to help in improving their schools. 
The Commission will end its work in 1955 but the effect of its efforts 
will be long felt. 


PARTICIPATION IN COMMUNITY ENTERPRISES 


The effectiveness of an employee and the good will of the com- 
munity toward both the employee and the school are dependent to 
some extent upon the amount, kind, and quality of employee participa- 
tion in and contribution to community enterprises. 

Members of the school staff have many different relations with other 
people in the community: informal personal relations; business and 
professional relations; relations as members of social and civic groups 
or community agencies; and relations that arise directly from working 
on school-community problems. These relations cut across social-class 
lines and help to prevent stratification. Whether or not these relation- 
ships are good depends upon constructive attitudes. Among these are 
faith in people and respect for them. Faith and respect fuse into a 
constructive attitude toward every member of the group.” 

While there are many community obligations in which the er 
ployee is interested and willing to assume responsibility, the wide varia- 
tion in community demands upon the employee seems almost without 
end. As reported by Reavis and Judd, the more common areas of pat- 
ticipation are indicated in Table 30. 

In view of the modern teacher’s numerous responsibilit 
the problems is to find time for participating in community public rela- 
tions program, Substitute teachers should be provided occasionally to 
relieve the regular teacher; assistance should be provided to do steno- 
graphic work, mimeographing, and preparing materials, increasing the 
time the teacher would have to put on the public relations project 


personally; selected teachers should be relieved from classwork for 
How Can Citizens Help 


he em- 


ies, one of 


1° National Citizens Commission for the Public Schools, 
Their Schools, New York, 1952, Introduction. 

H Ruth Strang, “Community Schools and the People Working 
second Yearbook, N.S.SE., part II, The Community School, 1953, 


Together,” Fifty’ 
pp. 156-178 
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Taste 30. Number of Examples of Participation Reported by Teachers in 
Certain Community Activities 


Number of 
Cases of 
Participation 
Activities Reported 
Examples of participation in nonremunerative educational ac- 
tivities reported by 1,292 teachers in 29 selected secondary 
schools: 
1. Interviewed parents of failing pupils 791 
2. Gave special aid to backward pupils outside school hours 481 
3. Conducted educational excursions 266 
4. Visited pupils in their homes when they were ill 265 
5. Assisted athletes to keep up scholastic requirements 234 
6. Directed stage decorations for school and community plays 104 
7. Assisted in community health campaign 99 
8. Gave educational talks to teachers in neighboring communities 59 


Examples of participation in nonremunerative Religious activities 
reported by 1,015 teachers in 29 selected secondary schools: 


1. Taught class in Sunday school 157 
2. Gave talks at church or Sunday school services 138 
3. Served on program committee 128 
4. Sang in the choir 88 
5. Served on ushering committee 68 
6. Directed dramatic performance for church 66 


Examples of participation in nonremunerative civic and political 
activities reported by 1,111 teachers in 29 selected secondary 


schools: 
1. Assisted in collecting and distributing Christmas and Thanks- 
giving baskets to needy ; 472 
2. Assisted in taking up collection for families or people who 
had suffered severe misfortune i 128 
3. Assisted in fire prevention and safety-first campaigns 101 
| 4. Assisted in community chest drive 96 
i 5. Assisted voters to get to the polls } 82 
6. Assisted in community clean-up campaigns 75 
7. Assisted with community improvement projects 66 
8. Circulated a petition to obtain signers 59 
| 9. Served as precinct committeeman of political party 45 
f . 
Examples of participation in nonremunerative social and recrea- 
tional activities reported by 1,237 teachers in 29 selected sec- 
ondary schools: 
1. Chaperoned school parties 421 
2. Participated in community picnics 100 
3. Refereed or umpired athletic contests 91 
4. Chaperoned week-end trips of pupils i 


5. Chaperoned fraternity or sorority dances 3 
6. Coached community athletics 
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Number of 
Cases of 
Participation 
Activities Reported 
Community Organizations in which Teachers in 29 selected sec- 
ondary schools reported membership 
1. Parent-Teacher Association 530 
2. American Red Cross 267 
3. Miscellaneous fraternal orders 188 
4. Masonic order 170 
5. Federated Women’s Clubs 89 
6. Local sorority or fraternity 86 
7. American Legion Post 80 
8. Eastern Star 80 
9. Y.W.C.A. 76 
10. Automobile club 61 
11. Dramatic club 54 
Services rendered to community organizations in which 1,074 
teachers zepand membership: 
1. Member of committee 446 
2. Contributed financial aid 406 
3. Contributed to programs and entertainments 371 
4. Contributed use of automobile or other property 298 
5. Assisted in conducting research 258 
6. Served as special speaker 2 


7. Prepared articles for publication 


Source: Selected items from tables given in William C. Reavis and Charles H. Judd, 
The Teacher and Educational Administration, Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., pp. 216-226. 


short periods to attend various meetings of the community as repre- 
sentatives of the school.” 


ESTABLISHING ADULT CITIZENSHIP AND SOCIAL STATUS 


Stress has been placed upon the participation of the members of the 
profession in community activities to the degree that the responsibilities 
of adult citizenship will be carried by them. The authors believe that 
this is a real challenge to the profession, and that there are many pos- 
sibilities in this relationship that would obtain social status for teachers. 
Such status would solve many of the professional problems that have 
been discussed, including the one in respect to lay relations. 

Much progress will be necessary in many communities before the 
privileges and responsibilities permitted the general citizen are eX 
tended to teachers. The long history of the traditional teacher ee 

m0 


12 Charles W. Boardman, Harl R. Douglass, and Rudyard K. Kent, De 15 
Supervision in Secondary Schools, Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1953) Pea 
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ship to the community and the limitations placed upon his activity go 
far toward limiting his community usefulness, It is true that he may 
be called upon to lead a scout troop or teach a Sunday school class but 
the instances where he participates in community planning or major 
community decisions are still limited. The tendency of the teacher to 
withdraw from such critical community situations, and for the com- 
munity to regard him as a eunuch in so far as certain types of citizen- 
ship are concerned, constitutes one of the real problems of the profes- 
sion, 

Such questions as why the teacher shouldn't serve on the city council, 
the police board, or even a board of education have never been satis- 
factorily answered by either the profession or the community, and yet 
such participation is frequently discouraged. One of the problems in 
respect to this area is, of course, his income. His required standard of 
living is incompatible with his income, and he, therefore, has difficulty 
moving in community circles where his education and interests nat- 
urally place him. 

Reference has been made to the economic problem that is involved. 
For example, in one large city of nearly a million people, a recent sur- 
vey found that only 8 percent of the male teachers supported them- 
selves and their families by teaching alone. Ninety-two percent had 
Supplementary jobs, or their wives worked, or they had outside sources 
of income. Outside jobs varied from bowling-alley manager to frozen- 
Custard-stand operator, to short-order cook. “Most of the teachers felt 
that the extra hours detracted from their teaching effectiveness,” 
Most certainly it detracted from their community usefulness, 

It is true that the teacher's first responsibility is his usefulness as a 
teacher, but it is being increasingly conceded by lay and professional 
leaders alike that adult citizenship responsibilities and a social status 
that carries respect in the community are primary requisites to his 


effectiveness as a teacher. 


MEETING THE ECONOMIC ISSUES 


The economic issues have been and will no doubt continue to be 
among the principal issues and problems involved with public educa- 


18 Richard L. Strout, “Oil for Education’s Lamps,” Christian Science Monitor, 
February 26, 1953. 
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tion, and, of course, with the profession. The responsibility for the 
support of a free public school system in a democracy is, of course, a 
lay one, and yet all of the issues in meeting this lay responsibility affect 
the profession. 

The issue currently involves two problems, each being extremely 
complicated and challenging. For many years, the developing economy 
has been an inflationary one. Under such a condition, a school system 
that levies its taxes and budgets from one to two years ahead of actu- 
ally spending its funds is in constant difficulty. At no time is the school 
system actually caught up with its requirements, even though the 
public may extend good support to the schools. All public institutions 
being in similar condition, there is much competition for public funds, 
and, of late, the competition by public welfare expenditures and those 
involving preparation for war and war itself has made the problem 
particularly acute. These current problems are challenging enough, 
but immediately ahead is an even more difficult one. 

Earlier statements have revealed the increases just ahead in school 
enrollment. The fact that operating costs must increase 50 percent, the 
teacher force by a similar amount, and the school housing expenditures 
perhaps by an even greater percentage, because of accumulated needs, 
is a challenge that we do not, at this time, have adequate planning to 
meet. Tax structures and local, state, and national plans for supporting 
education are not now geared to this increasing demand. Throughout 
the nation, reaction is already being felt to these rising costs. The pro 
fession is challenged to interpret its needs to the public. The sugges 
tions that have been made about increased costs do not, in any 
sense, take into consideration the improved quality of education for 
which we should strive, nor its extension to younger children and 
adults, 

While the national income has been rising, education has lost 
ground in respect to the percentage it receives. Figure 27, indicating 
the fifty-year history of the national income, and Figure 28, showing 
the percentage being spent for public schools, graphically point up this 
problem. 

Table 31 breaks down the relation of national income and educt 
tional expenditures into actual figures. The decline since 1930 in the 
percentage of the national income spent for public education, 
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3.09 percent in 1930 to 1.84 percent in 1950, suggests the seriousness 
of the problem as the enrollment increases. These data, taken from 
Our School Population, the 1949-1950 report of the Executive Secre- 
tary of the National Education Association, indicates how the profes- 
sion is attempting to interpret the problem to the public. 


Taste 31. National Income and Total Expenditure for Public Schools 


Percent School 

Esp is 
Total Expenditures of National 
Income in 


for Public Elementar 
National Income and Secondary Schools Current Dollars 
1 2 3 4 
1900 $ 17,965,000,000 $ 214,964,618 1.20 
1910 31,430,000,000 426,250,434 1.36 
1920 73,999,000,000 1,036,151,209 1.40 
1930 75,003,000,000 2,316,790,384 3.09 
1940 81,347,000,000 2,344,048,927 2.88 
1950 250,000,000,000 4,600,000,000 1.84 


Source: National Education Association, Our School Population, The 1949-50 Report 
of the Executive Security of the N.E.A., p. 15. 


Current studies reveal that the teaching profession, in terms of real 
salary, now stands at the bottom of the professional groups in respect 
to income. This economic challenge is one of the most pressing. 


DEVELOPING SOUND PERSONNEL POLICIES AND PROGRAMS 


Although personnel policies and programs are the most important 
aspects of the school operating problem, less has been done with this 
total issue or challenge than any other area connected with school 
administration. It is true that much attention has been given to isolated 
aspects of the problem; salary scheduling, for example, has received 
much consideration. In-service education has likewise been extensively 
studied; and one could name many others. There has been, however, 
much too limited consideration of the entire problem as it involves 
policy and program. By comparison, the financial progress of the 
school system has received many times more emphasis. Practices have 
become fairly standardized, and there is fair organization and agree- 
ment around many policy phases of financing the schools. 
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A survey of the literature, such as that made by the authors in the 
preparation of this material, has revealed the lack of organized ma- 
terial in the personnel field in education; and, for the most part, in- 
complete if not wholly inadequate programs exist in the typical school 
systems. Clear and well-defined policies embracing the entire field are 
rare. The survey has also revealed that the schools have lagged behind 
business, industry, and civil service in many of their practices. 

Actually, this entire publication has been directed toward meeting 
the challenge that is present in this area. It is, therefore, unnecessary 
to go into great detail in respect to the problems, since a separate chap- 
ter, and sometimes a major section of the text, is devoted to those that 
are most acute. 

It has become quite apparent that leaders in school administration 
have not sufficiently emphasized specialization in the personnel field as 
a prerequisite for service in this area. It would not be tolerated if an 
untrained or inexperienced person were placed in charge of the finances 
of the schools, or if a person without competence in that area were 
assigned to the buildings’ responsibility. Yet, that is actually the way 
we have administered personnel in many school systems. Persons only 
generally trained have been assigned this important responsibility. 
Personnel administration is just as specialized as the fields that have 
been mentioned and others in which specialized personnel are em- 
ployed. Too frequently, administering the personnel is a kind of side 
line, and most practitioners who may now be reasonably skillful in 
this area have secured their competence by the trial-and-error method, 
Business and industry have long since abandoned this practice, and 
their leadership might well be considered by the public schools. 

Competence as an administrator is not enough in this field; a point 
of view or attitude toward the broad concept of conserving human re- 
sources, of working effectively with people, and especially, through 
processes involving participation in policy making, of drawing the 
most effective work from each individual, are factors that influence 
good personnel leadership. 

There is perhaps no greater challenge to administrative leadership 
for the future than the one involving successful administration of the 
personnel field. It is an axiom in most organizations where success is 
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essentially involved with human services that the best leadershi 
should be in that area. To apply such a point of view to public ed 
tion will require that boards of education, school administrators, and 
even the profession itself reorder its thinking. If it were done, however 
the returns from the services of educational personnel might be n 
terially improved, to the end that many other professional problem 
would be solved or brought nearer solution. 
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Staff, functions of, 73 
organization of, 22-25, 29; and mo- 
rale, 38 
participation of, in policy making 
and planning, 38-40, 45-50, 51- 
5559 161235. 


Staff— (Continued) 
development of, 50-53 
limits to, 51 
States, certification and, 183, 208, 390, 
391-392 
control of school personnel by, 147 
education associations of, 197, 199, 
398, 405-406, 407, 408, 411-412 
employment services of, 199 
“loyalty” legislation of, 374-376 
public education a function of, 181 
reciprocity among, 183 
regulation of personnel administra- 
tion by, 6, 8 
Strikes, teacher, 415 
Student teaching, 194-195, 423 
Study group, 239 
Subject matter, organizations based on, 
408 
specialization in, 424 
Substitute teachers, 213, 306-310 
Superintendent, 22, 25, 26, 29 
county and state, 392 
delegation of responsibility of, 70-81 
improvement of work load by, 285 
interview of teachers by, 203-205 
personnel services of, 65-66, 68, 155 
professional preparation required by 
391-392 
recommendation of teachers by, 201, 
202 
responsibility of, for tenure status, 
276-277 
school physician responsible to, 138 
tenure status of, 277 
work of, 63-69 
Supervisor, 10, 34, 73-74, 75, 149 
teacher relationship with, 91-93 
Supply and demand in teaching, 186- 
193, 431-438 
Suspension, of pupils, 85 
of teachers, 275 


Teacher Education In-Service (Prall and 
Cushman), 238 
Teacher-placement services, 199: 
Teacher and Professional Organizations, 
The (Stinnett), 405 
Teachers, 8, 10 
academic freedom and, 100-101 
adjustment problems of, 216-217 
appointment of, 198-2 14, 276 
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Teachers—( Continued) 
appraisal of, see Evaluation, person- 
nel 
attitudes of, toward teaching, 195- 
196 


citizenship and, 96-97, 99-100, 381- 
383, 450-451 

defining job of, 86-88 

importance of role of, 83 

incompetent, elimination of, 271, 
273, 274 

in specific school systems, 230-232 

instructional duties of, 67 

legal authority of, over pupils, 85-86 

legal status of, 83-85 

limitations on activities of, 382, 450- 


loyalty oaths of, 374-376 

nature of job of, 94-98 

Negro, 232, 261 

participation of, in policy making 
and planning, 97-98 

position of, in line and staff organi- 
zation, 22, 23-24 

preparation of, 388, 389-395, 419- 
429 

problem of work load of, 285 

professionally educated, defined, 425- 
426 


professional status of, 387-403 
proportion of women and men 
among, 11-12 
qualifications of, 84, 98-100 
qualities needed in, 228-229 
relationships of, 88-94; with admin- 
istrative and supervisory staff, 34, 
91-93; with colleagues, 93-94; 
with parents and community, 89- 
91; with pupils, 88-89 
special, 67, 72-73, 74 
substitute, 213, 306-310 
superannuated, see Retirement system 
Teachers for Our Times, 228-229 
Teachers’ salary law, New York, 339, 
341, 342 
Teacher-sponsor plan, 218-219 
Teacher-training institutions, accredita- 
tion of, 393-394, 424-429, 437, 
438-441 
certification requirements and, 184- 
186 


curriculum of, 181 
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Teacher-training— (Continued) 
selective admission and retention by, 
180-181, 194 
Teaching, as an art, 388, 395-396 
as a lifework, 388, 396 
attractions in, 244 
cadet, 194-195 
characteristics of, 86-88, 94-98 
classroom, 67, 68, 69, 73, 77, 94-95, 
402 
exchange, 305 
freedom in, 100-101 
public service aspect of, 388, 399-400 
rating based on, 335-336 
recruitment into, 194-200 
standards for eligibility for, 207-214 
supply and demand in, 186-193, 
431-438 
Teaching load, see Work load 
Tentative Scheme for the Measurement 
of Teaching Efficiency (Elliott), 
325 


Tenure, 269, 270-278, 312 

administrative, 277 

defined, 271 

provisions of, 274-276 

reasons for, 272-274 

responsibility for, 276-277 

special problems of, 277-278 
Textbooks, banning of, 370-372 
Trade union movement, 414-416 
Transportation workers, 10, 118, 124 
Travel, leave of absence for, 305 
Tulsa, orientation program in, 222-223 
Turnover, 147-148, 217 


Union membership, 121-122, 131, 132, 
414-416 

United Public Workers of America, 
415 


Unit type of personnel organization, 
25, 27, 29-30 

Unit type of school organization, 65, 69 

Unity in profession, development of, 
441-442 

through membership in professional 

organizations, 388, 397-399 

Urban school district, 5, 21 
See also City school systems 

Utah, teacher appraisal and salary sched- 
ule in, 324-325 
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Virginia, social security and retirement 
in, 295 
Visitation, school, 227 


Washington, board of education liabil- 
ity in, 317 
certification requirements in, 390 
What To Do About “Dangerous” Text- 
books (Saveth), 371 
Wilmington (Delaware), administrative 
organization in, 27, 29 
assistant superintendent in, 71 
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Wilmington— (Continued) 

Committee on Professional Growth 
in, 236 

Educational Council in, 154-155 
functional relations in, 28 
handbook in, 236 

Work load, 79-81, 129, 280-285 
extra, compensation for, 262-263, 
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lightening of, 284-285 
Workshop, 239-240 
Work week, 281, 282 
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